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PBEFACE 

■ 

THE flist portkni of tliis book ww written at intervals 
between 1885 and 1887, dozing my temne of Hate poet 
of Her Majeaty^s minister at Ban^cok. I had but 
leoently left Jufma after • lesidenoe estendingy with two 
seasons of home leave, from September 1809 to ti^ liurt days 
of December 1889, and my veooUection of what had ooeuned 
daring any part of those twenty years was still quite fresh* 
A diary kept almost nnmtenraptedly from the day I quitted 
home in November 1801 oonstitiited Ihe ftwmdation, uriiile my 
memory enabled me to Bopgltf additional details. It had 
never been my pozpose to idate my difJomatic ezperienees 
in different parts of the worid, which came finally to be spread 
over a period of altogether forty-five jrears, and I therefore 
confined myself to one of the most interesting episodes in 
which I have been concerned. This comprised the series of 
events that cohninated in the restoration of the direct rule of 
the ancient line of sovereigns of Japan which had remained in 
abeyance for over six hundred years. Such a change involved 
the substitution of the comparativdy modem dty of Tedo, 
under the name of Tfikid, for the more ancient Elidto, which 
had already become the capital long before Japan was heard 
of in the western world. 

When I departed from l^am in 1887 I laid the unfinished 
manuscript aside, and did not look at it again until September 
1919, when some of my younger relations, to whom I had 
shown it, suggested that it ought to be completed. This 
second portion is largely a transcript of my journals, supple- 
mented from papers drawn up by me which were included in 
the Confidential Print of the time and by letters to my chief 
Sir Harry Farices which have been published elsewhere. 
Letters to my mother have furnished some particulars that 
were omitted from Ihe diaries. 
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PBEFACE 

Part of the volume may read like a repetttion of a few pages 
from my friend the late Lord Redesdale's "Memories," for 
^en he was engaged on that work he borrowed some of my 
jonmals of the time we had spent togetiter in Japan. But 
I have not referred to his volumes while writing my own. 



Otebkt St Habt, 
January 19tl, 



EBNEST SATOW. 



Note. — ^In proDoandng Japanese words the consonants are 
to be taken as in Bn^idi, the vowels more or less as in 
Itafian. G, ezc^ at the beginning of a word, ^en it is 
hard* Tcpneeata ng. 
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A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN 

CHAPTER I 

APPOINTMENT AS STUDENT INTEBPBETEB AT YEDO (1861) 

MY thoughts were first drawn to Japan by a mere 
accident. In my eighteenth year an elder brother 
brought home from Mudie's Library the interest- 
ing accoimt of Lord Elgin's Mission to China and 
Japan by Lawrence Oliphant, and the book having fallen 
to me in turn, inflamed my imagination with pictures verbal 
and coloured of a coimtry where the sky was always blue, 
where the sim ahone perpetually, and where the whole 
duty of man seemedTo" consTst in lying on a matted floor 
with the windows open to the ground towards a miniature 
rockwork garden, in the company of rosy-lipped black- 
eyed and attentive damsels — in short, a realised fairyland. 
But that I should ever have a chance of seeing these Isles 
of the Blest was beyond my wildest dreams. An accoimt 
of Commodore Perry's expedition, which had preceded Lord 
Elgin's Mission, came in my way shortly afterwards, and 
though much more sober in its outward appearance and 
literary style, only served to confirm the previous impression. 
I thought of nothing else from that time onwards. One day, 
on entering the library of University College, London, where 
I was then studying, I found lying on the table a notice that 
three nominations to student-inte rprete rshi ps in C hina and 
Japan had been placed at the disposition"ofthe Dean. Here 
was the chance for which I had been longing. Permission 
to enter myself for the competition was obtained, not without 
difficulty, from my parents, and having gained tihe first place 
in the public examination^ I chose Jtlpan. TRTCfiina I never 
wished or intended to go. My age was sufficient by a few 
hours to enable me to compete. I was formally appointed 
in August 1861, and quitted England full of joyful anticipa- 
tion in November of that year. 
B 17 
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Owin(r-to the prevalence of a belief among those who then 

had tb^p/direction of our affairs in Japan that a knowledge 

of .Clpnfese was a necessary preliminary to the study of 

JapWese, my feUow-student, R. A. Jamieson, and myself 

.^ wwe at first stationed for a few months at Peking, where we 

•;;.•.; were joined early in 1862 by Russell Robertson, who also 

. /' belonged to the Japan establishment. I pass over our 

sojourn there, which, though not without its own interest, 

was not long enough for me to gain any useful knowledge 

of China. But I learnt a few hundred Chinese characters 

which were of great help to me afterwards, and I even began 

the study of Manchu. 

Our stay at the Chinese capital was suddenly cut short by 
the arrival of a despatch from Yedo, containing the original 
text of a Note from the Japanese Ministers, which it was 
foimd no Chinaman could decipher, much less understand. 
This was decisive of the question whether the short cut to 
Japanese lay through the Chinese language. I thought then, 
and still think, that though an acquaintance with Chinese 
characters may be found useful by the student of Japanese, 
it is no more indispensable than that of Latin is to a person 
who wishes to acquire Italian or Spanish. We were conse- 
quently bimdled off to Japan with the least possible delay. 

Of the eight students belonging to the China establishment 
then at Peking, three only are still (1885) in the service — 
H. J. Allen, C. T. Gardner, and W. 6. Stronach, each of 
whom attained the rank of consul in 1877. They had all 
passed the examination al: the same time as myself. The 
man who came out second was ^^ allowed to resign " in 1867, 
three are dead, and one, the best man of the whole set, and 
who oddly enough was last or last but one in the examination 
list, passed in 1872 into the Chinese Customs Service, in which 
he now holds one of the highest appointments. So unequal 
are the results obtained by even limited competitive examina- 
tion. When the competition was afterwards thrown open to 
the public, the results became even more uncertain, as later 
experience has shown, at least in Japan, and perhaps else- 
where. 

The great fault of the system is that it takes no account of 
mor^l-qtralities. Whether a candidate has the manners or 
feelings of a gentleman cannot be ascertained from the way in 
which he wiU reproduce a proposition of Euclid or translate 
a passage from a Greek author. It does not test the intellec- 
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tual powers, for a stupid young man who has been properiy 
coached will almost always beat the real student who has 
not got the right '* tips." Nowadasns, every candidate for a 
paUic examination goes to a crammer, who trains him in 
a few months for the contest, ancTenafales him to bring forth 
forced fruit for a moment. Show me a successful examinee, 
and I will show you a well-coached candidate. In the majority 
of cases the process disgusts the man who has undergone it, 
and takes away any inclination he may previously have had 
for study. And without serious study it is not possible to 
acquire such languages as Chinese, Siamese or Japanese. 
The scheme of examination is no test of the linguistic capa« 
bilities of the men, and sometimes sends into the service 
those who can no more learn to speak a foreign language 
than they can fly. My own success in the examination was 
due to my having left school more recently than any of the 
other competitors. 

While I was at Peking the whole body of students was in-» 
vited to dine one evening with the Bishop of Victoria, who 
was stopping at the Legation in the absence of Mr Bruce, the 
Minister. The conversation fell upon the effects of Chinese 
studies on the intellectual powers, and the Bishop inquired 
of us whether we did not find that the mind was weakened 
by dose application to such a dry, unproductive form of 
learning. At least, his own experience had been to that 
effect. This was a curious admission to make, but the matter 
of his conversation certainly corroborated it. I do not think 
any of us was candid enough to confess to a similar result 
in his own case. 

I should like to dwell longer on our life in Peking — ^the 
rides in the early morning over the plain on the north of the 
dty, excursions to the ruins of the Summer Palace, beautiful 
still in its desolation, the monasteries among the blue moun- 
tains west of the city, the magnificent temples inside and 
outside the walls, the dirt and dust of the streets in wet or 
fine weather, the pink lotus blossoms on the lake of the 
marble bridge, the beggars with their cry of K'oKen, fc'oKen, 
shang t-ko ta^ the bazaar outside the Ch^ien Men Gate, with 
its attractive shops, the Temple of Heaven, the view of 
yellow, brown and green-tiled roofs embosomed in trees as 
one saw them from the city wall, the carts bumping over 
the stone pavements worn into deep ruts, the strange Eastern 
life that surrounded a band of boys fresh from school or 
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college or their mothers' apron-strings, and the splendour 
of the newly restored buildings of the Liang Kung Fu, occu- 
pied by the British Legation — ^which will never be effaced 
from my memory: but there is no time. Mr, afterwards 
Sir Frederick, Bruce was then our Minister there, a tall man 
of about fifty, with a noble forehead and brown eyes, grey 
beard, whiskers and moustache; altogether a beautiful ap- 
pearance. The Chinese Secretary was Mr, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Wade, a great Chinese scholar, to whom we looked 
up with awe, and who was said to be of an irascible temper. 
A story was told of his visiting the Chinese Ministers with 
the chief, and waxing very warm in argument. The pre- 
sident of the Ts^ung-li Ya-m£n remarked : ^* But, Mr Wade, 
I do not observe that Mr Bruce is so angry." *^ D'ye hear 
that, Mr Bruce, they say you're not angry." Whereupon 
Mr Bruce, with a benevolent smile and with the most good- 
tempered expression in the world, replied : ^^ Oh, tell them 
I'm in a deuce of a rage." 

We, that is to say Jamieson, Robertson and myself, got 
away early on the morning of August 6, arriving that evening 
at Ho-si-wu, a town on the way, and reached Tientsin next 
day. Thence we took boat to Taku, where we passed seme 
days under the hospitable roof of the Vice-Consul Gibson. 
He was later on transferred to a post in Formosa, where he 
got into difficulties with the Chinese officials and called on 
the commander of a gunboat to bombard the Custom House, 
for which he was smartly reprimanded by the Foreign Office. 
Shortly afterwards he died, it was said, of a broken heart. 
This happened in the days when the so-called ^^ gun-boat " 
policy was no longer in favour, and poor Gibson fell a victim 
to his excess of zeal. 

At Shanghai Jamieson left us, to start a newspaper on 
terms which promised him a better future than the Consular 
service could offer. Robertson and I emba^e^^n the steamer 
Lancefield, and started for Japan on'^September 2. The 
first land we sighted after leaving the coast of China was 
Iwd Shima, a volcanic island to the south of Kiii-shifi, and 
on the 7th we foimd ourselves close to Cape Idzu in a fog. 
Luckily it lifted for a moment, and the captain, who was new 
to the coast, ordered the ship to be put about, and we ran 
down among the islands. Next morning early we were steam- 
ing over the blue waves eaat of Vries Island, passed the 
serrated wooded range of Nokbgiri yama on our right and the 
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tiny inlet of Uraga to our left, and stood across the broad 
bay towards Yokohama. It was one of those brilliant days 
that are so characteristic of Japan, and as we made our way 
up the bay of Yedo, I thought no scenery in the world could 
surpass it. Irregular^haped hills, covered with dark-green 
trees, lined the whole southern coast, and above them rose 
into the air for 12,000 feet and more the magnificent cone 
of Fuji, with scarcely a patch of snow visible. The noble 
ranges of Oyama and others bounded the plain on its western 
side, while by way of contrast, a low-lying sandy coast trended 
rapidly away on our right, and speedily sank below the 
horizon in the direction of the capital. 

Carious duck-shaped boats of pure unpainted wood, carry- 
ing a large four-square sail formed of narrow strips of canvas 
loosely tacked together, crowded the surface of the spariding 
waters. Now and then we passed near enough to note the 
sunburnt, copper-coloured skins of the fishermen, naked, 
with the exception of a white cloth round the loins, and some- 
times a blue rag tied across the nose, so that you could 
just see his eyes and chin. At last the white cliffs of Missis- 
fflppi Bay became closer and more distinct: we rounded 
Treaty Point and dropped anchor on the outer edge of the 
shipping. After the lapse of more than a year I had at 
last attained my cherished object. 
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YOKOHAMA SOCIETY, OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL (1862) 

THBEE years had now elapsed since the opening 
of the country to forei ga trade m _ consequence of 
the Treaties of'lJSfl^; uid a considerable number 
of merchants had settled at the ports of Nagasaki and 
Yokohama. Hakodate, however, offered then, as now, few 
attractions to mercantile enterprise, and being far removed 
from the political centre, shared very slightly in the uneasy 
feeling wluch prevailed elsewhere. At Nagasaki most of the 
territorial nobles of Western Japail had establishments 
whither they sent for sale the rice and other produce received 
in payment of tribute from the peasants, and their retainers 
came into frequent contact with foreigners, whose houses 
they visited for the purchase of arms, gunpowder and 
steamers. Some sort of friendly feeling thus sprang up, 
which was increased by the Americcoi missionaries who gave 
instruction in English to younger members of this class, and 
imparted to them liberal ideas which had no small influence 
on the subsequent course of events. At Yokohama, how- 
ever, the foreign merchants had chiefly to do with a class of 
adventurers, destitute of capital and ignorant of commerce. 
Broken contracts and fraud were by no means uncommon. 
Foreigners made large advances to men of straw for the 
purchase of merchandise which was never deUvered, or 
ordered manufactures from home on the account of men 
who, if the market fell, refused to accept the goods that would 
now bring them in only a loss. Raw silk was adulterated 
with sand or fastened with heavy paper ties, and every 
separate skein had to be carefully inspected before pay- 
ment, while the tea could not be trusted to be as good 
as the sample. Now and then a Japanese dealer would get 
paid out in kind, but the balance of wrong-doing was greatly 
against the native, and the conviction that Japanese was a 
synonym for dishonest trader became so firmly seated in 

22 
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the minds of foreigners that it was impossible for any friendly 
feeling to exist. 

The Custom House officials were in the highest degree 
corrupt, and demanded ever-increasing bribes from the for- 
eigners who sought to elude the import duties. One of the 
worst abuses was the importation of large quantities of wines, 
beer, spirits and stores, for which exemption from the pay- 
ment of duty was claimed as goods intended for *^ personal 
use.'* 

The local administration was carried on by a large stafE 
of offidals established at the Custom House. There were 
two Bugid, or Gk)vemors; two Kumi-gashira, or Vice- 
Govemors ; two Metsuk^, whose function was that of keeping 
an eye on tibe doings of the others; a nimiber of Shirab^ 
yako, or Directors; and J6-yaku, or chief clerks, besides 
a host of scribes, interpreters, tidewaiters and policemen, 
in black or green robes. Dutch was the common medium of 
communication both orally and in writing, for English was 
as yet scarcely studied by the natives, and the foreigners 
who could speak Japanese might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Yet all knew a little. A sort of bastard lan- 
guage had been invented for the uses of trade, in which the 
Malay words peggi and earampan played a great part, and 
with the addition of anata and arimasu every one fancied 
himself competent to settle the terms of a complicated trans- 
action. In this new tongue all the rich variety of Japanese 
speech, by which the relative social position of the speakers 
is indicated, and the intricate inflexion of the verbs, were 
conspicuous by their absence. Outside the settlements it 
was of course not understood, and its use by Europeans must 
have contributed not a little to the contempt for the " bar- 
barian " which was characteristic of the native attitude to- 
wards foreigners. 

By virtue of the treaties Kanagawa had been at first fixed 
upon for the residence of Europeans, but, lying on the 
Tdkaidd, or principal highway between Yedo and Kioto, it 
was only too well calculated to afford occasion for collision 
between the armed followers of the Japanese nobles and the 
foreign settlers. Early in the day the Tycoon's government 
sought to avoid this difficulty by erecting a Custom House 
and rows of wooden bimgalows at the fishing viUage of Yoko- 
hama, across the shallow bay to the south. Some of the 
foreign representatives, more intent upon enforcing Treaty 
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proYiaions than desirous of meetiiig the convenience of the 
native officials and the Bniopean meichantSy strongly op- 
posed this arrangement, but the practical advantages of 
proximity to the anchorage and personal security won the 
favour of the merchants, and Yokohama became recognised 
as the port. Long after, and perhaps to this day, the foreign 
consuls continued to date their official reports from Kana- 
gawa, though they were safely ensconced at the rival site, 
where a town of 100,000 inhabitants now exists, and curious 
stories are told of the difference in freight that used to be 
earned on goods shipped from Europe to Yokohama or 
Kanagawa as the case mij^t be. 

The foreign settlement, for greater security, was surrounded 
on the land side by wide canals, across which bridges were 
thrown, while ingress and egress were controlled by strong 
guards of soldiers placed there with the double object of 
excluding dangerous characters and levying a tax on the 
supplies introduced from the surrounding country. At first 
land was given away freely to all ai^licants, some of whom 
were employ^ of the different consulates. These latter afteiv 
wards sold their lots to new arrivals bent upon commercial 
pursuits, and thus pocketed gains to which they had no 
shadow of a ri^t. When further additions were afterwards 
made to the ^^ settlement," precautions were taken which 
effectually prevented any one, whether merchant or official, 
from obtaming land without paying an adequate price. 
Later on, tjitle-deeds were made out, by which the ground 
was conveyed to the holders, their heirs, administrators, 
executors and assigns, thus creating a form of property new 
to V*Tigti«h experience, which purported to be at once real 
and personal. Streets were laid out with but little thought 
of the general convenience, and sli^t provision for the futwe. 
The day of wheeled carriages had not dawned upon Japan. 
It was sufficient if space were left for handcarts, and the 
most important Japanese commercial town of the future was 
tiuis condenmed in perpetuity to inconveniences of trafl&c, 
the like of which can be beat appreciated by those who knew 
the central parts of business London fifty years ago, or the 
successive capitab of the Italian kingdom wh^i they were 
raised to that rank. Architectural ambition at first was ooi^ 
tented with simple wooden bungalows, and in the latter part 
of 1802 there were not more than half a dozen two-«toried 
buildings in the foreign portkxi of the town. 
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Behind the settlement lay a newly flUed-in tract of ground 
known as the ** swamp,** still unoccupied except by a race- 
course track, and in the rear of this again, across a foul 
marsh, were conspicuous the flimsy buildings of the Yoshi- 
wara, euphemistically described by a noble Duke from his 
place in Parliament as an ^^ establishment for the education 
of young ladies," and where a colonial bishop, to the intense 
amusement of the younger and more irreverent of the foreign 
community, had innocently left his visiting-card upon the 
elderly female who presided over the pleasures of the place. 
But in those days all the residents were young. 

Two churches, however, had already b^n erected, by 
Catholics and Protestants respectively, and a foreign ceme- 
tery had been set apart on the outside of the settlement. 
The health enjoyed by the European and American inhabi- 
tants was such that the only occupants of the burial-ground 
were sotne Russian officers and two Dutch merchant captains, 
who had fallen victims to the deadly and mistaken patriotism 
of Japanese sofnurai (two-sworded men). No one had yet 
succumbed to disease in that beautiful sunny climate. 

The foreign community of Yokohama of that day was 
somewhat extravagantly described by an English diplomat 
as ''the scum of Europe.'* No doubt there was a fair 
sprinkling of men who, suddenly relieved from the restraints 
which social opinion places upon their class at home, and 
exi>osed to the temptations of Eastern life, did not conduct 
themselves with the strict propriety of students at a theo- 
logical college. That they were really worse than their co- 
equals elsewhere is unlikely. But in a small community, 
where the actions of everyone are semi-public and con- 
cealment is not regarded as an object of first-rate import- 
ance, the vices that elsewhere pass imnoticed become pro- 
minent to the eyes of those who are not exposed to the same 
temptations. There were also not a few who came there 
without much capital to make a livelihood, or, if possible, 
something more, and hastened to the attainment of their 
object without being troubled with much scruple. And the 
difficulty which soon presented itself of obtaining a sufficiency 
of native coin in exchange for the silver dollar of Eastern 
commerce was the cause of extravagant demands being pre- 
sented to the Japanese Treasury. But the compromise 
eventually arrived at, by which the merchant had to buy 
his ichihus in the open market, while the official obtained 
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the equivident of his salan\ and often mudi more, in native 
ixiin nearly weight for weijrht of his *' Mexicans," was to the 
mimis of all unprejiidiceil persons a far greater scandal. 
Detr)ioti>rs said that the advantages thus given to Ministers, 
Consub, sailors and soldiers was a bribe to induce their com- 
pliance with violation of treaty stipulations to the prejudice 
of their non-official countr>*men : but this is unfair. It was 
the result of false theories as to the nature and function of 
money* and personal interest worked against a conversion 
to views more in accordance with the principles of political 
eeoaomy. 

The fact« however, remains^ that in Septi»nber 1S02 the 
eurrent rate \yt exchange was :i^l4 ickibtts for 100 dollars, 
diough the latter were really exchangeable for 311 icfnbus 
acivrdi£^ to the Treaty. Each diplomatic or consular estab- 
hshment was aliowed to exehan^ monthly a vrertain number 
ol dollars, supposed to represent the total salanies of the 
staff, azKl other gi.>verttmeut char^^r*^ thirt^ren ichibus per 
^lUi> being deducted for coina^. An otScisil whose salary 
was $100 received 2i^ ichib^a. the syjrpliiai cf which over his 
baaaar expenses he proceeded to change back uit«> dollars: 
but practically he received $13^.:25, or a prodt of nearly 40 
per cent. The gains of a Minister whc^ salary was £3000 
a year it !uay easily be seen were very large. This was not 
all. The balazice of the :iiciithly v{uora >.*£ 'chibus was then 
leeoaverted into dollars, the amount due to the official chest 
was deducted, and the prodt then divided amon^ the staff 
in pivportiou to cheir >alanes. On j uumuially small income 
it wa& ooQ:!ie^ueutly iKn^bie to live wvll, keep a pony and 
iruik ohaiupaipue. .\s :ane wettr ,>u, tht? -jumber jf iehibua 
thu» put into circulatiou increased, and the rate ot exx^iange 
eveutiiatly Jeviined to par. Then auu miy then the system 
was abandoned. Where the money ^^aiue froat that wai» thus 
transierred to the pov'kets^ v>£ ^jdieiais jau be best expiamed 
bv :iio^ who Jit* versed Ji evouoin ii.*ai auestiuus. For mv 
own pare, I jauuoc look back vHI thar -jefHAi >v!tiiout >hame« 
jQU 3iy :>aiy excuse, which is perhdp;^ A littie worth in the 
v>jurc of hi«or>. is^ thac I was it -iu- bottom ji the ladder, 
:1QU received 'he pruporciou paid :o uic by :ho;>e who were 
oi ooar^ J£ tile busaie:>^ 

A few words may be ievv>ct;d :o ieM;ribiii^ :be Y*jkc^iama 
jociecy jf tiK):»e iayjk There wtrctr iew ladles xt 'he ?ectle^ 
UKuc. Japan wai» ^ louic >%ay iroui Surt>pe, wtth uo re^^iilar 
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steam communication, and the lives of foreigners were sup- 
posed to be not very safe at the hands of tiie arm-bearing 
classes. The two great China firms of Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. and Dent & Co. were of course represented. The latter 
came down with a crash a year or two after my arrival. 
Fletcher & Co., another important Shanghai firm, had a 
branchy and so had Bamet & Co., both now long forgotten. 
Most of the remainder were Japan firms, amongst whom As- 
pinall. Comes & Co., Macpherson, Handball & Co., were the 
foremost Engli^, and Walsh, Hall & Co., the leading Am- ' 
erican firms. Germans, French and Dutch were considered 
of ** no account.'' Money was abundant, or seemed to be, 
every one kept a pony or two, and champagne flowed freely 
at frequent convivial entertainments. Ra^ were held in 
the spring and autumn, and ^* real '' liorses competed in some 
of the events. A favourite Sunday's excursion was the ride 
along llie Tdkaidd to Kawasaki for tifiBn, and back again 
towud evening. Longer outings were to Kanazawa, Kimia- 
kura and Enoshima; but anyone who had ventured as far 
as Hachidji or Hakon^, which were beyond the Treaty limits, 
was regarded as a bold, adventurous spirit. The privilege 
of travelling beyond a distance of 25 miles from Yokohama 
was reserved to the diplomatic representatives of foreign 
powers, and Yedo could be visited only in the disguise of 
a member of one of the legations, with the permission of 
its head. Such favours were regarded with extreme jealousy 
by those who were debarred by circumstances from obtain- 
mg them, and loud murmurs were heard that it was the 
Ministers' duty to invite his countrymen to the capital, and 
give them board and lodging, irrespective of the shape which 
their private relations with him might have assmned. Then, 
and perhaps even yet, there existed a theory that public 
servants were practically the servants of the extremely small 
section of the public that inhabited Yokohama, and when the 
servants failed to comply with the wishes of their employers 
they were naturally and rightly abused — behind their backs. 
So strong was the hostility excited in the breasts of the 
English-Scotch-Irish portion of the community by the un- 
lucky phrase, ^^ scmn of Europe," that no member of either 
legation or consulate of their country was allowed admit- 
tance into the Yokohama Club, composed chiefly of British 
merchants ; and this feeling lasted until the year 1865 brought 
about a permanent change in the representation of Great 
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Britain. The excuse for such relations between the British 
residents and one who ought to have been the leader of the 
small society, is to be found in the comparative youthfulness 
and ignorance of the world which characterised the former. 
The experience of men and manners which saves the dwellers 
in Little Peddlington from believing that others are deliber- 
ately plotting to inflict insults on them is seldom attained 
before middle life, especially when Little Peddlington hap- 
pens to be located in an Eastern land where the mind's 
growth comes to a standstill, and a man's age is virtually to 
be reckoned by the years actually spent in the mother 
country. For all purposes of mental and moral development 
the time passed on the opposite side of the world must be 
left out of the calculation. 

It was agreed in the Treaties that Yedo should be the 
residence of the foreign diplomatic representatives, and four 
Buddhist monasteries had, in accordance with Japanese 
custom, been assigned to the representatives of the four chief 
powers— Great Britain, France, Holland and the United 
States. Sir R. Alcock * occupied Td-zen-ji, in the suburb of 
Takanawa; M. de Graef van Polsbrock lived in Ch6-d-]i, a 
httle nearer the city; then came Sai-kai-ji, the residence of 
M. Duchesne de BeUecourt ; and Mr Harris had settled down 
at Zem-puku-]i in Azabu. But a series of alarming occur- 
rences had caused the European portion of the diplomatic 
body to transfer their quarters to Yokohama, and the 
American Minister alone held out, declaring his confidence 
in the good faith of the Japanese Gk)vemment and their 
ability to protect him. In September of 1862 he had already 
been replaced by General Pruyn, who followed the example 
of his predecessor, until eventually driven out of the capital 
by a fire which destroyed his house, whether purely acci- 
dental or maliciously contrived. The English legation in 
1861 had been the object of a murderous attack in which 
the Secretary, Mr Laurence Oliphant, and Mr 6. C. Morrison 
were wounded. The assailants were principally retainers of 
the Daimid of Mito, but others belonging to various dans 
were concerned in the affair, and some of these are stiU living. 
R. Alcock had consequently removed to Yokohama, where 



• It would be incoovenieot to obsenre chronological exactness in matters 
of olBdal rank or title, which in the case of most individiials are subject to 
profrression. I shall speak therefore of persons by the titles they bore at 
the latest portion of tlie period corered by these reminiscences^ 
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the strong guard placed by the Japanese government at the 
entrances to the town and the foreign men-of-war in the har-_j 
hour offered sufficient guarantees for safety. On his quitting 
Japan for a term of leave early in 1862, his locum-tenens, 
Colonel Neale, not believing in a danger of which Jie had no 
experience, brought the legation back to Td-zen-ji. But he 
had no sooner installed himself there than an event occurred 
which led him to change his opinion. This was nothing less 
than the murder of the sentry who stood at his bedroom door 
and of a corporal on his rotmds, at the hands of one of the 
J^MUiese guard, in revenge for an insult offered to him, it 
is said, by the youmgest member of the staff, a heedless boy 
of fifteen or sixteen. So the British Legatign packed up their 
archives and hastened back to Yokohama, where they in- 
stalled themselves in a house that stood on the site of the 
present Grand Hotel. This building belonged to an English- 
man named Hoey, who was murdered in his bed in 1870, 
apparently from motives of private revenge. The foreign con- 
suls were all stationed at Yokohama with the exception of 
the American consul, Colonel Fisher, who remained at Kana- 
gawa. Mr Harris, it is said, would never admit that Yoko- 
hama could be rightfully substituted for Kanagawa, the 
town mentioned in the Treaty, and would not permit his 
consul to reside there. He even carried his opposition so far 
as to declare that he never would countenance the change 
of settlement, and carried out his vow by leaving Japan 
without having set foot in Yokohama. 

At the time of my arrival there, Colonel Neale, an old 
warrior who had seen service with the Spanish Legion com- 
manded by Sir de Lacy Evans, and who, gossip said, re- 
garded Sir R. Alcock, formerly attached to the Marine 
Brigade of Portugal in the quality of surgeon, with no 
friendly feelings, was Secretary of Legation, and consequently 
charg6 d'affaires in the absence of his chief. He had great 
conunand of his pen, and composed most drastic Notes to 
the Japanese Government, some of which have been printed 
by my friend, Mr F. O. Adams in his History of Japan. 
He had previously been consul at Varna and Belgrade, and 
consequently had a sufficient experience of the system Imown 
as " extra-territoriality,'* which in most non-Christian 
countries of the East exempts Europeans from the operations 
of the local law. In stature considerably less than the average 
Englishman, he wore a heavy grey moustache, and thin wisps 
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of grizzled hair wandered about his forehead. His temper 
was sour and suspicious. Of his political capacity there is 
not much to be said, except that he did not understand the 
circumstances amongst which he was thrown, as his despatches 
sufficiently indicate, well-written and incisive as they are. 
But this is only an example of the fact that power of speech 
with tongue or pen is not a measure of a man's fitness for 
the conduct of affairs. In his jovial moments he easily un- 
bent, and would entertain his companions with snatches of 
operas of which he carried a large assortment in his 
memory. 

At this period he was about fifty-five, and probably already 
affected with the beginnings of the disease which carried 
him off a few years later at Quito. 

The second in rank was the so-called Japanese Secretary. 
He was neither a native of Japan nor had he any know- 
ledge of the language, so that the title must be understood 
as signifying ^^ secretary in charge of correspondence with 
the Japanese Gk)vemment." At our mission in China there 
is always an official who bears the corresponding title of 
Chinese Secretary, but there the post has always been held 
by a scholar. Dutch was the only European language of 
which the Japanese knew anything, and therefore when the 
Foreign Office came to provide a staff of officials for the 
consular establishment, they sought high and low for English- 
men acquainted with that recondite tongue. Four were at 
last discovered, one of whom was first appointed interpreter 
to the legation and afterwards accorded the higher title. 
Part of his salary was expressly granted by way of re- 
muneration for instructing the student-interpreters in the 
language of the country, and consequently could not be said 
to be earned. He retained his office for eight years, when a 
consulate became vacant, and the opportunity was at once 
seized of " kicking him up the ladder." AD the domestic 
virtues were his, and of actively bad qualities he showed no 
trace. 

Next to this gentleman came a First Assistant, sociable and 
accomplished, musical, artistic and speaking many lan- 
guages beside his own, but no lover of hard work. In his 
hands the accounts feU eighteen months in arrear, and the 
registers of correspondence were a couple of years behind 
lumd. It was his function to preside over the chancery, and 
he left it to his successor in a condition which the latter aptly 
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oompazed to that of an ^^ Aegean stable." He was the sort of 
man who is always known among his friends by his Christian 
name, and no higher tribute to personal qualities is possible. 
In the course of time' he became a consul, and retiried from 
the service at an early age, carrying witii him the regrets 
and good wishes of everybody who knew him. 

In the legation staff there were also included two doctors, 
who at the same time discharged the functions of Assistants 
in the chancery. One of them shortly quitted the service, 
and set up in Yokohama as a general practitioner, to retire 
with a competent fortune after but a few years. The other 
merits more extended notice, on account both of his character 
and public services of every kind. I mean my life-long 
friend, William Willis. Perhaps no other man ever exhibited 
in a greater measure the quality which we are wont to call 
conscientiousness, whether in his private relations or in the 
discharge of his duties. Those who have had the fortune to 
profit by his medical or surgical aid, feel that no man could 
be more tender or sympathetic towards a patient. He was 
devoted to his profession, and lost no opportunity of extend- 
ing his experience. In those days a doctor had frequently 
to encounter personal risks such as fall to the lot of few 
civilians; he exposed himself freely, in order to succour the 
wounded. In the chancery his services were indispensable. 
He it was who ^^ swept the ^ Aegean stable,' " arranged the 
archives in order, and brought the register up to date. Al- 
ways on the spot when he was wanted, an indefatigable 
worker, and unswervingly loyal to his chief. After nine years 
service he was promoted to be a vice-consul, but by this time 
the Japanese had become so impressed with his value as a 
surgeon and physician that they begged him to accept a 
salary more than four times what he received from the 
Foreign Office, and he went where his great qualities were 
likely to be of more use than in trying petty police cases and 
drawing up trade reports of a city which never had any for- 
eign commerce. His gigantic stature made him conspicuous 
among all the Europeans who hfive resided in Japan since 
the ports were opened, and when I first knew him he was 
hardly five and twenty years of age. A man endowed with 
an imtiring power of application, accurate memory for words 
and things, and brimful of good stories from the three king- 
doms. Big men are big-hearted, and he was no exception. 
We shall come across him again repeatedly in the course of 
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these reminiscences, and for the present these few words must 
suffice. 

Besides these, the legation staff included Russell Brooke 
Robertson and myself, as student-interpreters. 

Last, but not least, were the officers of the mounted escort 
and infantry guard. The latter was commanded by Lieut. 
Price of the 67th Regiment, and was soon replaced by fifty 
marines under the command of a man widely known in the 
service to which he belonged as " Public-spirited " Smith. 
I shall say more of him later on. The cavalry escort con- 
sisted of a dozen men from the Military Train, a corps which 
went by the honorary title of " Pig^^vers,*' and at their 
head was a lieutenant, a good, harmless sort of fellow, whose 
only weakness was for fine uniforms and showy horses. Not 
being learned in the extremely compUcated subject of military 
costmne, full dress, half dress, and undress, I cannot say 
what it was that he had adopted for himself, but it was 
whispered about that he had been audacious enough to assume 
the insignia of a field-officer, which is undoubtedly a serious 
offence against discipline. However that may be, the blaze 
of gold which decorated his person was wonderful to behold, 
and on at least one occasion, when we were going in solemn 
procession to an audience of the Tycoon, caused him to be 
mistaken for the Envoy by the Japanese officials, who gave 
him the salutes that rightfully belonged to his less con- 
spicuously adorned diplomatic chief. To determine whether 
the pleasure derived from this confusion of persons by the 
one outweighed the mortification which might not unnatur- 
ally have l^n felt by the other would have required a deli- 
cate moral balance, which was not available at the moment ; 
but judging from the relative scale of the two men in other 
points of character, I am inclined to infer that the good pre- 
ponderated largely over the evil, and that appljring con- 
sequently the criterion so unfairly attributed to the utili- 
tarians by their opponents, we must arrive at the provisional 
conclusion that the lieutenant's uniform was highly virtuous 
and worthy of the applause of mankind. 

But it is time to quit this gossiping tone and speak of more 
serious matters. 



CHAPTER m 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 

AT this period the movement had abeady commenced | 
y^ that finally culminated in what may fitly be called 
the Revolution of 1868, by which the feudal system 
was destroyed and the old monarchical government revived. J 
The tendency of the times was as yet scarcely per- 
ceived by foreigners, with but one or two exceptions. They 
generally supposed that political strife had broken out be- 
tween tiie sovereign and a few unruly vassals dissatisfied 
with the treaties tibat permitted the sacred soil of Japan to 
be defiled by the footsteps of '* barbarians," and secured all 
the profits of trade to the head of the State, the vassals being 
enabled to defy their suzerain owing to his own feebleness 
and the incapacity of his Ministers. It was still believed 
that the potentate in whose name the Treaties had been con- 
cluded was the Temporal Sovereign, and that the Mikado 
was little more than the head of the priesthood, or Spiritual 
Emperor. This theory of the Japanese Constitution was al- 
most as old as the earliest knowledge of the country pos- 
sessed by Europeans. Marco Polo, indeed, says nothing of 
its system of government in the two short chapters which he 
devotes to Zipangu, but the Jesuit missionaries who laboured 
in Japan during the 16th and 17th- centuries uniformly held 
the Mikado to be a spiritual dignitary, and spK)ke of the 
Shogun as the real ruler of the country, the temporal king, 
and even Emperor. Kaempfer, the best Imown and most often 
quoted of the authorities on Japan, writing at the beginning 
of the 18th century, calls the two potentates Ek;clesiastical 
and Secular Emperors, and his example had, up to the time 
I am writing of, been followed by all his successors without 
exception. The truth is that the polity of the Japanese 
State had assumed already in the 12th centiuy the form 
which it was still displaying at the beginning of the latter 
half of the 19th, and institutions which could boast of such a 
highly respectable antiquity might well be supposed to have 
C 88 
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taken a deep enou^^ hold to be part and parcel of the 
national life. 

The history of Japan has still to be written. Native 
chronicles of the Mikados and annals of leading families exist 
in abundance, but the Japanese mind is only just now begin- 
ning to emancipate itself from the thraldom of Chinese 
literary forms, while no European has yet attempted a task 
which requires a training different from that of most men 
who pursue an Eastern career. Until within the last two 
decades, the literature of Japan was almost entirely un- 
known to Europeans, and the existing keys to the language 
were ridiculously inadequate. The only historical works 
accessible to foreigners were the scanty Atmale^ des Dairif 
translated by Titsingh with the aid of native Dutch inter- 
preters and edited by Klaproth with a degree of bold con- 
fidence that nothing but the position of a one-eyed man 
anK>iigst the blind can give ; and a set of chronological tables, 
translated by Hoffman for Siebold's Nippon. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if at the outset of Treaty relations, the foreign 
representatives were at a loss to appreciate the exact nature 
of the political questions that confronted them, and were 
unable to diagnose the condition of the patient whose pre- 
vious history was unknown to them. 

To trace in detail the development of the Japanese mon- 
archy, from its beginnings as a pure theocracy of foreign 
invaders, attracting to itself the allegiance of a number of 
small tribal chieftains, the fusion of these tribes with their 
conquerors into one seemin^y homogeneous race, the re- 
modelling of the administration which followed upon the 
introduction of Chinese laws and philosophy, the supplanting 
of the native hero and native worship by the creed of Gain 
tama, the rise of a military caste brought about by the con- 
stant warfare with the barbarous tribes in the east and north 
of the country, the rivalry of the Taira and Minamoto dans, 
both sprung from base-bom younger sons of the Mikados, 
and the final suppression of the civil administration in the 
provinces by the distribution of the country amongst the 
followers of the Minamoto and their allies, would require 
a profound study of documents which no one has yet under 
taken. With the i4>pointment of YoritcMno to be Comr 
mander-in-Chief the feudal sj^tem was fully established. 
The ancient official hierarchy still existed at Kidto, but ii 
name only, exercising no influence whatever over the con 
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duct of affairs, and in the 14th century its functions were 
already so far forgotten as to become the subject of anti- 
quarian research. The civil and penal codes borrowed from 
tiie great Eimpire of Eastern Asia fell into disuse, and in 
part even the very traces of them perished. Martial law 
reigned throughout the land, half the people were converted 
into a huge garrison, which the other half toiled to feed and 
clothe. Reading and writing were the exclusive accomplish- 
ments of the Buddhist priesthood and of the impoverished 
nobles who formed the court of a Mikado shorn of all the 
usual attributes of a sovereign, and a deep sleep fell upon 
the literary genius of the nation. The absence of danger 
from foreign invasion rendered the necessity of a strong 
central administration unfelt, and Japan under the Shdguns 
assumed the aspect of Germany in the middle ages, the soil 
being divided between a multitude of petty potentates, in- 
dependent in all but name, while their nominal head was 
little better than a puppet. 

This state of things lasted till the second quarter of the 
14th century, when an attempt was made under the Mikado 
Go-Daigo to re-establish the pristine rule of the legitimate 
sovereigns. A civil war ensued that lasted for over fifty 
years, until the Ashikaga family finally established them- 
selves in the office of hereditary Shdguns. Before long they 
split up into two branches which quarrelled among them- 
selves and gave opportunity for local chiefs to re-establish 
their independence. In the middle of the 16th century a 
soldier of fortime, Ota Nobunaga by name, profited by the 
central position of the provinces he had acquired with his 
sword to arrogate to himself the right of arbitrating between 
the warlike leaders who had risen in every direction. After 
his assassination a still greater warrior, known most commonly 
by the title of Taicosama, carried on the work of pacifica- 
tion : every princelet who opposed his authority was in turn 
subdued, and he might have become the founder of a new 
line of " moires du palais.^^ He died, however, before time 
had sufficiently consolidated his pK)sition, leaving an in- 
experienced youth heir to his power, under the tutelage of 
guardians who speedily quarrelled. The most distinguished 
of these was ly^yasu, who, besides the vast domains which he 
had acquired in the neighbourhood of Yedo, the modem 
Tokid, possessed all the qualities which fit a man to lead 
armies and rule kingdoms. He had been Taicosama's sole 
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remaining competitor for power, and at the death of the 
latter naturally assumed the most prominent position in the 
country. A couple of years sufficed for the transference to 
him of all, and more than all, the authority wielded by his 
two predecessors. No combination against him had any 
chance of success. The decisive battle of Sekigahara in 1600 
brought the whole nation to his feet, and he made full use 
of this opportunity to create checks upon the Daimi6$ of 
whose fidelity he was not sufficiently assured, by grants of 
territories to his own friends and followers, a few of the 
older families alone being allowed to retain their ancient 
fiefs. Among these were Shimadzu in the south of Kift- 
shiA, M6ri in the extreme west, and Dat£, Nambu and 
Tsugaru in the northern provinces of the main island. His 
own sons received portions in Owari, Ki-shiA, Mito and else- 
where. In 1616, at ly^yasu's death 19-20ths of the whole 
country was held by his adherents. Thus there arose five ot 
six classes of barons, as they may best be called, to render 
their position intelligible to the English reader. firstly, 
there were the Three Families descended from his most fav^ 
oured sons, from whom according to the constitution estab- 
lished by him in case of a default of direct heirs, the successor 
to the ^dgunate was to be chosen (as a matter of tact resort 
was had only to Ki-shifi when a break in the line occurred). 
Next came the Related Families (Kaman) sprung fnHn his 
younger sons, and in the third place were ranked the Lords ol 
Provinces (Kofcu-«ftt). The members of these three classes 
enjoyed the revenue of filefs comprising one or more provinces, 
or Wds of equivalent extent. Below them in importance were 
the Hereditary Servants (/u-dot) and Banner-^nen (hatamoto] 
composed as has been said before of the immediate retainen 
of the Tokugawa family, and the Stranger Lords (tosoma), 
relics of the former barons, who had submitted to hii 
supremacy and followed his banner in his last wars. 
The qualification of a dahnid was the possession of land 
assessed at a production of 10,000 koku ("-about 5 bushels) a 
rice and upwards. The hatamotos were retainers of thi 
Tokugawa family whose assessment was below 10,000 kok% 
and sdtwve 1000. Below them came the ordinary vassal 

The fieb of all classes of the dahniSs were in their turn a 
first partitioned out among their retainers^ and called Ke-ro 
in their relation to their immediate lords, and bo-dU 
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(arriire vassals) as being vassals of those who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Shdgun. Samurai and ashigaru de- 
noted the two ranks of sword-bearing gentlemen and common 
soldiers among the retainers of the daimids. In the end 
every retainer, except the samurai of Satsuma, received an 
annual allowance of so much rice, in return for which he was 
bound to perform military service and appear in the field or 
discharge the ordinary military duties required in time of 
peace, accompanied by followers proportioned in number to 
his income. In Satsuma the feudid sub-division of the land 
was carried out to the fullest extent, so that the vassal of low- 
est rank held the sword in one hand and the hoe in the other. 
No taxes were paid by any feudal proprietor. The kokurshi 
and other barons of equal rank ruled their provinces abso- 
lutely, levying land-tax on the farmers and imposts on 
internal trade as they chose. They had further the power of 
life and death, subject only to the nominal condition of re- 
porting once a year the capital sentences inflicted by their 
officers. The other nobles were less independent. Every 
daimi6 had to maintain an establishment at the capital, 
where his wife and children resided permanently, while the 
lord passed alternate years in Yedo and in his territories. 

On his journeys to and fro he was accompanied by a little 
army of retainers, for whose accommodation inns were built 
at every town on the main roads throughout the country, and 
the expense involved was a heavy tax on his resources. A 
strict system of etiquette regulated the audiences with which 
the daimi68 were favoured on their arrival and departure, and 
prescribed the presents they were to offer as a symbol of their 
inferiority. There was little social intercourse among them, 
and they lived for the most part a life of extreme seclusion 
surrounded by vast numbers of women and servants. A fixed 
number of hereditary councillors (kar6 and ydnin) checked 
all initiative in the administration of their fiefs. They were 
brought up in complete ignorance of the outer world, and the 
strings of government were pulled by the unseen hands of 
obscure functionaries who obtained their appointments by 
force of their personal qualities. After a few generations had 
passed the descendants of the active warriors and statesmen 
of ly^yasu's time were reduced to the state of imbecile pup- 
pets, while the hereditary principle produced a similar effect 
on their councillors. Thus arose in each daimiate a condition 
of things which may be compared to that of a Highland clan, 
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where the ultimate power was based upon the feelmgs and 
opinions of a poor but aristocratic oligarchy. This led to the 
surprising results of the revoluti on oi 1868, when the power 
nominally exercised by the chief dainUds came to be wielded 
by the more energetic and intelligent of their retainers, most 
of whom were samurai of no rank or position. These men it 
was who really ruled the clan, determined the policy of its 
head and dictated to him the language he should use on 
public occasions. The daimi6y it cannot be too often re- 
peated, was a nobody ; he possessed not even as much pdwer 
as a constitutional sovereign of the modem type, and his 
intellect, owing to his education, was nearly always far below 
/ par. This strange political system was enabled to hold to- 
gether solely by the isolation of the country from the outer 
world. As soon as the fre^ air of European thought 
impinged upon this framework it crumbled to ashes like an 
Egjrptian mummy brought out of its sareophagus. 

The decline of the Mikado's power dates from the middle of 
the 9th century, when for the first time a boy of nine years 
ascended the tiirone of his ancestors. Diuring his minority 
the country was governed by his father-in-law, the chief of the 
ancient Fujiwara family, who contrived for a long period to 
secilre to themselves the power of setting up and removing 
their own nominees just as suited their convenience. A 
similar fate befel the institution of the Shdgunate. After 
the murder of Yoritomo's last surviving son, the country was 
nominally ruled by a succession of young princes, none of 
whom had emerged from the stage of boyhood when 
appointed, and who were deposed in turn after a few years of 
complete nullity, while the real heads of the government were 
the descendants of Hdj6 Tokimasa, Yoritomo's father-in-law. 
The vices of the hereditary principle in their case had again 
full sway, and the later Hdjd were mere puppets in the hands 
of their principal advisers. A revolution in favour of the 
Mikado overthrew this system for a short interval, until the 
Shdgunate was restored for a time to reality by the foundei 
of the Ashikaga family. But after the lapse of a few years its 
power was divided between Kidto and Kamakura, and the 
two heads of the family fell under the dominating influence 
of their agents the Kwan-rei Uy^sugi and Hosokawa. 

Towards the end of the Ashikaga period the Shdgun had 
become as much an empty name as the Mikado himself , anc 
the country was split up among the local chieftains. The bac 
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condition of the internal communications between the pro- 
vinces and the capital probably contributed to this state of 
things. I^^asu was the first to render consolidation possible 
by the constroetion of good military roads. The govern- 
mental system erected by him seemed calculated to ensure 
the lasting tranquiUity of the country. But the hereditary 
principle again reasserted its influence. The third Shdgun, 
ly&nitsu, was a real man. Bom four years after the battle of 
Sekigahara and already twelve years of a^e when his grand- 
father died in the year succeeding his final appearance in the 
battlefield, he had the education of a soldier, and to his 
energy was owing the final establishment of the Tokugawa 
supremacy on a solid basis. ly^yasu and his successor had 
always been in the habit of meeting the daimids on their visits 
to Yedo outside ihb city. ly^mitsu received them in his 
palace. He gave those who would not submit to their 
changed position the option of returning home, and offered 
them three years for preparation to try the ordeal of war. 
Not a single one ventured to resist. But he was succeeded by 
his son ly^tsuna, a boy of ten. During ly^tsuna's minority 
the government was carried on in his name by his Council of 
State, composed of Hereditary Servants (fu-dai daimiSs)^ and 
the personal authority of the head of the Tokugawa family 
thus received its first serious blow. But worse than that, the 
office of chief councillor was from the first confined to four 
baronial families, li, Honda, Sakakibara and Sakai, and the 
rojiA or ordinary councillors were likewise daimids. 

On them the hereditary principle had, in the interval be- 
tween the close of the civil wars and the accession of the 
fourth Shogun, produced its usual result. Nominally the 
heads of the administration they were without any will of 
their own, and were guided by their own hereditary coun- 
cillors, whose strings were pulled by someone else. The real 
I>ower then fell into the hands of ministers or bu-gi6, chosen 
from the hatamoto or lesser vassals, and many of these were 
men of influence and real weight. Still with them the habit 
of delegating authority into the hands of anyone of sufficient 
industry and energy to prefer work to idleness, was invin- 
cible, and in the end the dominions of the Tokugawa family 
came to be ruled by the Oku go-yii-hitsu or private secre- 
taries. The machine in fact had been so skilfully con- 
structed that a child could keep it turning. Political stagna- 
tion was mistaken for stability, 
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Apart from one or two unsuccessful conspiracies against the 
government, Japan experienced during 288 years the pro- 
foiindest tranquillity. She resembled the sleeping beauty in 
the wood, and the guardians of the public safety had a task 
not more onerous than that of waving a fan to keep the flies 
from disturbing the princess's slumbers. When her dreams 
were interrupted by the eager and vigorous West the ancient, 
decrepit and wrinkled watchers were found unfit for their 
posts, and had to give way to men more fit to cope with the 
altered circumstances which surroimded them. 

Socially the nation was divided into two sections by -a wide 
gulf which it was impossible to pass. On the one hand the 
sword-bearing families or gentry, whose frequent poverty was 
compensated for by their privileges of rank, on the other the 
agricultural, labouring and commercial classes; inter- 
marriage was forbidden between the orders. The former were 
ruled by the code of honour, offences against which were per- 
mitted to be expiated by self-destruction, the famous hara- 
kiri or disembowelment, while the latter were subject to a 
severe unwritten law enforced by cruel and frequent capital 
punishment. They were the obedient humble servants of the 
two-sworded dass. 

Japan had already made the experiment of free intercourse 
with European states in the middle of the 16th century, when 
the merchants and missionaries of Portugal were welcomed in 
the chief ports of Kiii-shiii, and Christianity bade fair to replace 
the ancient native religions. They were succeeded by the 
Spaniards, Dutch and English, the two latter nations confin- 
ing themselves however to commerce. The gigantic 
missionary undertakings of the two great English-speaking 
communities of the far West were the creation of a much later 
time. It will be recollected that in 1580 Spain for a time 
absorbed Portugal. The Roman Catholics began before long 
to excite the enmity of the Buddhist and Shmt6 priesthood, 
whose temples they had caused to be pulled down and whose 
revenues they seemed on the point of usurping. Nobimaga 
had favoured them, but in the civil wars tiiat raged at that 
period the principal patrons of the Jesuits were overthrown, 
and the new ruler Taicosama soon proclaimed his hostility to 
the strangers. Their worst offence was the refusal of a 
Christian girl to become his concubine. ly^yasu, a devout 
Buddhist, pursued the same religious policy as his predecessor 
in possession of the ruling power. His dislike to Christianity was 
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itiiiiiibtad fay the fMt tittt wme of Kdjjpori 
Oiristians, and the yoang prinee Hid^^ was himseK known 
to be on friendly tenns witii the misnonaries. The flame was 
fsnned by ibt Dutch and Enctidi, now become the hereditary 
political foes of l^pain, and the penceution was renewed with 
greater vigour than ever. Misaionariet were sought out with 
eager keenness, and in the company of their dbeiples subjected 
to cniel tortures and the moat honible deaths. The fury of 
persecution did not rdax wiA lyfyasu^s disappearance from 
the scene, and the final act of the drama was played out in 
the time of his grandson. 

An insuiTecti<m provoked by Ae oppresuon of the local 
dahniiM broke out in Ac island of Amakusa, where thousands 
of Christians joined the rebel flag. After a furious struggle 
the revolt was put an end to on the 94th Februaryi 1688, by 
the assault and capture of the castle of Shimabara, when 
87,000 people, two-thirds of whom were women and children, 
were put to the sword. It is hardly possible to read the 
native accounts of this business without a feeling of choking 
indignation at the ruthless sacrifice of so many unfortunate 
creatures who were incapable of defence* and whose only 
crime was their wish to serve the religion which thoy Imci 
chosen for their rule of life. The Portuguese were forhiddeti 
ever to set foot again in Japan. The English had pn^vioUNly 
retired from a commercial contest in which they found their 
rivals too fortunate and too skilful, and the edict went forth 
that the Dutch, who now alone remained, should thcnrefort.li 
be confined to the small artificial island of D^shimii, off the 
town of Nagasaki, where for the next 2^ centuries tliey iirid 
the Chinese were permitted to carry on a restricted and con- 
stantly diminishing trade. Attempts were made ()nc*e or 
twice by the English, and early in the present century by the 
Russians, to induce the government of Japan to relax their 
rule, but in vain. The only profit the world has derived from 
these abortive essays is the entrancing narrative of (iolownin. 
who was taken prisoner in Yezo in connection with a dcM'ent 
made by Russian naval oflScers in revenge for the rejection of 
the overtures made by the Russian envoy RcsanoflP, jHirhnpn 
the most lifelike picture of Japanese official manners that is 
anywhere to be met with. No further approaches were made 
by any Western Government until the United States Untk the 
matter in hand in 1852. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TREATIES — ^ANn-FOBEIGN SPntTT — HURDEB OF FOBEIGMEB8 

THE expedition of Commodore Perry to Loochoo and 
Japan was not the first enterprise of its kind that 
had been undertaken by the Americans. Having 
accomplished their own independence as the result of a con- 
test in which a few millions of half-united colonists had suc- 
cessfully withstood the well-trained legions of Great Britain 
and her German mercenaries (though not, it may be fairly 
said, without in a great measure owing their success to the 
very efficient assistance of French armies and fleets), they 
added to this memory of ancient wrongs a natural fellow-feel- 
ing for other nations who were less able to resist the might of 
the greatest commercial and maritime Power the world has 
yet seen. While sympathising with Eastern peoples in the 
defence of their independent rights, they believed that a con- 
ciliatory mode of treating them was at least equally well 
fitted to ensure the concession of those trading privileges to 
which the Americans are not less indifferent than the English. 
In 1886 they had despatched an envoy to Siam and Cochin- 
China, who was successful in negotiating by peaceful methods 
a treaty of commerce with the former state. In China, like 
the other western states, they had profited by the negotiations 
which were the outcome of the Opium War, without having to 
incur the odium of using force or the humiliation of finding 
their softer methods prove a failure in dealing with the obstin- 
ate conservatism of Chinese mandarins. For many years 
their eyes had been bent upon Japan, which lay on the oppo- 
site side of the Pacific fronting their own state of California, 
then rising into fame as one of the great gold-producing 
regions of the globe. Warned by the fate of all previous 
attempts to break down the waU of seclusion that hemmed in 
the ^ country of the gods,' they resolved to make such a show 
of force that with reasonable people, unfamiliar with modem 
artillery, might prove as powerful an argument as theories of 
universfj brotherhood and the obligations imposed by the 

42 
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comity of nations. They appointed to the chief ccmiman'd a 
naval officer possessed of both tact and detennination, whose 
judicious use of the fonner qualification rendered the employ 
of the second unnecessary. Probably no one was more agree- 
ably surprised than Commodore Perry at the comparative 
ease with which, on hb second visit to the Bay of Tedo, he 
obtained a Treaty, satisfactory enough as a beginning. No 
doubt the counsels of the Dutch agent at Nagasaki were not 
without their effect, and we may also conjecture that the 
desire which had already begun to manifest itself among some 
of the lower Samurai for a wider acquaintance with the mys- 
terious outer world was secretly shared by men in high posi- 
tions. Fear alone would not have induced a haughty govern- 
ment like that of the Shdguns to acquiesce in breaking 
through a law of restriction that had such a highly creditable 
antiquity to boast of. 

Most men's motives are mixed, and there was on the 
Japanese side no very decided unwillingness to yield to a 
show of force, which the pretext of prudence would enable 
them to justify. England and Russia, then or shortly after- 
wards at war, followed in the wake of the United States. 
Next an American Consul-General took up his residence at 
Shimoda, to look after the interests of whaling vessels, and 
skilfully made use of the recent events in China to induce 
the Shdgun's government to extend the concessions already 
granted. In 1858 the China War having been apparently 
brought to a successful conclusion. Lord Elgin and the French 
Ambassador, Baron Gros, ran across to Japan and concluded 
treaties on the same basis as Mr Harris, and before long 
similar privileges were accorded to Holland and Russia. In 
1859 the ports of Nagasaki, Hakodate and Yokohama were 
thrown open to the trade of the Five Powers, and a new age 
was inaugurated in Japan. 

It was not without opposition that the Shdgun's govern- 
ment had entered into its first engagements with the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia. An agitation arose when 
the first American ships anchored in the Bay of Yedo, and 
there were not wanting bold and rash men ready to undertake 
any desi>erate enterprise against the foreign invaders of the 
sacred soil of Japan. But at this time there was no leader 
to whom the malcontents could turn for guidance. The 
Mikado was closely watched by the Shdgun's resident at 
Kidto, and the dainUds were divided among themselves. The 
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principal opponent was the ex-Prinoe of Mito, whose con- 
stitutional duty was to support the Shdgun and aid him with 
his counsels in all great national crises. 

During the presence of Commodore Perry the reigning 
Shogim ly^yoshi had faUen ill, and he died not long after 
the squadron had sailed. He was succeeded by lus son 
ly^sada, a man of 28, who does not seem to have been en- 
dowed with either force of character or knowledge of the 
world. Such qualities are not to be expected from the kind of 
education which fell to the lot of Japanese princes in those days. 

In view bf the expected return of the American ships in 
the following year, forts were constructed to guard the sea- 
front of the capital, and the ex-Prince of Mito was sum- 
moned from his retirement to take the lead in preparing to 
resist the encroachments of foreign powers. By a curious 
coincidence, this nobleman, then forty-nine years of age, was 
the representative of a family which for years had maintained 
the theoretical right of the Mikado to exercise the supreme 
government, and was at the same time strongly opposed to 
any extension of the limited intercourse with foreign countries 
then permitted. Nor can it be wondered that Japan, who 
had so successfully protected herself from foreign aggression 
by a policy of rigid exclusion, and which had seen the humilia- 
tion of China consequent upon disputes with a Western Power 
arising out of trade questions at the very moment when she 
was being torn by a civil war which owed its origin to the intro- 
duction of new religious beliefs from the West, should have 
believed that the best means of maintaining peace at home 
and avoiding an unequal contest with Europe, was to adhere 
strictly to the traditions of the past two centuries. But when 
the intrusive foreigners returned in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, Japan found herself still unprepared to repel 
them by force. The treaty was therefore signed, interdicting 
trade, but permitting whalers to obtain supplies in the three 
harbours of Nagasald, Hakodate and Shimoda, and promis- 
ing friendly treatment to shipwrecked sailors. 

While making these unavoidable concessions, the Japanese 
buoyed themselves up with the belief that their innate 
superiority could enable them easily to overcome the better 
equipped forces of foreign countries, when once they had 
acquired the modem arts of warfare and provided themselves 
witii a sufficient proportion of the ships and weapons of the 
nineteenth century. From that time onwards this was the 
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central idea of Japan's foreign policy for many yean, as the 
sequel will show. Even at &is period there were a few who 
would have willing^ started off on this new quest, and two 
Japan e se actoaUy asked Conunodore Ferry to pve them a 
passage in his flagship. They were refaised, and tiieir seal 
was punished fay tiieir own government with imprisonment. 
The residence of Mr Harris at Shimmla^ and the visit which 
he JTifasted on pajring to the ci^ital created fresh diflSculties 
toit the advisers of die ShOgun. Written protests were de- 
livered by non-ofBcial members of his coimcily and he was 
obliged at last to ask the Mikado's sanction to the treaties, 
in Older to strengthen his own position. This invocation of 
the Mikado's authority may taiAy be called an innovation 
upon ancient custom. Neither Nobunaga, Hiddyoshi nor 
lyeyasu had thou|^t it necessary to get thdr acts approved 
fay him, and ly^yasu granted trade privileges entirely on his 
own responsibility, without his rig^t to do so ever being 
questioned. This reference to KiAto is the first sign of the 
decadence of the ShAgon's power. 

The supremacy of the Mikado having been once admitted, 
his right to a voice in the affairs of the country could no 
longer be disputed. His nobles seized the opportunity, and 
assumed the attitude of obstruction, which has always been 
a powerful weapon in the hands of individuals and parties. 
One man out of a dozen, of sufficient determination, can 
alwajTs force the others to yield, when his position is legal, 
and cannot be disturbed by the use of force. On the one hand, 
Mr Ebirris pressed for a revision of the treaty and the conces- 
sion of open ports at Kanagawa and Ozaka ; on the other was 
the Court, turning an obstinately deaf ear to all proposals. 
In its desperation the Sh&gun's government appointed to be 
Prime Minister, or Regent as he was called by foreigners, the 
descendant of ly^yasu's most trusted retainer, the daimio 
li Kamon no Kami of Hikon£, and Mr Harris, as has already 
been said, skilfully turning to account the recent exploits of 
the combined Elnglish and French squadrons in the Chinese 
seas, obtained his treaty, achieving a diplomatic triumph 
of the greatest value purely by the use of '* moral " pressure. 
The English, French, Russian and Dutch treaties followed. 
The Shdgun stood committed to a policy from which his 
new allies were not likely to allow of his receding, while to 
the anti-foreign party was imparted a consistency that there 
had previously been little chance of its acquiring. 
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Scarcely was the ink of these engagements dry, when the 
Shdgun, who had been indisposed for some weeks past, was 
gathered to his fathers, leaving no heir. According to the 
custom which had been observed on two previous occasions 
when there had been a break in the direct line, a prince was 
chosen from the house of Ki-shiii to be his successor. The 
ex-Prince of Mito, and several of his sympathisers among the 
leading nobles, namely, Hizen, Owari, Tosa, Satsuma and 
the Dat£ of Uwajima, a man of abilities superior to the size 
of his tiny fief in Shikoku, had desired to choose a younger 
son of Mito, who had been adopted into the family of Hito- 
tsubashi. But the Prime Minister was too strong for them. 
He insisted on the election of his own nominee, and forced 
his opponents to retire into private life. Thus to their dis- 
approval of the political course adopted by the Shdgunate, 
was added a personal resentment against its chief minister, 
and this feeling was shared in a remarkable degree by the 
retainers of the disgraced nobles. A bloody revenge was 
taken two years later on the individual, but the hostility to 
the systan only increased with time, and in the end brought 
about its complete ruin. 

Mito was the . jingleador of the opposition, and began 
actively to intrigue with the Mikado's j>arty against the head 
of his own family. The foreigners arrived in numbers at 
Kanagawa and Yokohama, and affronted the feelings of the 
haughty samurai by their independent demeanour, so different 
from the cringing subservience to which the rules of Japanese 
etiquette condemned the native merchant. It was not long 
before blood was shed. On the evening of the 2Gth August, 
six weeks after the establishment at Yedo of the British and 
American Representatives, an officer and a seaman belon^^ 
ing to a Russian man-of-war were cut to pieces in the streets 
of Yokohama, where they had landed to buy provisions. 
In November, a Chinese servant belonging to tlie French 
vice-consul was attacked and killed in the foreign settlement 
at Yokohama. Two months later, Sir R. Alcock's native 
linguist of the British Legation was stabbed from behind as 
he was standing at the gateway of the British Legation in 
Yedo, and within a month more two Dutch merchant cap- 
tains were slaughtered in the high street at Yokohama. Then 
there was a lull for eight or nine months, till the French 
Minister's servant was cut at and badly wounded as he was 
standing at the gate of the Legation in Yedo. On the 14th 
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January, 1861, Heusken, the Secretary of the American 
MiBsion, was attacked and murdered as he was riding home 
after a dinner-party at the Prussian Legation. And on the 
night of July 6 occurred the boldest attempt yet made on the 
life of foreigners, when -the British Legation was attacked by 
a band ol armed men and as stoutly defended by the native 
guard. This was a considerable catalogue for a period of no • 
more than two years since the opening of the ports to com- f 
merce. In every case the attack was premeditated and un- 
provoked, and the perpetrators on every occasion belonged 
to the swordbearing class. No offence had been given by the 
victims to those who had thus ruthlessly cut them down; 
they were assassinated from motives of a political character, 
and their murderers went unpunished in every instance. • 
Japan became to be known as a country where the foreigner 
carried his life in his hand, and the dread of incurring the 
fate of which so many examples had already occurred became 
general among the residents. Even in England before I left 
to take up my appointment, we felt that apart from the 
chances of climate, the risk of coming to an untimely end at 
the hands of an expert swordsman must be taken into account. 
Consequently, I bought a revolver, with a due supply of 
powder, bullets and caps. The trade to Japan in these 
weapons must have been very great in those days, as everyone 
wore a pistol whenever he ventured beyond the limits of the 
foreign settlement, and constantly slept with one under his 
pillow. It was a busy time for Colt and Adams. But in all 
the years of my experience in Japan I never heard of more 
than one life being taken by a revolver, and that was when 
a Frenchman shot a carpenter who demanded payment for 
his labour in a somewhat too demonstrative manner. In 
Yedo I think we finally gave up wearing revolvers in 1869, * 
chiefly because the few of us who resided there had come to 
the conclusion that the weight of the weapon was inconvenient, 
and also that if any bloodthirsty two-sworded gentleman in- 
tended to take our lives, he would choose his time and 
opportunity so as to leave us no chance of anticipating his 
purpose with a bullet. 

In the spring of 1862 Sir Rutherford Alcock returned to 
England on leave of absence, and Colonel Neale was left in 
charge. As I have said before, disbelieving in the validity 
of the reasons which had led the Minister to remove his 
official residence to Yokohama, the Charge d'Affaires re- 
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established himself at the temple formerly occupied as the 
British Legation. On the amiiversary, according to the 
Japanese calendar, of the attack referred to on a previous 
page, some CSommissioners for Foreign Affairs in calling upon 
Colonel Neale, congratulated him and themselves on the fact 
that a whole year had elapsed since any fresh attempt had 
been made on the life of a foreigner. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that in the first impulse of indignation at the savage 
and bloody slaughter of the sentry and corporal almost at 
his bedroom door, he should have conceived the suspicion 
that the visit of the Commissioners and their language in the 
morning, had been intended to put him oS his guard, and 
that consequently the Japanese government, or rather the 
Shdgun's ministers, were implicated in what looked like a 
barbarous act of treachery that deprived the Japanese nation 
of all right to be r^^aided as a civilized community; more 
especially as the native watch had been recently changed, 
and fresh men substituted for those who had fought so well 
in defence of Sir Rutherford Alco<^ the year before. But on 
reflection it will easily be seen that there was no real justifi- 
cation for such a belief. The assassin was one of the guard. 
After the murder of the two Englishmen he returned to his 
quarters and there committed suicide by rij^ing himseU up 
in the approved Japanese fashion. We may be sure that if 
his act laA been the result of a conspiracy, he would not 
have been alone. Ignorant as the Sh6gun*s ministers may 
have been, and probably were, of the sacred character of an 
envoy, it was not their interest to bring upon themselves the 
armed vengeance of foreign powers at a moment when they 
were confronted with the active enmity of the principal clans 
of the west* I think they may be entirely absolved from all 
share in this attempt to massacre the inmates of the English 
Legation. But on the other hand it seems highly probable 
that the man*s comrades were aware of his intention, and that 
after his partial success they connived at his escape. But he 
bad been wounded by a bullet discharged from the pistol of 
the second man whom he attacked, and drops of blood on the 
ground showed the route by which he had made his way out 
of the garden* As his identity could not be concealed, he 
had to commit sokkie in order to anticipate the penalty of 
death which the Shdgun^s government could not have avoided 
inflicting on hioou The apparent cognisance ol die other men 
on guard (who were what our law would call accessories 
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before the iaet), and the faet that neveitheless they took no 
diare in his act, is consonant with the statement that he was 
merely accomplishing an act of private revenge. EQs selec- 
tion of the darkness of night seems to indicate that he hoped 
to escape the consequences. Willis said that when he arose 
and looked out, the ni^t was pitch dark. It was the night 
before full moon, and in the very middle of what is called in 
Japan the rainy season. He ioiormed me that there was a 
hi^ wind and that heavy black clouds were drifting over the 
sl^. The stormy weather and the lateness of the hour (11 
to 12 o'clock) might perhaps account for the native lanterns 
which were hung about the grounds having ceased to give any 
light, but even under those circumstances it is a little sus- 
picious that the guard should have neglected to replace the 
burnt out candles. 

It was at Taku on our way down from Peking that Robert- 
son, Jamieson and I heard of this new attack on the legation. 
I believe our feeling was rather one of regret that we had 
lost the opportunity of experiencing one of tiie stirring events 
which we had already learnt to regard as normally character- 
istic of life in Japan. It certainly did not take us by surprise, 
and in no way rendered the service less attractive. But 
Jamieson had found a better opening in Shanghai, and the 
remaining two went on to Yokohama as soon as they could 
get a passage. 



CHAPTER V 

BICHASDSON's MURDiBR — JAPANB8B STUDIES 

THE day after my arrival at Yokohama I was taken 
over to Kanagawa and introduced to the Rev. S. R. 
Brown, an American Missionary, who was then engaged 
in printing a work on colloquial Japanese, and to Dr 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., who was employed on a dictionary 
of the language. The former died some yeais ago, but the latter 
is at this moment (1886) stiU in Japan,* bringing out the third 
edition of his invaluable lexicon and completing the translar 
tion of the Bible on which he has been occupied for many 
years. In those d^Ljs we had either to take a native 
scuUing boat for an ichibu across the bay to Kanagawa or 
ride round by the causeway, the land along which the railway 
now runs not having been filled in at that time. Natives 
used to cross by a public ferry boat, paying a temp6 (16( to 
the JcAibu) a-piece, but no foreigner was ever allowed to make 
use of the cheaper conversance. If he was quick enough to 
catch the ferryboat before it had pushed oSy and so seize a 
place for himself, the boatmen suooqply refused to stir. They 
remained immovable, until the intruder was tired of waiting, 
and abandoned the game. It was only after a residence of- 
some years, when I had become pretty fluent in the 
language and could argue the point with the certainty of 
having the public on my side, that I at last succeeded in over- 
coming the obstinacy of the people at the boathouse who had 
the monopoly of carrying foreigners. There was in those 
days a fixed price for the foreigner where ve r he went, 
arbitrarily detennined without reference to the native tariff. 
At the theatre a foreigner had to pay an idubu for admit- 
tance, and was then thrust into the ** deaf-box," as the 
gallery seats are called, which are so tar from the stage 
that the actors* speeches are quite indistinguishable. The 
best place tor both seeing and hearing is the domOf 
on the area of the theatre, dose in front of Hie stage. 

* Dr HcfAwni died id ISll. 
50 
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On one occasion I walked into the theatre, and took 
my place in one of the divisions of the doma, offering to pay 
the regular price. No, they would not take it. I must pay 
my ichihu and go to the foreigner's box. I held out, insist- 
ing on my right as one of the public. Did I not squat on 
the floor with my boots off, just like themselves? Well 
then, if I would not come out of that, the curtain would not 
rise. I rejoined that they might please themselves about 
that. In order to annoy a single foreigner, they would de- 
prive the rest of the spectators of the pleasure they had paid 
to enjoy. So I obstinately kept my place, and in the end 
the manager gave way. The ^^ house" was amused at the 
foreigner speaking their language and getting the best of the 
argument, and for the rest of my time in Yokohama I had 
no more difficulty in obtaining accommodation in any part 
of the theatre that I preferred. 

In those days the Yokohama theatre used to begin about 
eleven o'clock in the morning and keep optn for twelve 
hours. A favourite play was the Chiu^hwrGuraj or 
Treasury of Faithful Retainers^ and the Sara-Yashiki^ or the 
Broken Plate Mansion. The arrangement of the interior, the 
fashion of dress and acting, the primitive character of the 
scenery and lights, the literary style of the plays have not 
imdergone any changes, and are very unlikely to be modified 
in any marked degree by contact with European ideas. 
There is some talk now and then of elevating the character 
of the stage and making the theatre a school of morals and 
manners for the young, but the good people who advocate 
these theories in the press have not, as far as I know, ven- 
tured to put them to practical proof, and the ehibai will, 
I hope, always continue to be what it always has been in 
Japan, a place of amusement and distraction, where people 
of all ages and sizes go to enjoy themselves without caring 
one atom whether the incidents are probable or proper, so 
long as there is enough of the tragic to call forth the tears 
which every natural man sheds with satisfaction on proper 
occasions, and of the comic by-turns to give the facial muscles 
a stretch in the other direction. 

On the 14th September a most barbarous murder was com- 
mitted on a Shanghai merchant named Richardson. He, in 
company with a Mrs Borradaile of Hongkong, and Wood- 
thorpe C. Clarke and Wm. Marshall both of Yokohama, were 
riding along the high road between Kanagawa and Kawasaki, 
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when they met with a train of dosmtd'a retainers, who bid 
them stand a^de. They passed on at the edge of the road, 
until they came in sight of a palanquin, occupied by Shi- 
madiu Sabur5, father of the Prmoe of Satsuma. They were 
now ordered to turn back, and as they were ndieeling their 
horses in obedience, were suddenly set iqwn by several armed 
men belonging to the train, who hacked at them with their 
sharp-edged heavy swords. Richardson fell from his horse 
in a dying state, and the other two men were so severely 
wounded that tb^y called out to the lady: ''Ride on, we 
can do nothing for you/' She got safely back to Yokohama 
and gave the alarm. Everybody in the settlement ndio pos- 
sessed a pony and a revolver at once armed himself and 
galloped off towards the scene of slaughter. 

Licut.-Colonel V>*se« the British Cons^uK led off the Legaticm 
mounted escort in spite of Colonel Nealc's order that they 
should not move until he or their own commander gave the 
word. M. de Bdlecourt, the French Minister, sent out his 
escort, consisting of a half-dozen French troopers; Lieut. 
Price of the 67th Raiment marched off part of the Legation 
guards scccmipanied by some Froich in&intry. But amongst 
the first, peihaps the very first of all, was Dr Willis, whose 
high sense of the duty cast on him by his profesaon rendered 
him absolutely fearless. Passing for a mile along the ranks 
of the men whose swords were reeking with the blood of 
Englishmen, he rode along the high road through Kanagawa, 
where he was joined by some three or foxu' more Englidimpn. 
Ho proceeded onwards to Namamugi. when poor Ridiard- 
son*s corpse was found under the shade of a tree by the 
roadside. His throst had been cut as be was bring there 
wounded and helpless. The body was covered with sword 
cuts, any one of which was sufficient to cause death. It was 
C4irricd thence to the American Consulate in Eanagmwa, 
where Clarke and Marshall had found refuge and snrgieil 
aid At the hands of Dr Hepburn and later on of Dr Jenkins, 
our other doctor. There was onl}* one British maiiKil-wai 
l>'ing in the harbour, but in the course of the evening Adfloira] 
Kftper arrixTd in his flagship, the Euryalifs, with the gun- 
vessel JfUngd^t^^ "Hie excitement among the foreign mcr 
rantilc community was intensr, for this was the first coca 
nwm citi which 4-me of their own number had been strnd 
down. The Japanese sword is as sharp as a razor, and m 
llicts ieartul gashes. The Japanese had a way of cuttim 
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a man to pieces rather than leave any life in him. This had 
a most powerful effect on the minds of Europeans, who came 
to look on every two-sworded man as a probable assassin, 
and if they met one in the street thanked God as soon as 
they had passed him and found themselves in safety. 

It was known that Shimadzu Saburd was to lie that night 
at Hodogaya, a post-town scarcely two miles from Yoko- 
hama. To surroimd and seize him with the united forces of 
all the foreign vessels in port would, in their opinion, have 
been both easy and justifiable, and viewed by the light of 
our later knowledge, not only of Japanese politics but also 
of Japanese ideas with regard to the right of taking redress, 
they were not tar wrong. In the absence of any organised 
police or military force able to keep order among the turbu- 
lent two-sworded class it cannot be doubted that this course 
would have been adopted by any Japanese clan against whom 
such an offence had been committed, and the foreign nation- 
alities in Japan were in the same position as a native clan. 
They were subject to the authorities of their own country, 
who had jurisdiction over them both in criminal and civil 
matters, and were responsible for keeping them within the 
bounds of law and for their protection against attack. A "^ 
meeting was called at Hooper's (W. C. Clarke's partner) 
house under the presidency of Colonel F. Howard Vyse, the 
British Consul, when, after an earnest discussion and the 
rejection of a motion to request the foreign naval authorities 
to land 1000 men in order to arrest the guilty parties, a depu- 
tation consisting of some of the leading residents was ap- 
pointed to wait on the commanding officers of the Dutch, 
French and English naval forces and lay before them the 
conclusions of the meeting. The British admiral, however, 
declined to act upon their suggestion, but consented to at- 
tend another meeting which was to be held at the residence of 
the French Minister at 6 a.m. on the following morning. 
The deputation then went to Colonel Neale, who with great 
magnanimity waived all personal considerations and pro- 
mised to be present also. The idea had got abroad amongst 
the foreign community that Colonel Neale could not be 
trusted to take the energetic measures which they considered 
necessary under the circumstances. In fact, they found fault 
with him for preserving the cool bearing which might be 
expected from a man who had seen actual service in the 
field and which especially became a man in his responsible 
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situation, and they thought that pressure could be put upon 
him through his colleagues and the general opinion of the 
other forei^ representatives. But in this e3q>ectation they 
were disappointed. At the meeting Colonel Neale altogether 
declined to authorise the adoption of measures, which, if the 
Tycoon's government were to be r^arded as the government 
of the country* would have amounted virtually to making ' 
war upion Japan, and the French Minister expressed* an 
opinion entirely coinciding with that of his colleague. Calmer 
counsels prevailed, and Diplomacy was left to its own re- 
sources, arrangements* however, being made by the naval 
commanders-in^-'hief to {Mitrol the settlement during the night 
and to station guard-boats along the sea-front to conmiunicate 
with the ships in case of an alarm. 

Looking back now after the lapse of nearly a quarter of 
a oentur>\ I am strongly disposed to the beUef that Colonel 
Neale took the best course. The plan of the mercantile com- 
munitv was K^ld. attract i\^ and almost romantic. It would 
probably have been successful for the moment, in spite of the 
welKknown braverv of the Satsuma Mmurai. But such an 
event as the capture of a leading Japanesae nobleman by 
foreign sailors in the dominions of the Tycoon would have 
bccji a patent dcmcxnstration of his incapacity to defend the 
nation against the ** outer bar)>arian.** and would have pre- 
cipitated his downfall long before it actually took place, and 
before thcTv was an>*lhing in the shape of a league among 
the olans ready to establish a new government. In aU prob- 
ability the count T>' would have become a prey to ruinous 
anarchy, and collisk^ns with foreign powers would have been 
fi>L\j«rnt and seruMJs. Probably the s2axxghter of the foreign 
oommunity at Nagasaki would have been the immediate 
answer to the Kow struck at Hodc^raya^ a joint expedition 
wor.kl ha\-e been sent out by Rngland* Frazioe and Holland 
to fiirht mam a bl.vNi> battle and periiaps dismember the 
realm %^( the M;kad«>s. In the mearitinr>e the commeire for 
^ho.^^ sake we had come to Japan would have beoi killed. 
An«) how man> 1;\*es of Knn^^vans and Japanese would have 
bocn sacriti*v^d in return for that of Shimadm Sabuio? 

t was stand&ng out^nie the hotel that afternoon, and on 
soring the bristle of men rid:ng past^ inquired what was 
the cause. The reply, " A couple of Kngli^men ha^ne been 
cut dom-n in Kanagawa.** %iid not sho(^ me in the least. Hie 
accouata i^ such oocurrcjuors that had appeared in the 
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English press and the recent attack on the Legation of which 
I had heard on my way from ^Peking had prepared me to 
look on the murder of a foreigner as an ordinary, every-day 
affair, and the horror of bleeding wounds was not sufficiently 
familiar to me to excite the feelings of indignation that 
seemed to animate every one else. I was secretly ashamed 
of my want of sympathy. And yet, if it had been otherwise, 
such a sudden introduction to the danger of a horrid death 
might have rendered me quite unfit for the career I had 
adopted. This habit of looking upon assassination as part 
of the day's work enabled me later on to face with equani- 
mity what most men whose sensations had not been deadened 
by a moral anaesthetic would perhaps have considered serious 
dangers. And while everyone in my inmiediate surroundings 
was in a state of excitement, defending Vyse or abusing 
Colonel Neale, I quietly settled down to my studies. 

In those days the helps to the acquisition of the Japanese 
language were very few. A thin pamphlet by the Rev. J. 
Liggins, containing a few phrases in the Nagasaki dialect, 
a vocabulary compiled by Wm. Medhurst, senior, and pub- 
lished at Batavia many years before; Rodriguez' Japanese 
Chrammarf by Landresse ; a grammar by MM. Donker Curtius 
and Hofoiann in Dutch, and a French translation of it by 
L^on Pages ; a translation by the latter of part of the Japanese- 
Portuguese Dictionary of 1608; Hoffmann's dialogues in 
Japanese, Dutch and English; Rosny's Introduction h la 
langue Japonaise^ were about all. And but few of these were 
procurable in Japan. I had left London without any books 
on the language. Luckily for me, Dr S. R. Brown was just 
then printing his Colloquial Japanese^ and generously allowed 
me to have the first few sheets as they came over at intervals 
from the printing office in Shanghai. A Japanese reprint 
of Medhurst's vocabulary, which could be bought in a 
Japanese bookshop that stood at the comer of Benten-Ddri 
and Honchd Itchdme, speedily proved useless. But I had a 
slight acquaintance with the Chinese written characters and 
was the fortunate possessor of Medhurst's Chinese-English 
Dictionary, by whose help I could manage to come at the 
meaning of a Japanese word if I got it written down. It was 
very uphill work at first, for I had no teacher, and living in 
a single room at the hotel, abutting too on the bowling alley, 
could not secure quiet. The colonel ordered us, Robertson 
and myself, to attend every day at the " office " (we did not 
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call it the chancery then) to ask if our services were required, 
and what work we had consisted chiefly of copying despatches 
and interminable accounts. My huidwriting was, mifop- 
tunately for me, considered to be rather better than the 
average, and I began to foresee that a larger share of clerical 
work would be given to me than I liked. My theory of the 
duty of a student-interpreter was then, and still is, to learn 
the language first of all. I considered that this order would 
be a great interruption to serious work if he insisted upon 
it, and would take away all chances of our learning the lan- 
guage thoroughly. At last I summoned up courage to pro- 
test, and I rather think my friend Willis encouraged me to 
do this ; but I did not gain anything by remonstrating. The 
colonel evidently thought I was frightfully lazy, for when I 
said that the office work would interfere with my studies, he 
replied that it would be much worse for both to be neglected 
than for one to be hindered. At first there was some idea 
of rerting a house for Robertson and myself, but finally the 
Colonel decided to give us rooms at one end of the rambling 
two-storied building that was then occupied as a Legation. 
It stood at the comer of the bund and the creek, where the 
Grand Hotel now is, and belonged to a man named Hoey, 
who took advantage of my inexperience and the love of books 
he had discovered to be one of my weaknesses to sell me an 
imperfect copy of the Penny Cyclopwdia for more than a com- 
plete one would have cost at home. I used to play bowls 
sometimes with Albert Markham (of Arctic fame), who was 
then a lieutenant on board HJf.S. Centaur, and Charles 
Wirgman, the artist-correspondent of the Illustrated London 
News. Towards the end of October we induced the colonel 
to consent to our getting two lessons a week from the Rev. 
S. R. Brown, and to allow us to engage a native ^' teacher," 
at the public expense. So we had to get a second, and pay 
for him out of our own pockets. He also agreed to leave us 
the mornings free for study up to one o'clock. A ^^ teacher," 
it must be understood, does not mean a man who can ^^ teach." 
In those days, at Peking and in Japan also, we worked with 
natives who did not understand a word of English, and the 
process by which one made out the meaning of a sentence was 
closely akin to that which Poe describes in the Gold Beetle 
for the decyphering of a cryptograph. Through my " boy," 
who was equally ignorant of Elnglish, I got hold of a man 
who explained that he had once been a doctor, and having 
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nothing to do at the moment would teach me Japanese with- 
out any pay. We used to communicate at first by writing 
down Chinese characters. One of his first sentences was 
literally ^'Prince loves men, I also venerate the prince as 
a master " ; prince, as I afterwards divined, being merely a 
polite way of saying you. He said he had lots of dollars 
and ichilms and would take nothing for his services, so I 
agreed with him that he should come to my room every day 
from ten to one. However, he never presented himself again 
after the first interview. 

My ^'boy" turned out to be what I considered a great 
viUain. I had at an early date wanted one of the native 
dictionaries of Chinese characters with the Japanese equi- 
valents in Katakana. I sent him out to buy one, but he 
shortly returned and said that there were none in the place, 
and he must go over to Kanagawa, where he would be sure 
to find what I wanted. After being out the whole day, he 
brought me a copy which he said was the only one to be 
found and for which he charged me four ichibuSf or nearly 
two dollars. This was just after my arrival, when I was new 
to the place and ignorant of prices. Six weeks afterwards, 
being in the bookseller's shop, I asked him what was the 
price of the book, when he replied that he had asked only 
1^ ichibu. My boy had taken it away and returned next day 
to say that I had refused to give more than one, which 
he consequently accepted. Unconscionable rascal this, not 
content with less than 800 per cent, of a squeeze ! I found out 
also that he had kept back a large slice out of money I had 
paid to a carpenter for some chairs and a table. He had to 
refund his illicit gaini^, or else to find another place. 

After a time I got my rooms at the Legation and was able 
to study to my heart's content. The lessons which Mr Brown 
gave me were of the greatest value. Besides hearing us 
repeat the sentences out of his book of Colloquicd Japanese 
and explaining the grammar, he also read with us part of the 
first sermon in the collection entitled KiuS D6wa, so that 
I began to get some insight into the construction of the 
vrritten language. Our two teachers were Takaoka Kaname, 
a physician from Wakayama in Ki-shiO, and another man, 
whose name I forget. He was stupid and of little assistance. 
Early in 1863 Robertson went home on sick leave, and I had 
Takaoka Kanam^ to myself. In those days the correspon- 
dence with the Japanese Government was carried on by 
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means of Dutchi the only European tongue of which anythmg 
was known. An absurd idea existed at one time that Dutch 
was the Court language of Japan. Nothing was farther from 
the truth. It was studied solely by a corps of interpreters 
attached to the Dutch settlement at Nagasaki, and when 
Kanagawa and Hakodate were opened to foreign trade, some 
of these interpreters were transferred to those ports. On our 
side we had collected with some difficulty a body of Dutch 
interpreters. They included three Englishmen, one Cape 
Dutchman, one Swiss, and one real Dutchman from Holland, 
and they received very good pay. Of course it was my 
ambition to learn to read, write, and speak Japanese, and so 
to displace these middlemen. 

So Takaoka began to give me lessons in the epistolary style. 
He used to write a short letter in the running-hand, and after 
copying it out in square character, explain to me its meaning. 
Then I made a translation and put it away for a few days. 
Meanwhile I exercised myself in reading, now one and now the 
other copy of the original. Afterwards I took out my transla- 
tion and tried to put it back into Japanese from memory. 
The plan is one recommended by Roger Ascham and by the 
late George Long in a preface to his edition of the de 
Senectute, etc., which had been one of my school books. 
Before long I had got a thorough hold of a certain number of 
phrases, which I could piece together in the form of a letter, 
and this was all the easier, as the epistolary style of that 
time demanded the employment of a vast collection of merely 
complimentary phrases. I also took writing lessons from an 
old writing-master, whom I engaged to come to me at fixed 
hours. He was afflicted with a watery eye, and nothing but 
a firm resolve to learn would ever have enaUed me to endure 
the constant drip from the diseased orbit, which fell now on 
the copy-book, now on the paper I was writing on, as he leant 
over it to correct a bad stroke, now on the table. 

There are innumerable styles of caligraphy in Japan, and 
at that date the (m^e-riA was in fashkm. I had unluddly 
taken up with the mercantile form of this. Several jreaxs 
afterwards I changed to a teacher who wrote a very beaotifiil 
hand, but still it was oir-ye-nA. After the revolution of IMS 
the Jbttro-^, which is more picturesque and self-^willed, 
became the mode» and I put myself under the tuitioii of 
Takasai Tanzan, wha was the teacher of several noUes, and 
cme of the half dosen best in T^i6. But owing to this tri]ib 
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change of style, and also perhaps for want of real persever- 
ance, I never came to have a good handwriting, nor to be 
able to write like a Japanese ; nor did I ever acquire the power 
of composing in Japanese without making mistakes, though 
I had almost daily practice for seven or eight years in the 
translation of official documents. Perhaps that kind of work 
is of itself not calculated to ensure correctness, as the trans- 
lator's attention is more bent on giving a faithful rendering 
of the original than on writing good Japanese. , I shall have 
more to say at a later period as to the change which the 
Japanese written language has undergone in consequence of 
the imitation of European modes of expression. 

The first occasion on which my knowledge of the epistolary 
style was put into requisition was in June 1868, when there 
came a note from one of the Shdgun's ministers, the exact 
wording of which was a matter of importance. It was there- 
fore translated three times, once from the Dutch by Eusden, 
by Siebold with the aid of his teacher from the original 
Japanese, and by myself. I shall never forget the sym- 
pathetic joy of my dear Willis when I produced mine. There 
was no one who could say which of the three was the most 
faithful rendering, but in his mind and my own there was, of 
course, no doubt. I think I had sometime previously trans- 
lated a private letter from a Japanese to one of our colleagues 
who had left Yokohama ; it must have been done with great 
literalness, for I recollect that sessha was rendered ** I, the 
shabby one." But it could not be made use of officially to 
testify to my progress in the language. 

After the Richardson affair the Tycoon's government 
erected guardhouses all along the T6kaid6 within Treaty 
limits, and even proposed to divert the trains of the daimids 
to another route which ran through the town of Atsugi, but 
this project fell through. Foreigners were in the habit of 
using it for their excursions, but Robertson and I had to pass 
along it twice a week on our way to and from our Japanese 
lesson at Mr Brown's, and though determined not to show the 
white feather, I always felt in passing one of these trains that 
my life was in peril. On one occasion as I was riding on the 
Tokaidd for my pleasure, I met a tall fellow armed with the 
usual two swords, who made a step towards me in what I 
thought was a threatening manner, and haviiig no pistol with 
me, I was rather alarmed, but he passed on, content probably 
with having frightened a foreigner. That is the only instance 
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I CED recollect of even seeming intention on the part of a 
iamurai to do me harm on a chance meeting in the street, 
and the general belief in the bloodthirsty clutracter of that 
dass, in my opinion, was to a very great extent without 
foundation. But it must be admitt^ that whenever a 
Japanese made up his mind to shed the blood of a foreigner, 
he took care to do his business pretty effectually. 

My first experience of an earthquake was on the 2nd 
November of this year. It was said by the foreign residents 
to have been a rather severe one. The house shook consider* 
ably, as if some very heavy person were walking in list 
slippers along the verandah and passages. It lasted several 
seconds, dying away gradually, and gave me a slight sensa- 
tion of sickness, insomuch that I was beginning to fancy that 
a shaking whidi lasted so long must arise from within mj^self . 
I believe the sensations of most persons on experiencing a 
slight shodic of earthquake for the first time are very amilar. 
It is usually hdd that familiarity with these phemmiena does 
not breed ccmtempt for than, but on the contrary peracms 
who have resided longest in Japan are the most nervous about 
the dango'. And tlwre is a reason for tlus« We know that 
in not very recent times extremdy violent shodcs have 
occurred^ throwing down houses, s|ditting the earth, and 
causing death to thousands of people in a few moments. The 
longer the interval that has diqpsed since the last, the sooner 
may its ir-occ u nence be looked for. We have escaped many 
tosfees^ but the next will be perhaps oar last* So we fed on 
each occasion* and the anticqpation of harm become s stronger 
and stronger., and whete we at first used to sit ealmlT thrmigh 
a somewhat pi>ciloiiged vibration* the wooden joints of the 
homie KaisUjr cteal^ng and the cfoe fc er y rattfing mcnily on 
the ^Mtves* we now spring trcm o«r dfeans and niA for the 
door at the sHghtes* mox^nnent* 

Xjr experieifeett in Japan of an exeitii^ kind were prctty 
w nm ero U M s bnt* I TC^tH to say* nrrcr mdnded a reaiRy seriooa 
tMirlhqfttdke* aaid thMe wIk^ ctane to rnid inorr about tdie insig* 
wiftcaant 5f ^ei c saie n j > that the <vYant3T prodooes Bow-*-days 
iiM$« be re fei w d tie^ tlie pisses of the Seuanok^pcsftl Society's 
JkMTMU aand other ptriiilioaSicais of the diffta^pBttdMid genJugiit, 
iajr fiiend PtvuCesucr J<4fli Vihie^ w)io ha$ wit ooly iworte d 
loltiirrralWM oii a lasfje nfniiAMr <4 waUvral eas^Mpudaes, bat 
Wi <tt«i iiiKV^»*doJ in pMitedo^ aniftcM) <«xs « doady 
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CHAPTER VI 

OFFICIAL VISIT TO TSDO 

DURING the later months of 1862 a good deal of 
correspondence went forward about the ltd Gumpei 
(murderer of the sentry and of the corporal) affair 
and the Richardson murder, and Colonel Neale held 
various conferences with the Shdgun's ministers. The diplo- 
matic history of these proceedings has been already recounted 
by Sir Francis Adams, and as for the most part I knew little 
of what was going on, it need not be repeated her£. ' Tl)#— 
meeting-place for the more important discussions was Yedo, 
whither the Colonel used to proceed with his escort and the 
larger portion of the Legation staff. Some went by a gun- 
boat, others rode up to the capital along the Tdkaidd. At 
that period and for several years after, the privilege of visiting 
Yedo was by Treaty restricted to the foreign diplomatic 
representatives, and non-official foreigners could not cross the 
Rokug6 ferry, half way between Kanagawa and Yedo, except 
as the invited guest of one of the legations. And now all the 
foreign ministers had transferred their residences to Yoko- 
hama in consequence of the danger which menaced them at 
Yedo. We younger members, therefore, appreciated highly 
our opportunities, and it was with intense delight that I found 
myself ordered to accompany the chief early in December 
on one of his periodical expeditions thither. We started on 
horseback about one o'clock in the afternoon in solemn pro- 
cession, the party consisting of Colonel Neale, A von Siebold, 
Russell Robertson, and myself, with Lieutenant Applin com- 
manding the mounted escort. It was a miserably cold day, 
but R. and I combated the temperature by dropping behind 
to visit Mr Brown on our way through Kanagawa, and then 
galloping on after the others. They had evidently been going 
at a foot's pace during the interval. At Kawasaki we 
encountered an obstruction in the shape of an obstinate head 
ferrjmian, who did not recognize the British Charg6 
d'Afiaires, and refused to pass us over. The men on guard at 
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the watch-house commandmg the ferry, on seemg some of us 
approach to demand their assistance, ran away. The Colonel 
fumed with wrath, but fortunately at this moment there 
arrived in breathless haste a mounted officer from Kanagawa, 
who had followed us of his own accord on hearing that the 
English Charg6 d'Affaires had passed without a Japanese 
escort. So the ferrjnnan collected his men, and we got over 
without further trouble. A couple of miles beyond tibe river 
we came to the well4mown gardens called MnU Yashiki^ the 
plum-orchard, where we were waited on by some very pretty 
girls. Everybody who travelled along the Tdkaidd in those 
days, who had any respect for himself, used to stop here, in 
season or out of season, to drink a cup of straw-coloured tea, 
smoke a pipe and chaff the waiting-maids. Fish cooked in 
various ways and warm sakS (rice beer) were also procurable, 
and red-faced native gentlemen might often be seen folding 
themselves up into their palanquins after a mild daylight 
debauch. Europeans usually brought picnic baskets and 
lunched there, but even if they started late were glad of any 
excuse for turning in to this charmingly picturesque tea- 
garden. Everyone now-a-days is familiar with the Japanese 
plum-tree as it is represented in the myriad works of art of 
these ingenious people, but you must see the thing itself to 
understand what a joyful surprise it is to enter tiie black- 
paled enclosure crowded with the oddly angular trees, utteriy 
leafless but covered with delicate pink or white blossoms 
which emit a faint fragrance, and cover the ground with the 
snow of their fallen petals. It is early in February that they 
are in their glory, on a calm day when the sun shines with 
its usual brilUance at that season, while in every shady corner 
you may find the ground frozen as hard as a stone. But to 
my taste the plum-blossom looks better on a cloudy day 
against a dull background of crjrptomeria when you sit hy 
a warm fire and gaze on it out of window. In December, 
however, only the swelling buds are to be seen stretching 
along the slender shoots of last spring. We proceeded on 
our way without any special incident until we reached the 
notorious suburb of Shinagawa, half consisting of houses, or 
rather palaces, of ill-fame, where a drunken fellow who stood 
in the middle of the road and shouted at us got a fall from one 
of the troopers, and so we reached the Legation about sunset. 
The rest of the staff and the infantry guard, who had come 
by sea, landed about an hour later. 
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The building occupied as the legation was part of a Budd- 
hist templei Td-zen-ji, behind which lay a large cemetery. But 
our part of it had never been devoted to purposes of worship. 
Every large temple in Japan has attached to it a suite of what 
we might call state apartments, which are used only on cere- 
occasions once or twice in the year, but from time 
it has been the custom to accommodate foreign 
embassies in these buildings. A suitable residence for a 
foreign representative could not otherwise have been found in 
Tedo. As a general rule every Japanese, with the exception 
of the working classes, lives in his own house, instead of rent- 
ing it as do most residents in an European capital. Tiie 
only purely secular buildings large enough to lodge the British 
Minister and his staff were the Yashiki or ^^ hotels " of 
DaimidSf but the idea of expropriating one of these nobles 
in order to accommodate a foreign official was probably never 
mooted. There remained, therefore, only the ^^ state apart- 
ments " of some large monastery as a temporary residence 
until a site could be obtained and the necessary buildings 
constructed. Consequently there was no ground for the 
reproach which one writer at least has urged against the 
foreign ministers, that by turning sacred edifices into dwelling- 
houses they had insulted the religious feelings of the Japanese 
people. In the early years of our intercourse with Japan it 
is true that we were regarded as unwelcome " intruders," 
but in native opinion we " polluted " the temples by our 
presence no more than we should have " polluted " any other 
residence that might have been assigned to us. T6-zen-ji lay 
in the suburb of Takanawa fronting the seashore, and was 
therefore conveniently situated for communication with our 
ships, the smallest of which could anchor just inside the forts, 
at a distance of perhaps a mile and a half. Owing, however, 
to the shallowness of the bay, boats were unable to get up to 
the landing place at low tide, and the assistance which could 
have been rendered by a gunboat in the event of a sudden 
attack, such as had been experienced in 1861, was absolutely 
nil. There remained, however, the comfort derived from 
knowing that a refuge lay at no great distance, and no doubt 
the appearance of a gunboat within the line of forts that had 
been built to keep out foreign fleets produced a considerable 
moral effect upon the general population, though desperadoes 
of the sort that assaulted the guard in July 1861 would cer- 
tainly have been no whit deterred by any number of threaten- 
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ing men-oi-war which could not reach them. Behind the 
house there was a small ornamental garden with an artificial 
pond for gold fish, on the opposite side of which rose a hill 
covered with pine-trees A good way off from the quarters 
of the ministeri and at the back of the cemetery belonging to 
the temple, there was a small house named Jo-t6-an, which 
was occupied by the senior chancery assistant. A taU 
bamboo fence cut us off entirely from this part of the grounds, 
and joined the house at either end. The rooms were not 
spacious, and very little attempt had been made to convert 
them into comfortable apartments. I think there was an iron 
stove or two in the principal rooms, but elsewhere the. only 
means of warming was a Japanese brasier piled up with red 
hot charcoal, the exhalations from which were very disagree- 
able to a novice. The native who wraps himself up in tiiick 
wadded clothes and squats on the floor has no difficulty in 
keeping himself warm with the aid of this arrangement, over 
which he holds the tips of his fingers. His legs being 
crumpled up under him, the superficies he presents to the 
cold air is much less than it would be if he sat in a chair with 
outstretched limbs in European fashion. To protect himself 
against draughts he has a screen standing behind him, and 
squats on a warm cushion stuffed with silk wool. These 
arrangements enable him even in winter to sit with the 
window open, so long as it has a southern aspect, and 
foreigners who adopt the same system have made shift to get 
on. But if you are going to live in Japan in European style, 
you must, in order to be moderately warm during the winter 
months, replace the paper of the outer wooden slides with 
glass, stop up the openwork above the grooves in which the 
slides work that divide the rooms, and either build a fioreplace 
or put up an American stove. But even all this wiU not make 
you thoroughly comfortable. Underneath you there are 
thick straw mats laid upon thin and badly jointed hoarding, 
through which the cutting north-west wind rises all over ^ 
floor, while the keen draughts pierce through between tfaf 
uprights and the shrunken lath-and-plaster walls. Tin 
unsuitability of such a building as a residence for the ministe) 
and his stsff had been perceived from the outset, and loo| 
negotiations, having for their object the erection of a per 
manent legation, had by this time resulted in the assigmneo 
of an excellent site, on which a complete series of buildiDfl 
was being constructed from English designs, but at th 
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expense of the Shdgan's govemment. Other sit^ in the 
immediate vicinity had be^ pven to the Frencht Dutoli and 
Americans for the same pmpose* All these were carveil out 
of what had been once a favourite pleasure resort of tlio 
people of Tedo, whither in the spring all classes flocked to 
picnic under the blossoms of the cherry-trees in sight of the 
blue waters of the bay. Gotenyama was indeed a taini>us 
spot in the history of the Shdgunate. In its early days the 
head of the State was wont to go forth thither to meet tlie 
great daimids on their annual entry into Yedo» until lydniitau, 
the third of the line, to mark still more strongly the 
supremacy to which he felt he could safely lay claim* resolved 
that henceforward he would receive them in his castle» juHt 
like the rest of his vassals. From that time the gardens hud 
been dedicated to the public use. But already before tlie 
foreign diplomats took up their abode in Yedo, Gotenyama 
had been partially diverted from its original purpose, and vast 
masses of earth had been carried off to form part of the line 
of forts from Shinagawa to the other side of the junk ehanni^l 
that leads into the river. The British miuister'H reNuhsucr, 
a large two-storied house, which from a distance Hcuined to he 
two, stood on an eminence fronting the sea. Mugniflecni 
timbers had been employed in its construction, and tlie rooniN 
were of palatial dimensions. The floors were lacciuered, and 
the walls covered with a tastefully designed JupuncMe pnpitr. 
Behind and below it a bungalow had l)ccn erected for ihit 
Japanese secretary, and a site had l)ecn chosen for a sec'ond, 
destined for the assistants and students. On thif Nouihern 
side of the compound was an immense range of siiililcM r/nn- 
taining stalls for 40 hoij^s, and on the second storey qimrUrrs 
for a portion of the European guard. Some slight progri^ss 
had been made with the buildings for the French and l)utf;h 
legations. But we knew that the people disliked our f;rciM;rji^; 
there. The official and military class ohjectisd to i\ut 
foreigner being permitted to occupy such a fxiirimanding |K/si- 
tion overloolong the rear of the forts, and the jK/pula/wt 
resented the conversion of their former pleasure-ground iitU} 
a home for the *^ outer barbarians." To press on tlu; cmu' 
pletion of the houses and to take possession was rightly turn- 
sidered an important matter of policy. A (U^t tr^tmU was 
being dug round the enclosure, and a lofty w/joden paJisa/lf; 
was built on the inner margin, which, it was expectf^, would 
afford sufficient protection against a repetition of such sltadu 
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as that ol the 5th July 1861| and the British ensign was to be 
hoisted again in Yedo as soon as the buildings should be ready 
for occupation. We all looked forw€trd to that event with the 
liveliest feelings of anticipationi and for myself I anxiously 
expeoted its arrival because Yokohama was a hybrid sort of 
town, that by no means fulfilled my expectations, and I 
hoped before long to become a resident of the famous city to 
which I had looked with longing eyes from the other side of 
Europe. 

We rode daily in the environs of Yedo, to the pretty tea- 
house at Oji, which is depicted with sudi bright colours in 
Laurence Oliphant's book, to the pond of JiA-ni-sd on the 
road to KA-ahiik, to the other pond called Senzoku half way 
to Mariko, and to the temple of Fud6 at Meguro, where the 
pretty damsels at the tea-houses formed more than half the 
attraction. Within the city we made excursions to the 
temple of Kwannon at Asakusa, then and for long afterwards 
the principal sight of interest to the foreign visitor, to Atago- 
yama« where oti^er pretty damsels served a decoction of salted 
dienry-hlossoms, and to the temple of Kanda Mi&iin for the 
view over the city. But the gorgeous mausoleums of the 
Shdguns at Shiba and Uyeno were closed to the foreigner, 
and remained so iqi to the revolution of 1868. We were 
allowed in riding l>ack from Asaknsa to catdi a passing 
glimp;9ie of the lotus pond Shinohaiu-no-ik6, which is now 
sttrtmmded by a raeeoourse after the Eurcqpean manner, but 
the Fukia^ Paikm since known as the Mikadoes garden, and 
tiie :sJh^ cut tkMMts^ the castle from the Sakorada Gite to 
the Wadafura Gate of the inns' eirde were shut to us in 
eMiMMn with the Japanese pahUe* A large pottioQ of the 
eity in the inuuediate neighfaoarbood of the cMtle^ and large 
aNii» in ewty quarter weve oeeopied bv the rasfttki of 
|)iMMJ^ aad HutiMMliM^ of which fittle could be seen but 
K^^ac twv>ss4v>ried n>w:si i^ $liefii bamMek-baihliQgs sunoonding 
tlie KMAeKC' ot the owaer. f^ocn the tiop of Ats^jamm 
aloue w;^^ it |M»ible t^ jpel a view of the joateikw of sudi 
«ttc^\Mmijk and il aM$t be *ioutted thesi the kw>wM|ge thns 
^aiii«i<t<l <vwa|4et«tjr i^pwt the iku thESt the aoUks bved in 
INkltettt^ Ineyutar ■»««» «{ Vd«w bt^^m naiob and black 
w^^ahrtt^MMNMI wttlib dk»e w«?w vmMe. The we of tele- 
^if V fi rii ^ wi» 9tiktl^ tMbuieoi <» Atnifegcuadu i«t the people 
ih^^uftJI ftjr iioito the <dkMinMt»r tdKNat^iSi <•?< thesr 

t^Mt IM^ WM* 41 hiOli ^ llMilHii jaMWiT> 
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ostensihly for our protection, but also for the purpucie of 
preventing free communication with the people. These men 
belonged to a force raised by the Shdgun's ministers from the 
younger sons of the hatamotoi, and numbered 1000 or 1200. 
They wore the customary pair of swords (t.e. a long and short 
sabre thrust through the belt on the left side), a round flat hat 
woven from the tendrils of the wistaria, for the rank and file, 
and a mound-shaped lacquered wooden hat for the ofl&cers, 
a mantle or Ikiori, and the wide petticoat-shaped trousers 
called ^fcoma. Between than and the members of the foreign 
legations there existed no tie of any kind, for they were 
changed every fifteen days just like so many policemen, and 
mounted guwi indifferently at all the legations. It was not 
until 1807 that I managed to break throi^ this rule and get 
a special body of men attached to myself. Small guard- 
houses were dotted about the legation grounds for their 
accommodation. As soon as it became known that a 
foreigner was about to go out on foot or on horseback, half-a- 
dozen were detailed to follow him at all hazards. It was 
impossible to escape their vigilance. They were to prevent 
our speaking to any person above the rank of a common 
citizen or to enter a private house. On one occasion two 
members of our legation managed a visit to the father of a 
young tamuToi named Kotaro, who lived with us to study 
English. The fact was reported, and when the visitors went 
a second time they found the occupants of the house had 
removed to another part of the city. We were allowed to sit 
down in shops, and even to bargain for articles that took our 
fancy; but two kind of purchases were strictly prohibited, 
maps and the <^Bcial list of daimios and government officials. 
Anything we bou^t had to be sent afterwards to the legation, 
and delivered to the c^Bcials of the foreign department who 
lived within oar gates, and payment was made to thern. (/n 
one oecaskm the Prussian representative, Herr 3fax von 
Brandt, made a determined stand against this prohibition. 
Entering the shop of the bookseller Okada-ya in Shimmei 
Maye, where we fereigners were in the habit of buying Ux/ks, 
he inquired for the List of DaimiM. The bookseller replied 
that be had it not in stock. Herr von Brandt kx^w that be 
had, and announced his intention of remaining there until he 
was famished with wiuct be required. He ient a member of 
his party ikome to the L^ation to bring oat the maUriai.) for 
loadicoo* and sat dcttxminfdly down in the sfa<4». The 
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guards were at their wits' end. At last they dispatched a 
messenger to the castle to represent the impossibility of 
inducing him to give way, and at last towards evening there 
came an order to say that for this once the foreigner was to 
have the book. So the day was won. As a matter of fact,^ 
however, it was never necessary to proceed to this extremity, 
as we could easily procure what we wanted in the way of maps 
^d printed books through our Japanese teachers. MSS. 
were always a difficulty. As nothing could be published 
without permission, any book that touched upon govern- 
mental matters had from of old to be circulated in MS. 
Amongst such works were the so-called ^^ Hundred Laws of 
lyeyasu," which were supposed to embody the constitution 
of the Japanese government. The book contains references 
to offices of state that were instituted after his time, and the 
utmost that can be alleged in its favour is that it perhaps 
contains a few maxims from his lips and certain rules as to 
the appointment of high political functionaries that were 
observed in actual practice. There was another book, of 
undoubted authenticity, containing a vast mass of admini- 
strative regulations, of which I never obtained a copy until 
after the revolution, when it was no longer of practical value. 
That MS. is now in the British Museum. Another expedient 
for eluding the censorate was printing forbidden books with 
moveable types. It was frequently resorted to during the 
last years of the Shdgunate and at the beginning of the new 
rule of the Mikado, especially for narratives of political events 
during that period and for one or two important treatises on 
politics. Shimmei Maye was one of our favourite resorts in 
those days; here were to be had cheap swords, porcelain, 
coloured prints, picture-books and novels. I much regret 
that I did not then begin to collect, when the blocks were 
comparatively fresh; a complete set of Hokusai's Mangwa, 
in perfect condition, could be had for a couple of dollars, and 
his Hundred Views of Fuji for about a couple of shillings. 
But I had little spare cash for such luxuries, and all my 
money went in necessaries. 

Two days after our arrival in Yedo we paid a visit to the 
GordjiA, or Shdgun's Council. The word means ^^ August 
Elders.'' It was somewhat infra dig. for a foreign represen- 
tative to use the prefix go in speaking of them, but the phrase 
had been caught up from the Japanese who surrounded the 
minister, and for a long time I believe it was thou^t that go 
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meant five. I unveiled the mistake, and when I afterwards 
became interpreter to the Legation we adopted the practice 
of giving them the bare rd/til, except in addressing them 
direct, when etiquette demanded the honorific. I was un- 
provided with anjrthing in the shape of uniform, and had to 
borrow a gold-laced forage cap from Applin. We came after- 
wards to look with much contempt on these gauds, and to 
speak derisively of ^^ brass caps/' but in 1862 I was young 
enough to take considerable pride in a distinctive mark of 
rank, and after this occasion lost no time in buying a bit of 
broad gold lace to wear like my fellow officers. It was an 
imposing procession, consisting as it did of half-a-dozen 
^^ brass caps," the military train escort of twelve men under 
their gorgeous lieutenant, and a flock of about forty Japanese 
guards hovering about us before, behind, and on either flank. 
In these days a foreign representative may often be detected 
approaching the office of tiie minister for foreign affairs with- 
out any suite, and in the humble jinrikisha drawn by one 
scantily clad coolie. The interview took place in a long room 
in the house of one of the rdjid. A row of small black- 
laoquered taUes extended down each side, and chairs were 
set for the Japanese as well as the foreigners. On each table 
stood an earthen brasier, a black-lacquered smoking-stand, 
with brass fire-pot and ash-pit, and two long pipes, with a 
supply of finely cut tobacco in a neat black box^^^hree of 
the ministers sat on the right side of the room, and with them 
an ametsukif whose title was explained to me to mean spy. 
I suppose " censor " or " reporter " would be nearer. Below 
them sat eight gcn-koku bvrgidf or commissioners for foreign 
affairs. We used to call them governors of foreign affairs, 
probably because the governor of Kanagawa was also a 
bu-gid. In the centre of the room sat a " governor ** on a 
stool, while two interpreters (one of whom was Moriyama 
Takichird) squatted on the floor. The four higher Japanese 
officers alone were provided with tables and chairs, the 
^^ governors " sitting on square stools, with their hands in 
the plackets of their trousers. After some complimentary 
talk about the weather and health, which are de rigueur in 
Japan, a double row of attendants in light blue hempen robes 
(we used to term the upper part " wings ") came in bearing 
aloft black lacquer boxes full of slices of sponge cake and 
ydkan (a sweetened bean paste), and afterwards oranges and 
persinomons. Then tea was served in two manners, simply 
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infused, and also the powdered leaf mixed up with hot water 
^ and frothed. The conversation proceeded at a very slow 
r pace, as it had to be transmitted through two interpreters, 
ours who spoke Dutch and English, and theirs who spoke 
Japanese and Dutch. This gave rise to misunderstandings, 
and the Japanese ministers seemed every now and then to 
profit by this double obstruction to answer very much tram 
the purpose, so that Colonel Neale's observations had to be 
V,^peated all over again, interpreted and re-interpreted. 
Often the ministers would seem at a loss, whereupon one of 
the " governors " would leave his stool and glide up to 
whisper something in his ear. This proceeding reminded one 
of the flappers in Laputa. The principal topic was the 
murder of the sentry and corporal at T6-zen-ji which has 
already been related. To all the demands made by Colonel 
Neale, in accordance with the instructions he had received 
from Lord Russell, the r6ji(l objected, and when he informed 
them that the British Gtovemment required the payment of 
£10,000 in gold as an indemnity to the families of the two 
murdered men, they opened their eyes very wide indeed. 
They offered |8000. Colonel Neale at last lost all patience, 
which no doubt was what they were aiming at. He gave 
them a piece of his mind in pretty strong language, and the 
interview came to an end, after, I suppose, a sitting of abog^ 
three hours length, without anything having been settled.^^ 
forget whether it was on this occasion that Siebold literally 
translated the epithet ^^ son of a gun " by tepp6 no rmuuko; 
the adjective that preceded it he did not attempt 
to translate, as it has not even a literal equivalent in 
Japanese. The way in which the ministers contradicted 
themselves from time to time was something wonderful, and 
the application of the good unmistakeable Anglo-Saxon word 
for hun who ^' sajrs the thing that is not," was almost venial. 
Of course Colonel Neale did not omit to complain of the 
ferryman and the guards at Kawasaki, who had run away 
instead of putting us over the river, and Eusden in trans- 
lating used the words zij sloopen aUe voeg, which excited my 
risible muscles kept at too great a stretch through these 
tedious hours. I whispered to my ndgfabour, ** they all 
sloped away " ; a terrible frown from the old gentleman 
rebuked my indecorous behaviour, and I was afterwards 
informed that I should never be allowed thenceforth to be 
present on one of these solemn occasions. That was a lelid^ 
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to me, but I confess I ought to have felt more contrite than 
I did. At the age of nineteen and a half a boy is still a boy, 
but I ought to have manifested more respect for my elders. 

Eariy in February we received news that the legation build- 
ings in Gotenyama had been destroyed by fire on the night of 
the 1st. Many years afterwards I learnt on the best possible 
authority that the incendiaries were chiefly ChdshiA men 
belonging to the anti-foreign party ; three at least afterwards 
rose to high position in tiie state. These were Count Itft, 
Minister Ftesident of State (1886) ; Count Inouy^ Kaoru ; who 
the third was I forget. It need scarcely be said that they 
long ago abandoned their views of the necessity of putting an 
end to the intercourse of their country with the outside wcoid, 
and they are now the leaders of the movement in favour of 
the introduction into Japan of whatever western institutions 
are adapted to the wants and wishes of the people. 

l^nilis and I were now living together in a wing of the lega- 
tion house at No. 20 on the Bimd, and a young Japanese 
somitros named Kobayashi Kotard messed with us. He had 
been placed imder l/(^Uis' charge by the Japanese Government 
in order to acquire the English language, and was a nice boy, 
though perhaps not endowed with more tiian average abilities. 
He ^appeared to his home about the time that the ulti- 
matum of the British Government was presented to the 
Council of the Tycoon in the spring of 1868, and we never 
heard of him again. I had the teacher Takaoka Kanam£ now 
all to myself, and was beginning to read Japanese documents. 
Across the hills south of the settlement Uved a priest who 
knew something of the Sanskrit alphabet as used in Japan, 
and I used to go once or twice a week to him for instruction, 
but these studies were interrupted by the rumours of war that 
began soon to prevail; and the lessons from the American 
missionary, Mr Brown, also came to an end, as I was now able 
to get on alone. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

DEMANDS FOR REPARATION — JAPANESE PROPOSAL TO CLOSE 
THE PORTS — ^PAYMENT OF THE INDEMNITY (1868) 

AVERY complete account of the murder of Richardson, 
and the faUure of the Japanese Government to afford 
satisfactory redress either for that injury or for the 
attack on the Legation in June, had been sent home 
.to the Foreign Office, and in March 1868 Colonel 
Neale received instructions to demand ample repara- 
/ tion from both the Tycoon and the Prince of Sat- 
^v^suma. On the 6th April he sent Eusden up to Yedo on 
T[)oard the gunboat " Havoc " to deliver a Note, demanding 
the payment of £10,000 in gold for the wives and families of 
Sweet and Crimp, an ample apology for the other affair, and 
the payment of £100,000 as a penalty on the Tycoon for 
allowing an Englishman to be murdered in his territory in 
open daylight without making any effort to arrest the 
murderers. He warned the Council that refusal would be 
attended with very deplorable consequences to their country, 
and gave them twenty days to consider their reply. This 
lengthened period was allowed on account of the absence of 
the Tycoon and his chief advisers, who had left for Ki6to on 
the 8rd. If at the conclusion of the term allotted no answer 
was returned, or an unsatisfactory one was given, coercive 
measures would immediately be taken. It was also intended 
that on the return of the " Havoc " from Yedo, the " Pearl *' 
should be despatched to Kagoshima to demand of the Prince 
of Satsuma the trial and execution of the murderers of 
Richardson in the presence of one or more English offloers, 
and the payment of £25,000 to be distributed to the relatives 
of Richardson, to Marshall, Clarke and Mrs Borradaile. 

On the 10th Eusden came back from Yedo, bringing a 
receipt for the note and a refusal on the part of the Council 

Ito send an officer down to Kagoshima to advise the Prince of 
Satsuma to admit the demands to be made upon him. So tlw g 
idea of despatching the ^^ Pearl " was abandoned for Aft -J 
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moment^ as it was impossible to foretell whether the Council 
would give in. If they were obstinate, reprisals would at 
once, it was thought, be commenced, and all our availaUe 
force would be required to coerce the Tycoon's people. 
Satsuma must be left to be dealt with afterwards. So the 
G)lonel waited until the 26th. By the 24th April we had in 
the harbour the ^* Euryalus," 85 guns, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Kttper, the " Pearl," 21 guns, " Encounter," 14 
(conmianded by the brave Roderick Dew), " Rattler," 17, 
*^ Argus," 6, ^^ Centaur," 6, and 8 gunboats. The despatch 
boats " Racehorse " and " Ringdove " were employed in 
travelling backwards and forwards between Yokohama and 
Shanghai with the mails, and the ^^ Coquette " was daily 
expected from Hongkong. 

But as was to be anticipated, the Council begged for further 
delay. They asked for thirty days, and Colonel Neale gave 
them fifteen. 

My teacher Takaoka, who had private relations with the 
ya$hiki of the Prince of Ki-shiA, said they had never expected 
to get more than a fortnight, and as they felt certain the 
English Charg^ d' Affaires would cut down their demands, 
they asked for double. He believed that the only motive for 
the delay was to gain time for preparation, and that war was 
certain. In the native quarter it was rumoured that the 
English had asked for the delay, which had been graciously 
granted by the Council; otherwise we should have been 
attacked the very day after the term elapsed. The inhabi- 
tants of Tedo expected war, and began to remove their 
valuables into the country. Young Kotard had been carried 
off by his mama about the 20th. At Uraga, the little junk- 
port just outside the entrance to the bay of Yedo, there was 
a panic, and the people were said to have decamped with all 
their movable property to Hodogaya on the Tdkaido. On 
the other hand, there was some alarm felt in the foreign settle- 
ment. Meetings were held at which resolutions were passed 
to the effect that it was the duty of the executive to provide 
lor the safety of the European residents. At the same time 
the merchants declared their intention of not leaving the 
Kttlement unless specially called on to do so by Colonel 
Neale, as they believed that if they deserted their property 
without such an order, they would not be able to recover its 
▼ahie afterwards in the event of its being destroyed. The 
freoedent of the opium surrendered to Captain Elliot, the 
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British Sapermtendent of Trade at Canton in 1889, was of 
course in their minds, and they acted prudently in throwing 
the responsibility on the authorities. 

On the 1st May the Council asked for another delay of 
fifteen days. Eusden was sent up to Tedo ¥rith a message 
to the Council that before the Colonel could grant th^ 
request they must send down to Yokohama one of their 
number to receive an important communication which he had 
to make to them. The native population now began to be 
seriously alarmed, and the shopkeepers of Kanagawa removed 
their effects to Hodogaya so as to be out of reach of a bom* 
bardment, and to secure a further retreat into the interior* 2 
necessary, by the cross-country paths. The 2nd of May 
the last day on which the Yokohama people were 
by the native authorities to send away their property to 
Tlie government circulated a sensible proclamation from 
to door telling them not to be alarmed as there would h^ 
no war. At the same time notice was served on the peaswli 
within two miles of Yokohama to be prepared to give wm 
their houses to the troops, but as yet no soldiers had appeMM 
on the scene. 

On the 4th and 5th May long conferences took pkM 
between the English and French representatives and Adndnli 
and two Conunissioners -for Foreign Affairs, Tak£moto Krf 
no Kami and Tak^moto Hayato no Sh6, who had fcaflU 
deputed by the Council to explain the reasons why a fuiflwf 
jdelay was necessary. They probably represented that Aft 
/ difficulty in acceding to the English demands arose from At 
opposition of the dotmtds, for it seems that an offer was qMHb 
to them that the English and French forces should assist Aft 
Tycoon to quell the resistance of the anti-foreign partf^ 1m 
order to enable him to carry out the promises to whidi he wm 
bound by treaty. They offered, it was reported, to pay Al 
money indemnity, disguising it under the ingenious filAl 
of payment for a man-of-war ordered in England, iii 
wrecked on its way out. Finally an extension of time 



accorded until the 28rd of May, in order that the penAi 
consent of the Tycoon, who was expected to return by Al 
date, might be obtained to the English ultimatum. 

I rode out to Hodogaya on the afternoon of the 5th ffif 
met the train of the wife of a daimid going westwards, fl 
saw very few armed men other than those who accompflA 
her. A rumour had got about that 10,000 men were ill. A 
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Ullage and its neighbourhood, but the report was obviously 
wiliiout foundation. 

During the night of the 5th May there was a general exodus 
of all the native servants employed in the foreign settlement. 
Many of them took advantage of the occasion to ^* spoil the 
Egyptians.'' When Willis and I rose in the morning and 
ealled for *^ boy " to bring breakfast, there was a dead silence. 
I descended to the pantry and found it empty. Servants 
and cook had gone off, carrying with them a revolver, a 
Japanese sword, several spoons and forks which they doubt- 
ksB imagined to be silver, and the remains of last night's 
dmner wrapped in a table-cloth. This theft was the more 
carious, as I had the day before entrusted my servant with 
a considerable sum of native money to change into Mexican 
ddlars, which he had faithfully delivered to me. But we 
ought to have suspected their intentions, as they had asked 
lor an advance of half a month's wages, and had contentedly 
neeived wages up to date. Takaoka and my groom were 
faithful, so was also the messenger who went off into fits of 
congratulation on learning that the petty cash-box, of which 
I had charge, had not disappeared. It is much to the credit 
of the latter class that they have often stuck by their masters 
on occasions of trouble and even danger, when every one else 
has deserted the foreigner. 

With some difficulty we procured some eggs and sponge • - 
cake, and I went off to the customhouse to report the robbery. 
The officials, of course, promised to find the thieves, but we 
never heard anything more of them or of our property. All 
day long the townspeople continued to depart at a great rate. 
I went down to the native town, where I found many of the 
houses shut up, and at others everything ready packed for 
lemoval. Among the rest my friend the bookseller, at the 
comer of Benten-d6ri , had taken to his heels. But during 
fhe afternoon a proclamation was issued by the customhouse 
to tell the people that there would be no fighting, and many 
of them returned. The excitement was great throughout the 
town, both among foreigners and natives, and a lamentable 
initAnce of hastiness occurred on the part of a Frenchman. 
A native merchant, accompanied by two others, went to ask 
payment of a small debt that he claimed, and on its being 
refused, tried to obtain the money by force. Thereupon the 
Fienchman shot him, and two others, including the vicc- 
omsul, also fired their revolvers. Four bullets passed 
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ili»«fif|<li ili«> liMily fit flir iiiifc^rtiinntc man, hut without kiDiiif 
Ifliii *rii<- KiMirli Ailtiiiritl wiiN rxrcsNivcIy angry. He at 
iiMi.i iiiit.aifil III! tiirrrliitiii luid Imd liim ronveyed on board 
lli^ ltM|t«lii|> 'l'«v(i AitirririuiN wrro likewise attacked, and 
Miii' iif lliiiiti irim rcirrind off liidfwAy across the swamp by 
i.l|tlii itu-ii« ^vliit filtflitrtird lilin with A spear and an iron hook 
^/hli.lt iliov hi'lil iivri hl!« hriid. Ho was rescued by the tall 
^»-ti.3»iitii %\t iiiit Irgtilioti ifuiird. or else he would probably 
K.it.- 1i.»>ii ao\%'ivlv bf^Alni, if not killed, for the Japanese 
Mk«,> iuuit%U» to tli«tiii|,Mii\h In^twcrn fon^igners of different 

itu {\u \\\\\ %y\\ irn,*tirr t«\Ut mc thftt a mci^scnpL'r had come 
!>♦ t%u%\ (SNvm \»N<%\ vcwi h\ A |vr!ft*M\Aj5t* M hiijh rank, who 
,1, !-««%, ) 4v \*»m\\\ ^wwAMwUaWs ^hc :ntcr.tuv/.< M the Knglish 
* ^-i^V ,r VflA^^v^*. ^\\A ynhc'.hcT he «As ••;?.:vi>5r,^ to swait the 
Hs4%%%'v\ M <K 1\%>.NV.'., tii-iv^ n\v.;;,t m* *v i:z tir^f^ :*r four 
tv^,v.^,^t t's-?,'k;\ i*l..\^ K^^•; ."v :*.>r»**-.,:%rr#. Ir. th&t TibSte the 

V,,-^, ^>..»»»s%/>^^^- ^i-N.' «-*» v.. ;x* :'•/.■: ..' "KTi^w tv tllif Cc»IXIIQ1« 
4 T.v«*MM»v««-k T«v ' ^»*«' Zxs*/ c^^r^w <i..x-»r. vhi;»y v\"ii-i.". TifPt 

V «..t « •,.%,' )K ^«mV <.«ii v'u* :h»> h. .vxiiii l\n ranxfmt ^ 
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« 

would give way, but the demand for a further postponement 
of the Japanese answer did not tend to encourage the hope 
of a peaceful settlement. A Japanese friend told me that the 
Tycoon could not by any means accept the assistance of 
ftneign powers against the dainMs, and that the abolition 
of the Mikado's dignity was impracticable. If we attacked 
Satsuma the Tycoon and daimiba would be bound to make 
common cause with him. I suppose the idea of the foreign 
dqilomatic representatives at that time was to support the 
Tycoon, whose claim to be considered the sovereign of Japan 
had already been called in question by Rudolph Lindau in 
lus *' Open Letter " of 1862, against the anti-foreign party 
oonsisting of the Mikado and datmtds, and if necessary to 
eoDvert him into something more than a mere feudal ruler. 
For we had as yet no idea of the immense potency that laj 
in the mere name of the sovereign de jure^ and our studies 
J^ianese history had not yet enabled us to realize the truth] 
that in the civil wars of Japan the victory had as a rule rested] 
with the party that had managed to obtain possession of th< 
person of the Mikado and the regalia. There has probably^ 
Bsrer been any sovereign in the world whose title has rested 
apon so secure a basis as that of the ancient emperors of 
J^pan. 

On the 25th another conference took place between the 
rlish and French diplomatic and naval authorities on the 
side, and Tak^moto Kai no Kami and a new man named 
Shibata Sadatard on the other. The latter began by thank- 
ing the foreign representatives in the name of the Tycoon 
lor their offer of material assistance, which he was, however, 
compelled to decline, as he must endeavour to settle the 
differences between the daimida and himself by his q^^n 
maided forces and authority. As to the indemnity,^ the 
Tycoon's government recognized that the demand was just, 
bat they were afraid to pay immediately, as their yieldmg 
nonld bring the dmmids down upon them. But they offered 
to pay the money by instalments in such a manner as not to 
attract public notice, and the further discussion of the details 
was put off to a future occasion. Probably Colonel Neale 
did not care very much how the matter was arranged, pro-* 
vided he could show to Her Majesty's Government that hey 
had carried out his instructions. So the basis of an undei/ 
itanding was arrived at, and it was further conceded that 
the foreign representatives, that is those of England and 
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Franoe, should take measures to defend Yokohama 
attack by the anti-foreign party. 

Cok>nel Neale had written to Major-General Brown, who 
was in command at Shanghai, applying for a force of two 

• thousand men, but a despatch now arrived from the gencnl 
stating his inability and objections to furnishing any troops. 
It was said that he had ridiculed the idea of a militaiy 
expedition against Japan long before Colonel Neale propoiad 
it to him. Nevertheless the establishment of a garrison of 
English troops at .Yokohama was merely delayed by this 
refusal, and after Sir Rutherford Alcock's return to Japan 
in the spring of 1864 good reasons were given to the same 
' general why he should change his mind. 

P All this time there existed considerable alarm with respect 
to the aims and intentions of a somewhat mysterious class 0t 
• 'Japanese called rdrUn. These were men of the two-swordfld 
class, who had thrown up the service of their daimids, sad 
plunged into the political agitations of the time, which had H 
two-told object, firstly, to restore the Mikado to his anciaaft 
position, or rather to pull down the Tycoon to the same laMi 
V as the great daimids, and secondly, the expulsion of ^^ 
barbarians " from the sacred soil of Japan. They came 
cipally from the south and west of the country, but there 
many from Mito in the east, and a sprinkling from all 
other clans. About the end of May there was a rumour 
they designed to attack Kanagawa, and the Americans 
living there were compelled to transfer their residence 
Yokohama, not, however, without ^'compensation for 
turbance." 

The Tycoon's people were naturally desirous of doing wit 
that was practicable to conciliate their domestic enenufl^ 
and turned such rumours to account in the hope of being aW 
to confine the foreigners at Yokohama within a limited spaf% 
such as had formed the prison-residence of the Dutch 
[_ Nagasaki in former times. Incidents, too, were not wants 
of a character to enforce their arguments. One of the 
tants of the F^nglish consulate was threatened with perscnHl 
violence by a couple of two-sworded men as he was enterM 
a tea-house on the hill at Kanagawa. He pulled oat j|| 
pistol, and pointed it at them, on which they drew bsA 
Taking advantage of the opportunity he ran down to til 
landing-place, where he got a boat and so returned in safefe 
to Yokohama. It was reported that the officials at the gusij| 
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house tried to prevent the boatmen from taking him across 
the bay, but however this may be, they pacified his assailants, 
one of whom had hall-drawn his sword ; and in those days we 
^lere always told that a samurai might not return his sword 
to the scabbard without shedding blood, so that the affair 
was entitled to be ranked as very alarming. 

At the beginning of June, in consequence of a report 
that half-a-dozen r6nins were concealed in the place, 
the betti-gunU (a body from which the legation guards 
at Yedo were supplied), together with some drilled 
troops, came down to Yokohama, and took up their 
quarters at some newly erected buildings under Nog6 hill, and 
from that date until long after the revolution of 1868 we had 
constantly a native garrison. I recognized among the former 
several men with whom I had become friends during the visit 
to Yedo already narrated. Fresh additions were made to the 
British squadron in the shape of two sloops, the '^ Leopard " 
and the ^^ Perseus." The rumours of warlike operations had 
died away, and it was given out that the intention of directly 
enforcing our demands on Satsuma had been abandoned, as 
the Tycoon had undertaken to see to that part of the business, 
and it was believed also that to insist upon them at present 
would give rise to a civil war. 

On the 14th June there arrived at the legation in Yoko- 
hama Kikuchi lyo no Kami and Shibata Sadataro, Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Affairs, to complete arrangements for 
paying $440,000 (representing £110,000) in seven instalments 
extending over six weeks, the first to be delivered on the 
ISth. But on that day came a note of excuse from one of the 
Council stating that unavoidable circumstances had arisen 
which prevented the agreement being carried out, and that he 
himself would in a day or two arrive at Yokohama to discuss 
matters with the English Charg^ d' Affaires. Colonel Neale 
very properly refused to hold any more communications with 
the Tycoon's ministers, and after a couple of days' considera- 
tion, finally placed the solution in the hands of Admiral 
Kflper. The latter, it was said, did not know what to do. 
He had never seen a gun fired in action, and hardly appre- 
ciated the Colonel's suggestion that he should at once proceed 
to seize the steamers lately purchased in such numbers by 
the Japanese. The Council at Yedo now became thoroughly 
frightened ; they had temporized as long as possible, and had 
worn out the patience of the English authorities. But they 
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left no stone unturned to avoid openly giving way, 
Ogasawara himself came down to Yokohama to bring the 
French Charg^ d 'Affaires and Admiral to intercede. Tlie 
latter, however, refused; insisted on the demands of Giosfc 
Britain being satisfied, and claimed that the defence of Yofci^ 
hama should be entrusted to them. Ogasawara had »t 
returned from Eidto with an order from the Tycoon, dictatsi 
to him by the Mikado and the anti-foreign element in the 
ancient capital, to make arrangements with the foreign lepn^ 
sentatives for closing all the ports I For himself he seemed to 
dislike his instructions, and even gave hints to the Fraach 
Charg^ d' Affaires as to the nature of the reply which ImuI 
best be given. A pageful of notes of exclamation would 
be sufficient to express the astonishment of the foreign 
of Yokohama when this extraordinary announcement 
made, but the presence of the combined squadrons in 
harbour relieved them from any anxiety as to the manntt Itt 
which the diplomatic representatives would reply to it. 

The Japanese Government, having completely failed to 
persuade the French authorities to intervene on their hrjwif^ 
which would have indeed been impossible when the 
was accompanied by the preposterous demand that 
should forthwith clear out of Yokohama, sent a messaip tik 
Colonel Neale at one a.m. on the morning of the 24th 
to say that the money should be paid, and requesting t0« 
informed at what hour he would receive it. The reply 
that the original agreement to pay in instalments, 
been broken by the Japanese Government, was now null 
void, and that the whole must be delivered in the couiMi 
the day. This was accordingly done ; at an early hour 
laden with boxes containing each a couple of thousand doBvOi 
began to arrive at the legation. All the Chinese shroffs (i 
employed by merchants and bankers in the Far Easft 
examine coin to see whether it is genuine) were borrowed 
do the shroffing and counting. The chancery was cro^ 
with the intelligent Chinamen busily employed in clinking 
coin against another, and putting them up into parcelit ^ 
be replaced in the boxes and carried off on board Ifeil 
squadron. The process occupied three days. But nlrei^l 
on the 24th Colonel Neale had addressed a letter to tibi 
Admiral relieving him of the unwelcome task of undertaknif 
coercive operations. 

The note, dated on the very day on which the indemni^ 
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was paid, in which Ogasawara Dzusho no Kami (to give him 
his full title) had conveyed to Colonel Neale the orders o< 
Tycoon to close the ports and expel all foreigners from th^ 
comitry, was the first on which I was called to exercise 
capacity as a translator. Of course I had to get the helQ of 
my teacher to read it, but my previous practice in the 
epistolary style enabled me to understand the construction, 
and to give a closer version perhaps than either of the others 
which were prepared in the legation. This, to me supremely 
important, document ran as follows: — 

I communicate with you by a despatch. 

The orders of the Tycoon, received from Ki6to, are to the 
effect that the ports are to be closed and the foreigners driven 
out, because the people of the country do not desire intercourse 
with foreign countries. The discussion of this has been entirely 
entrusted to me by His Majesty. I therefore send you this 
communication first, before holdinf^ a Conference as to the 
details. ^ 

Respectful and humble communication. ^ 

It is perhaps a little too literal. The opening phrase is 
simply equivalent to the ^^ Monsieur le Charg£ d' Affaires," 
and the sentence with which the note concludes is about the 
same thing as the ^^ assurance of high consideration," which 
we have borrowed from the French. But the rest of it is 
accurate, and the allusion to the Mikado which appears in 
the version made from the Dutch translation furnished by the 
Japanese {vide the Bluebook) had nothing to support it in 
the original text. I cannot forbear from quoting the reply of 
Colonel Neale, though as far as possible I intend in these 
*' Reminiscences " not to rely on published sources of infor- 
mation. It ran thus : — 

Lfieutenant-Colonel Neale to the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Yokohama, June 24, 1868. 

The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty's Charg6 d* Affaires, 
has received, in common with his colleagues, and with extreme 
amazement, the extraordinary announcement which, under in- 
structions from the Tycoon, His Excellency has addressed to 
him. 

Apart from the audacious nature of this announcement, which 
is unaccompanied by any explanations whatever, the Under- 

F 
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signed is bound to believe that both the Spiritual and Tempi 
sovereigns of this country are totally ignorant of the disaglw 
consequences which must arise to Japan by their determinaftii 
« thus conveyed through you to close the opened ports, and 
remove therefrom the subjects of the Treaty Powers. 

For himself 9 as Representative of Her Britannic Majesty^ 1 
Undersigned has to observe, in the first instance, that the Bd 
of this country may perhaps still have it in their power to modi 
and soften the severe and irresistible measures which will, iril 
out the least doubt, be adopted by Gxeat Britain most elSeb 
ally to maintain and enforce its Treaty obligations with t 
country, and, more than this, to place them on a far m 
satisfactory and solid footing than heretofore, by speedily ai 
ing known and developing any rational and acceptable pli 
directed to this end, which may be at present concealed by ] 
Majesty the Tycoon or the Mikado, or by both, to the great ■ 
imminent peril of Japan. 

It is therefore the duty of the Undersigned solenmly to w« 
the Rulers of this country that when the decision of I 
Majesrty's Government, consequent upon the receipt of Y« 
Excellency's announcement, shall have in due course bl 
taken, the development of all ulterior determinations now hi 
back will be of no avail. 

The Undersigned has in the meantime to inform Tour 
lency, with a view that you may bring the same to the 
ledge of His Majesty the Tycoon, who will doubtless make 1 
same known to the Mikado, that the indiscreet communicatf 
now made through Your Excellency is unparalleled in the^l 
tory of all nations, civilized or imcivilized ; that it is, in f ael| 
declaration of war by Ji^pan itself against the whole of 1 
Treaty Powers, and the consequences of which, if not at ai 
arrested, it will have to expiate by the severest and most meiil 
chastisement. 

With Respect and Consideration. i 

Edwd. St. John Neals* 

With the exception of the lapse from the third person to t 
second, in the second, third and fourth paragraphs, this note 
well constructed, and its periods nicely balanced. The h 
guage is perhaps rather stronger than more modem tai 
would approve, but with a powerful, almost overwhelm! 
squadron of men-of-war at one's back, the temptation 
express one's feelings with frankness is not easy to resist. 
' What the writer meant by " rational and acceptal 
means " directed to the end of placing the treaty obligatik 
of Great Britain with Japan on a more ^' satisfactory a 
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solid footing than heretofore " can only be conjectured. I 
think it is an allusion to the plan that had been mooted of 
our affording^ material assistance to the Tycoon in suppressing 
the opposition of the daimids of the west and south to the 
pro-foreign policy of the Japanese Government, afid perhaps 
to a formal agreement between the Tycoon and the Mikado 
that the latter should ratify the treaties. Certainly the 
successful execution of such a plan would have placed the 
Tycoon firmly in the seat of his ancestors, and have fore- 
stalled the revolution of 1868 by which his successor was 
upset, but it would not have been effected without enormous 
bloodshed, and the Japanese people would have hated the 
ruler who had called in foreign aid to strengthen his position. 
He could then only have maintained himself there by the 
adoption of the severest measures of repression, and the nation 
woidd have been subjected to a terrible and lasting despotism. 
It is certainly a thing to rejoice at that the Tycoon's council 
had sufficient patriotism to reject such an offer. The 
Japanese were left to work out their own salvation, and when 
the revolution did at last break out, the loss of life and pro- 
perty was restricted within narrow limits, while the resulting 
benefits to the Japanese nation in the establishment of 
civilized and comparatively free institutions have been such 
as would have been for ever precluded had the suggestions of 
certain Europeans been listened to. 



CHAPTER Vm 

BOMBARDMENT OF KAOOSHIMA 

THUS one portion of the instructions sent out in 
home had been carried into effect, and tbn 
now remained only the exaction of reparation fn 
the Prince of Satsuma. The demands to be mfl 
included, it will be remembered, the trial and executi 
in the presence of English officers of the murderers 
Richardson, and the payment by the Prince of 
indenmity of £25,000 as compensation to Richardso 
relatives and to the three other members of the party n 
had been attacked. Marshall and Clarke had recovered fr 
their wounds, which in the case of the latter were serii 
enough, as he had received a dangerous sword cut in 1 
shoulder, and Mrs Borradaile, who was not wounded, 1 
returned to China. The Tycoon's people were natun 
desirous of having the settlement with Satsuma left in Hk 
hands, but I suppose Ogasawara, when pressed on the po 
by Colonel Neale, acknowledged that the government w 
impotent in the matter, and the British Charge d'AChi 
consequently assumed ^e responsibility of requesting 
Admiral to convey him and his staff to Kagoshima, in or 
to pres^it the demands he had been instructed to formidi 
The Admiral had at first been unwilling to send more ti 
a couple of ships, but it was finally determined that 
squadron should consist of H.M.S. ^^Euryalus," ''Peai 
" Perseus," " Argus," " Coquette," " Racehorse," and 
gunboat ^^ Havoc." The whole staff of the legation, h 
Colonel Neale down to myself, embarked on board the vari 
ships, Willis and myself being in the paddle-sloop ** Algu 
Conunander Lewis Moore. The weather on the voyage dc 
was remarkably fine, and the squadron arrived at the mo 
of the Bay of Kagoshima, where it anchored for the nq 
on the afternoon of the 11th August. Early on the loUon 
morning we proceeded up the bay, and came to an ami 
off the town. 

84 
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A letter had been prepared beforehand stating the 
demands, which had somehow or other been translated into 
Japanese by Siebold and his teacher ; it was a diflScnlt docu- 
menty and I fancy the Japanese version did not read very 
well. A boat at once came off from the shore with two 
officers, to whom the letter was delivered. In the afternoon 
of the following day some other officials visited the flagship, 
and stated that it was quite impossible to say when the 
answer would be given. The name of the principal official 
who visited Colonel Neale on this occasion was Ijiohi Shdji. 
I knew him very well afterwards in Yedo. He and his retinue 
of forty men came on board, after having exchanged a parting 
cup of saki with their prince, with the full design of making 
a sudden onslaught upon the British officers, and killing at 
any rate the principal ones among them; they intended in 
this way to make themselves masters of the flagship. It was 
a bold conception, and might have been successful but for 
the precautions ti^en on our side. Only two or three were 
admitted into the Admiral's cabin, while the marines kept a 
vigilant eye upon the retinue who remained on the quarter 
deck. While they were still on board another boat arrived, 
whether with reinforcements or orders to countermand the 
intended slaughter I do not know, but Ijichi, after conmiuni- 
cating with the men who came in her, said he must return 
to the shore. In the evening a written reply was received, 
the bearer of which was told to return on the following 
morning to learn whether it was considered of a satisfactory 
character. 

The letter on examination proved to contain a fin de non 
recevoir; it said that the murderers could not be found, 
blamed the Tycoon for having made treaties without inserting 
a clause to prevent foreigners from hnpeding the passage of 
the prince along the highroads; spoke of delay until the 
criminals could be arrested, captured, and punished, after 
which the question of an indemnity could be discussed, and 
practically referred the British Charg6 d 'Affaires back to the 
Yedo Government. When the messenger arrived on the 
morning of the 14th, he was informed that the reply was 
considered unsatisfactory, and that no further communication 
would be held with the Japanese except under a flag of truce. 
The Admiral then made a little trip up the bay to reconnoitre 
some foreign-built steamers lying at anchor off Wilmot Point 
in the plan, and take some soundings at the head of the bay 
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beyond. On hia return in the afternoon the commanders 
tlie vurioiiR ahipn were summoned on board the flagship 
rc^i«eive tlieir inHiruetioiis from the Admiral. There was 
intention on our part of immediately attacking the batteri 
but the Aihuiral probably supposed that by adopt 
repriNals, that is taking possession of the steamers, he woi 
induee the Satsuma men to give some more satisfactory rq 
than that already received. 

In pursuaiu^e of this plan. Captain Borlase in the '^ Peai 
with the '• Cotiuette/* '* Argus/' and "Racehorse," p 
i'eedetl to seise the steamers at dawn of the 15th. We wc 
of ivurse, very excited, and busily engaged, as 
ap^oi^eheil, in estimating the probability of their offer 
n^id»tai\i*e ; but as the ** Argus ** was laid alongside the ^^ 
iJeorge ilrey/* we saw the crew rapidly disappearing over * 
other side iuto shore boats with wluch they had already p 
vided themseh'es. No attempt was made by us to take a 
pri^^ners, but twv> remained on board the *"* Sir Gea 
Orey/* who gave their names to me as Godai and 3fats 
Kdwau. On beiog transferred to the flagship they adopt 
the aliases of Otaoi and Kashiwa. The former was a rema 
aldy handsozue uiau« with a noble count enanee, and wma 
believe^ the captain of the steamer. The profession of ' 
second was that of :i physician : he had been to Europe w 
the drst Japanese embassy in l{>d:^« and had in tact only ] 
zvturaed. Both of them were afterwards well knowiu ' 
drst as a rather speculative man of business who establidi 
indigo works at Ozaka with capital borrowed from ^ 
>LikaJo\ ^fverumeut. the :$ecoud was for a short time prel 
i^f Y'Aohauia in 18d8« .uid afterwards )Lnister for Fori 
.\3airs mider the riaiue ci Tcrashifua Muiieiior!. sad he s 
(ill l.v>7^ holds jrtii.v it Tok'O. 

We returued. with v?ur prizes !iidhed alongside, to i 
iuohora^^e under the island ot Sokura Jima, whither 1 
s«|uaJr«ju had removed ju the iftertioon yt the I2th in on 
ru be Jilt: A raiii^ ^^f the :^Jiis in the torts before the toi% 
the " Euryaiiis '' juu •' Peari '* ly^iijc ibout mid chaoB 
between us ajitl the rorrs- Here we jwaited the dtfveii 
sueiit A events, Mrhieh -jHine sooner 'hau w:is exjjeeted. 1 
Japane^ iiiaue !i\> siijii, iiio ^c c«>uiu 'loc iivme their inb 
rious froiii tlie ^i|;hc i^iuiip^^es jotainuuie A die movexne 
Oil xhore. h$iit: it loou 'he >r|K>ri A i ^uii whs suddta 
^leardp juiti iltftUiediattav .ill the battened jpeiied ore upua I 
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squadron. Although it was raming and blowing like a 
typhoon, the Admiral at once gave orders to engage, and 
made a signal^ to us and the '^ Racehorse '' and the 
^^ Coquette " to bum the prizes. On this we all rushed on 
board our prize and began to plunder. I secured a Japanese 
matchlock and a conical black waivhat (jinrgasa), but some 
of the officers found money, silver ickibus and gilt nihus. 
The sailors seized hold of everything portable, such as looking 
glasses, decanters, benches and even old pieces of matting. 
After about an hour of this disorder the steamer was 
scuttled and set on fire, and we went to take up our 
order in the line of battle. The plan shows how the 
line was formed. 

Some time elapsed before we returned the fire of the 
Japanese, and it was said that the tardiness of the flagship 
in replying to the first shot of the Jiq^anese (two hours) was 
due to the fact that the door of the ammunition magazine 
was obstructed by piles of boxes of dollars, the money paid 
for the indemnity being still on board. The ^^ Perseus," 
which was lying close under fort No. 9, had to slip her cable, 
and the anchor was months afterwards recovered by the 
Satsuma people and returned to us. Owing to this delay 
she had to take the last position in the line. It was a novel 
sensation to be exposed to cannon shot, and the boisterous 
weather did not add at all to one's equanimity. The whole 
line went a little way up the bay, and then curving round to 
the left returned along the northern shore at a distance of 
about 400 yards, each vessel as she passed pouring her broad- 
side into the successive forts. About three quarters of an 
hour after the engagement commenced we saw the flagship 
hauling off, and next the ^^ Pearl " (which had rather lagged 
behind) swerved out of the line. The cause of this was the 
death of Captain Josling and Commander Wilmot of the 
" Euryalus *' from a roundshot fired from fort No. 7. Un- 
wittingly she had been steered between the fort and a target 
at which the Japanese gunners were in the habit of practising, 
and they had her range to a nicety. A 10-inch shell exploded 
on her main-deck about the same time, killing seven men and 
wounding an officer, and altogether the gallant ship had got 
into a hot comer; under the fire of 87 guns at once, from 
10-inch down to 18 pounders. The " Racehorse " having got 
ashore opposite fort No. 8, the " Coquette " and " Argus *' 
went back to tow her off, which we succeeded in doing after 
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about an hour 'a work. During this time she kq>t up a constant 
cannonade, and the gunners in the fort were unable to do her 
any misehiel. But at one moment it was feared that sKe 
would have to be abandoned and set on fire. I shall never 
forget the interest and excitement of the whole affair, from 
the bursting of the shells hi(^ in the air against the grey sky 
all round ti» flagship as she lay at anchor before we weij^ied, 
till we came into action ourselves and could see first the 
belching forth of flame from the middle of a puff of smoke, 
and then, strange to say, a round black thing coming straight 
at US. This black thing, however, suddenly rose hi^ into 
the air just as it seemed about to strike us, and passed over- 
head. The ^^ Argus '' was struck only three times, first in the 
starboard gangway, then by a shot which went right throng 
the mainmast* but left it standing, and thirdly by a roond 
shot near the water line which penetrated about three inches, 
and then fell off into the sea. By five o^dock we woe aD 
safely anchored again under Josling point, eaDcept ttc 
^^ Havoc,*^ whk^ went off to set fire to five Loocbooan janki 
that were lying off the factories. PtobaUy the latter wm 
set on fire by sparks from the junks^ but credit was taken fioi 
their wilful destruction. Under the impressioa that a laifi 
white building in the rear of the town was the princess palaee 
every effort was made to destroy it, but it turned oat 
wards to be a temple* and we learnt that during the 
ment the prince and his father had not been witiiin 
Rockets were also fired with the object of burning the towiu o 
which we were only too successful. The gale had inrrraT,i 
to such a height that all efforts on the part of tiie towm 
people to extinguish the flames must have been unavwEnf 
It was an awful and magnificent sight, the sky all fflkd wxH 
a doud of smoke lit up ^m below by the pointed nuunea c 
pale fir«. 

Our priae was still burning when we came back to on 
fonner anchorage, and a» she had 140 tons of coal ant boai 
she made a good bonfire. At last she gave a lurdi and wq 
to tile bottixn. It was no doubt a great disappointment 1 
the sailors^ for the steamers alone were worth $900,080^ aa 
everyone would have had a ^ood share of phae money if i 
had been able to carry tiiem off. It was rumoured that tl 
prixes were burnt lit Colonel Neale*^ instance, who waa va 
:uuuou:^ like the old warrior that he was> that evesry A 
should go uito action unhampered. It wa& also said tb 
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poor Captain Josling urged the Admiral against his better 
judgment to fight that day, in spite of the adverse 
weather. 

On Sunday morning the 16th August the bodies of Captain 
Josling, Conmiander Wilmot and of the nine men who had 
lost their lives in the action were buried in the sea. In the 
afternoon the squadron weighed anchor and proceeded down 
the bay at slow speed, shelling the batteries and town at long 
range until we left them too far behind. We anchored for 
the night at some distance from the town, and on the 17th 
proceeded to return to Yokohama. Most of us on board the 
^^ Argus," and I believe the feeling was the same on board the 
other ships, came away bitterly discontented. 

The Japanese guns still continued firing at us as we left, 
thou|^ all their shot fell short, and they might fairiy claim 
that though we had dismounted some of their batteries and 
laid the town in ruins, they had forced us to retreat. Had 
we maintained the bombardment until every gun was silenced, 
and then landed, or even lain off the town for a few days, the 
opinion was that the demands would have been acceded to. 
Rumour said that Colonel Neale was very anxious that the 
Admiral should land some men and carry off a few guns as 
trophies of victory, but that he declined to send a single man 
on shore. And men said that he was demoralized by the 
death of his flag-captain and commander, with whom he was 
talking on the bridge when the shot came that took off their 
heads. But none of this appears in the official correspond- 
ence. I believe the real explanation to be that differences 
had arisen between the diplomatist and the sailor, the former 
of whom interfered too much with the conduct of the opera- 
tions. No doubt the etiquette was for him to remain silent 
after he had placed matters in the hands of the Admiral, but 
this the impetuosity of his nature would not permit him to 
do. It is also possible that insufficiency of the supply of 
coals, provisions and ammunition may have been a factor in 
the determination that was come to. The Admiral in his 
report, which was published in the London ^^ Gazette," took 
credit for the destruction of the town, and Mr Bright very 
properly called attention to this unnecessary act of severity 
in the House of Commons; whereupon he wrote again, or 
Colonel Neale wrote, to explain that the conflagration was 
accidental. But that I cannot think was a correct represen- 
tation of what took place, in face of the fact that the 
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** Perseus " continued to fire rockets into the town after the 
en|e«|!ement with the batteries was at an end, and it is also 
inconsbtent with the air of satisfaction which marks the 
dt^spateh rrporting that £1,000,000 worth of property had 
been destro>'ed durinir the bombardment. 

After the return of the squadron to Yokohama we settled 
down quietly again, and the trade went on pretty much as 
usual : theie were some complaints that the Tycoon's cooncfl 
were laying hands on all the raw silk destined for exportation, 
with a view doubtless of f orring up the price and so recouping 
themselves out of foreign pockets for the indemnities they had 
been forced to pay to the British Government. Bat on a 
stn»g prv^test being made to them by Colonel Neafe, the 
embargo was removed. Rumours reached us of disturbances 
at Ki6to« where the retiuners of ChdshiA had been plotting to 
take possessMW of the palace* and seise Uie person of the 
Mikado. Fkiling in their plans* they had been dimniiwd from 
their share in guarding the palace, and had departed to that 
native |«oviiKif « taking with than seven cvHirt nohks wlio had 
been nu»d up in ^ pJot. Amongst them were SanjA 
Saneyvvdbu. Higa»hi-Kuie and Sawa, who afterwards held 
high office in the govenment of tiie lestoratkci. 

The iGts»K\-e!» of the ChK^dbtid cidks. which hjfd been one ol the 
Iofe0iotf:t in demanding the ejqpabiKQ of the fomgncfs^ was 
a turn ol htck for the Tycvxxu aoii the lestdt was the with- 
dbraw^ ol the etg ralar o f iXputtw^ra pcopcsizig tihe e i uaia g of 
tibe p«?ft». cVamwadk SSSMf "VS dis^nradL ForagBers 
dbl YoIk&ubui begw: tc" brenkShe freeiy jigazzL. aad to 
thft'o: ftwwrr e3Ktt»tioi» u tibe Qjes^ddSTanngr econtnr. 

£^t cix the l^ch C%rtdSfr a ficetih cutrsiiie eomiifeichr 
oar tefcgiyr.J^:ty« A Ptreoch oA.-er of Chamnaes 
C:»rQ2^ whi& ttkisif bis jAtfcrnxui'^ criie :i^ a tfiBtanee of 
9t»^w dbut two' or d«e 3U&» frcoi tihr aettfeuua tf^ aad fax 
fi^mr tihr !b^ x*tdL wi»^ jbtt;ak*k»i£ ^od a i ug Je r e iL Kb tig|rt 
4ieiir wntf l-itini jiA ib liiitie ibtaotfe fi^ot kss biM|y« st9 
v.4ttt6:^ittC ^ ^cntfif of bm wov. T^ifctf w:a» & cut ^fiMia taw 
^tiiitf yft ^ SliLt^v vMur i^.;u^ "ne aiiue.. a iSicd jaooK tti 
vHhtr^ tihr rt^te Ttt^ur veut wm^ ^mnned bv^ j» ^fiadk im tib 
^ikt^/M. 4£tvf de vifrQtf<>f*u. «vihnm W2» u^umpiete&r IJiniiiJ 
ITIhr X^ itm W2ft» thio^n^ m ^ s m^^x it ^km, ioi£ tibr Id 
^liftr .ii^ii /pmi. %r iht bvnict. XI ^ir wimm& ipnK jjijifcol ! 
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ibe identity of the perpetrators of this horrible assassination 
W€i8 ever discovered, but it made a profound impression upon 
the foreign community, who after that were careful not to 
ride out unarmed or in parties of less than three or four. Not 
that we were able to place much confiSdence in our revolvers, 
for it was pretty certain that the samurai who was lying in 
wait to kill a foreigner would not carry out his gurpose unless 
he could take his victim at a disadvantage, and cases of 
chance encounters with peaceably inclined Japanese were not 
known to have occurred. Excepting perhaps the Richardson 
affair, from the very first all these murders were pre- 
meditated, and the perpetrators took care to secure their 
own safety beforehand. 

It was an agreeable surprise to us a month later, when there 
appeared at the legation two high officers of Satsuma, who 
imdertook to pay the indemnity of £25,000 and gave an 
engagement to make diligent search for Richardson's 
murderers, who upon their arrest were to be puni^ed with 
death in the presence of British officers, in accordance with 
the origincd demand. We may give Colonel Neale credit for 
knowing that there was no genuine intention on the part of 
Satsuma to carry out this promise, but on the other hand 
there was strong reason to suppose that Shimadzu Saburd 
himself had actually given the order to cut down the 
foreigners, and it could hardly be expected that the Satsuma 
men would ever consent to do punishment upon him. The 
actual doers of the deed were merely subordinate agents."^' We 
could not with justice have insisted on their lives being taken, 
and at the same time suffer the principal culprit to go scot- 
free. In order to succeed therefore in enforcing the whole of 
the demands made by Her Majesty's Government, it would 
have been necessary to invade Satsuma with an overwhelming 
force and exterminate the greater part of the clan before we 
could get at their chief; and we may be sure that he would 
never have fallen alive into omr hands. We had bombarded 
and destroyed the greater part of the forts and town, pro- 
bably kiUed a good many persons who were innocent of 
Richardson's murder, and had thereby elevated what was in 
the beginning a crime against public order into a casus hellu 
There would indeed, it seems to me, have been no justifica- 
tion after that for taking more lives by way of expiation. 
The Satsuma envoys, however, formally acknowledged that 
their countrymen had been in the wrong, and they paid the 
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fine demanded by the British Government. No one therefore 
can blame the British Charge d'Affaires for having made 
peace on these terms. It ^ould be mentioned, however, 
that the Satsuma men borrowed the money from the Tycoon's 
treasury, and I have never heard that it was repaid. 



CHAPTER IX 

SHIM ONOSEKI ; PRELIMINABY MEASUBES 

8 m RUTHERFORD ALCOCK returned from Europe 
early in March 1864, and Colonel Neale took his 
departure. The members of the legation gave him 
a farewell dinner, at which he delivered himself of prognos- 
tications as to the future of those who had served 
under him. For me he prophesied a professorship of 
Japanese at an English University, but so far his words have 
not come true. The new chief was liked by everyone, and he 
was particularly gracious to myself, relieving me from all 
chancery work, so that I could devote the whole of my time 
to my Japanese studies. Willis and I occupied a wooden 
house in a back street between the native town and the 
foreign settlement, and there I worked industriously with my 
three teachers. Sir Rutherford had brought with him very 
ample powers, which he determined to make use of to chastise 
the Chdshiii clan for its hostile attitude. We had, it might 
be said, conquered the goodwill of Satsimia, and a similar 
process applied to the other principal head of the anti-foreign 
party might well be expected to produce an equally whole- 
some effect. In the summer of the previous year the Ch6shiii 
people, acting upon the orders which they had extorted from 
the Biikado for the *^ expulsion of the barbarians," had fired 
upon an American merchant vessel, a Dutch corvette and a 
French despatch-boat as they passed through the straits of 
Shimonos^. The corvette had returned the fire, and in 
the other two cases satbfaction of an incomplete kind had 
been obtained by the United States sloop ** Wyoming " and 
the French squadron under Admiral Jaur^s respectively. 
The batteries had been destroyed, but as soon as the foreign 
men-of-war quitted the scene, the Ch6shiii men set to work 
to rebuild the forts, to construct others, and to mount all 
the guns they could bring together. So the hornet's nest 
was after no long interval in good repair again, and more 
formidaUe for attack and defence than before. That no 
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tuiriiri) vrimclii could take their way through the straits of 
HhlmotioiiAkii which they had been in the habit of passing 
from time to time after touching at Nagasaki in order to make 
a plranatit and cany passage to Yokohfuna, instead of encoun- 
t«riti|r the Ntormy Cape Chichakoff, was felt to involve a 
ilkttiiiution of western prestige. Nothing but the complete 
Nubjugatlon of this warlike clan» and the permanent destruc- 
tkm of its means of offence, would suflEk^ to convince ihe 
Japaneiie natiim that we were determined to enforce tiie 
tr«^aties» and to carry on our trade without molestation from 
att)'UHl)\ irres|)eeUve of intomal dissensions. 

Sir ttutherford Alcock therefore lost no time in ^ligently 
M'ltinii to w\%rk in ordeT to Imng about a coalitioD w& tbe 
rr|\rr)(entati\nt^ of France^ Holland and the United States. 
h\ \ltM he etw\pletely succeeded. The Tjrcoon-s govcmmenl 
>ftvif waraeii that if they did not within twenty days give i 
«ati;i4^fe>ry undeftaking to n^open the struts, tibiie foR%i 
«i(|UaktTvMVi( would be ties|vjitehe\l thither to bring the Prince ol 
Cm^^I kx> rNi9oii% By a euiiotts ciouneideDce time had jos 
M^\me^ K\ Jai^an two out ot a band of five yooQg iiwis 
sfK C^tfls^xiu w^^ the >Tar br JOort^ had Nraa smuggled away t 
t^kviitamt tv> «ee t)ie worM^ and kisni sooMihu^ of th 
T^f^^K^ <ol K^v^^iii^ powtf^ TtMT nanes w<cflir 116 ^^innnii 
;Msl li^'^i^ K^^UL TV otSier tiove w1k> rauned i 
l^n^^jtiMHsl w^^ their ^v'lnq^aii^oi^ aiwed witk Hie 
iks%!^s ^w4 IkNKiti <M timr >NQU«ey to w«s« tibnr lellMr 
mut ^ wtivi^ 9i«*^ w^ ts^C'^ttsfft 40 raia aWV mtao^ dUfUH 
^«(^ix >i(v<v l^vm^^ K^^fK^fsSctt^ l«k-«£;xv M:»jfa!rt: aaii Tsana^ T8b 

"^^^ ^/^ 1^ :m«i{l^k^hmfi^h^^£ ^ ^S^imnnm^ m ^ivter t» la 
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On the 2l8t July we left in the corvette ^^ Barrosa," Captain 
W. M. Dowell, and the gun vessel ^* Cormorant/' Commcoider 
Buckle, coid passing up the Bungo channel, coichored off 
Him^hima Island after dark on the 2Gth. We ran ashore, 
but managed to get off again, smashing the jib-boom of the 
^^ Cormorant " as we did so. Early on the following morning ~^ 
we landed our two Japanese friends ltd and Inouy6 (who at 
that time went by the name of Shiji), after promising to call 
for them on the 7th August at the islcoid of Easato, off the 
coast of Suwd. On the way down I had talked a good deal 
with them, coid between us, with the aid of my teacher, 
Nakazawa Eensaku (a retainer of Ogasawara, who had to 
seek his livelihood in consequence of his master's disgrace), 
we had managed to put Sir Rutherford's memorandum into 
Japanese. They were to cross over in an open boat and land 
at Tonomi in Suwd. At eight o'clock we saw them leave the 
shore. In Nakazawa's opinion the chances were six or seven 
out of ten that their heads would be cut off, and that we i 
should never see them again. "^ 

We landed later on in tibe day at Himdshima and found the 
people very friendly. They sold to us a plentiful supply of 
fish, but there were no vegetables, beef or chickens to be had. 
Cattle were pretty plentiful and fat, but the people looked 
poor coid half starved. The population was about 2000. The 
island was not fertile. I tried to buy some beef, but the 
pretext that it was wanted as medicine for sick sailors (a 
Japanese idea) was useless. Half the population was engaged 
in salt-burning; ^ and Id banknotes were current, and very 
little coin was to be seen. At one place we gave a man an 
ichibu, worth say lOd. He pretended to tium it over and look 
at it carefully, and then said ^^ these are very rare things 
here." 

Next day we went round to the north side of the island 
and coichored there. Here we again landed to visit the salt 
pans, and met with the same friendly reception as before. 
On the 29th we crossed in one of the ship's boats to Imi in 
lyo, where the villagers refused to have anything to do with 
us, but at Takeda-tsu, a mile or two further west, they made 
no difficulties, and we were able to lay in a supply of pump- 
kins and brinjalls. On the ^st August we weighed anchor 
before sunrise, and stood away towards the straits. The 
** Barrosa " anchored about ten miles on this side of 
Shimonos&i, and we went on in the ^^ Cormorant," steaming 
o 
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towardB the coast of Bazen and t^en up to Isaki Point. 
When hali-way across the mouth of the straits we saw signal 
guns fired all along the north coast from Chdfu to Saho. 
After going nearly up to Tanoura, keeping carefully out of 
the range of the batteries, and cruising backwards and for- 
wards for a while, in order that the situation of the batteries 
and the number of guns might be accurately noted, we finally 
returned to Him^shkna. We used to go on shore there for 
a walk every day, and found the people inquisitive but 
friendly. On one occasion, however, as we were returning 
through the village to our boats, we met a party of four 
samurai, who appeared to form part of a detachment sent 
over from Eitsuki in Buzen to protect the island against a 
possible attack from us. I spoke civilly to them, and asked 
where they had come from, but they answered in a surly 
manner, ^^from a distance." They looked as villainous a set 
as one could wish to see, and remained at the water's edge 
watching our movements until we got on board. 

On the 6th August we made another trip to Shimonos^ 
in the ^^ Cormorcmt " to reconnoitre, going in a little further 
than before in the direction of Tanoura. On this occasion, in 
addition to the signal guns, the batteries fired a round shot 
and a shell as a warning, which fell in thr^sea about a mile 
ahead. When we got b&ck to the '^ Barrosa " at half-past 
ten in the evening we found It6 and Shiji had already 
returned. After dinner we had a long talk, and received the 
prince's cmswer. They brought with them a single retainer, 
but said they had been accompanied down to the coast by a 
guard of soldiers given them by their prince. They com- 
menced the delivery of the communication with which they 
were charged by saying that they had found him at Yama- 
guchi, and had handed over the letters of the four foreign 
representatives to him in person. He had then consulted 
with his chief retainers and come to the following conclusion : 
that he entirely acknowledged the truth of what was stated in 
the letters, and was conscious of his own inability to cope 
with the forces of western nations. But he was acting under 
orders whidi he had received, once from the Tycoon, and 
oftener from the Mikado, and not on his own responsibility , 
and it was out of his power to reply to the foreign representa- 
tives without first receiving permission. It was his intention^ 
therefore, to proceed to Ki6to in order to impress his own 
views on the Mikado, which he calculated would take about 
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a kttKir to ^srufr tluiS i3k% «««ir tiw^ «<vw>iliilXNl ^^f^^lx sst 
their pnsurr, hst to53 wk t^KT <v«}d pwvwnr our it l)he wv^ 
WK ddajKd Sar tiKi or tkaw diijn;. TW^^ thtw tulivm^t 
Umk m mat ^vihil Rpljr «k1i » tliey kftd IvKm^^l <\M^t vi^^ 
be eaqprcted to saitb^jr tlie i c^j gii rt p w u >wteitiw<k Tl^ tlm^ 
inquiitd vhetlMr tber slwrnkl ««kI « vntt^m t^V^y h^ vA^v 
hama witii cofueii of tlic tonJcR <«t llic TViMm «mt Miik^ihl^s 
but r^pUiin Don^ Npfied lluit Hmt nrinnp mifht <i^^ m liv" 
liked about that* Hk iBstnirtmu did Mil ip^ m lnvr <m H^ 
enable hkn to express an o|amc»« 

In i«¥mte oonversatxHi they aft e rwa n fa tx^l m^ thai th^ ' ^ 
prince had ckriginally been hivourahlo to h^ifiiiucM^ Iml had \ 
gone too far now in the oppoait« dinvtion l^\ Kt a)\k^ 1^^ 
retract, and they did not beUew that Um" matlt^m at iwi^Hk 
could be settled without fighting* Thry AUgg^ttH) \\m\ it 
would be a good measune for the Kw^ign i^>ni^iioutat)w« U\ 
throw over the Tycoon* and proc^Nxling to Oftaka* iloiunihl An 
interview with the Mikadoes ministrm in ontir U\ i^M^ohitlo 
a direct treaty with him. Thoy s|>ok«» with great hittrniouM 
of the Tycoon's dynasty* accused thrm of keeping nil tlio 
trade, both foreign and native* in their own hiuiiiM, liy tnkhig 
possession of every place where trndr was likely to <levelo|ie, 
such as Nagasaki and Niigata* and they Haiti thene feolliign 
were shared by most of the people. Tlie way in whleh I hey 
delivered their message* made me NiiN|>eet that it whn miihilii^il 
in far more uncompromising teniis Ihaii thoNe whit«|i l|ii\v 
made use of in communicating it. This wiim the llfNft iHumdhm 
on which I had been in full and frank ei>mniutileiitliiii wllti 
men belonging to the anti«Tyc<Nm party. Their prniinHiil 
that we should at once try to enter iivio negi)lliitiiinN wllfi I lie 
Mikado was a bold one, and ealeulaied, if it liiiti JH'eit 
adopted, rather to injure than help their eaiiNr. Tlir liiiirt 
was not yet ripe, for the ShAgun's authority, tlioitgli iiiiirh 
weakened, was still admitted and olntyed hy a liirgr iiiiijitiity 
of the daimidi. His tnK)ps hail not tin yH. i-Kliiliilrd llnir 
inferiority in arms, and as a malit*r of fart iilinoiH nl Ihin 
very moment the forces of the Prinrr of CUf^uUid Wi'n* fiiiffi-r 
ing an overwhelming defeat in their aitiu'k u|>i;ri KiMu, wlOi'd 
was defended in the Tyoocin's int^mtst by Aid/M and Hiiltvoiiia. i 
By the time we returned to Yokohama, and ln'fori' IIh uUn 
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could have been even considered by the foreign representa- 
tives, Chdshift's principal men were either fugitives or dead, 
and the Tycoon was temporarily master of the field. 

Ito and his companion left again during the night. I could 
not help feeling sorry for their failure to impress on their 
prince the warning which they had come all the way from 
Europe to impart. But there was no help for it. We 
weighed andior eariy on the following morning and arrived 
at Yokohama on the 10th. 

As soon as it became known that ChdshiA would not give 
way preparations were actively made for carrying out the 
resolutions previously agreed upon by the representatives of 
the four Powers. They held a conference with the ministers 
of the Shdgun, in order to impress on them that the moment 
had now come when the naval forces must be charged with 
the duty of opening the straits, but before the meeting had 
separated there came like a thunderbolt on their deliberations 
an announcement of the return from Europe of a mission that 
had been despatched in the month of January to treat with 
Great Britain and France. They brought with them a con- 
vention concluded with the latter Power which provided for 
an indemnity in respect of the attack on the French gunboat, 
for the removal by the Shdgun's government witlun three 
months of the impediments to the navigation of the straits 
of Shimonosdd, for a modification of the import tariff in 
favour of French manufactures, and for the payment of an 
indemnity of |85,000 to the relatives of Lieutenant Camus. 
This news seemed to Sir Rutherford Alcock to threaten an 
utter collapse of his plans, for if the convention were ratified, 
the French at least would be compelled to withdraw from the 
coalition. But it was of course clear to those on the spot 
that the second article could not be possibly carried out by 
the Tycoon's government, and never could have been 
seriously intended, at least on the Japanese side. Pressure 
was therefore put on the council to make them declare that 
they would not ratify the convention, and a note from them 
to this effect reached the foreign representatives on the 25th 
August. On the same day they signed a memorandum 
declaring the necessity of a resort to force, which was then 
commimicated to the naval commanders-in-chief, and four 
days later the allied squadroi^ put to sea to carry into execu- 
tion the plans decided on before the return of the envoys 
had for a moment seemed to threaten the disruption of the 
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diplomatic union so strenuously worked for by^bur chief. It 
was an immense responsibility that he had assumed. There 
was no telegraph in those days to any point iibjou^^ than 
Ceylon, but a despatch dated 2dth July was alreacty,.*on its 
way to him positively prohibiting the adoption of milit^iry 
measures in tiie interior of Japan, and limiting naval dpei^.' 
tions against the Japanese Government or princes to defbAf- 
sive measures for the protection of the life and property of 
British subjects. By the time it reached his hands, his 
schemes had already been accomplished with the happiest 
possible results, and he was able to console himself with the 
conviction that he had done the right thing, even thoufi^ he 
might be censured for acting contrary to tibe wishes of Lord 
John Russell, and have incurred the penalty of a recall from 
his post. 

The United States steamer ^^ Monitor " had been fired af as 
she lay at cmchor in a bay on the north coast of Nagato on 
July 11. This afforded fresh justification of the action 
adopted by the foreign representatives. 






GHAREE X 



TO my great satisfiMtioQ I was appoiixted interpreter 
to Admiral Kfiper, and, parking up a Cew necesB ar iea, 
embaziced on board tiie ^Enr^ias.^ I was incaaed 
in the ward room, and as tiieam was do cabin avail- 
able, 3bBspt on a aofk» The offieexs weve a ynry jit^^^tmmt 
of fellows; ajddong theni I especially remei 
Madear, botii of them now post-eaptains^ "ne fimner ia a 
very ifistincizished oflhsa, faot what particnlad^ atlia e led 
me tow anb him was his love of books, and his wide 
ledge of modem hmgoages, acquired by dint of dfeeer 

ttnidaflthe noisy dis trac tio ns of life on board aidp. 
loqnette'^ was sent off to Nagasaki to facing up Star 
Bntherfiml's stepwin, Fred. Iiowder, to be 
preter. The only other cxvifian on board the 
Fdiz Besto, tiie weilrknown photographa^^ who> m^fcmg hia 
first start in life witii a camera in tihe Crimran war, had alao 
accompanied the Anglo-Frencb expedition to North Oiina in 
1869^, and had snfaaecpKntiy settled in Japan, where Us social 
qoalitks had gained him many frifiaK My ^^ Vi 
Nakaaawa had been s ecretly taken away frun me fay tbe 
Tycoon's govermnaot as a ponishment for having accoofr- 
panied me on tile visit to Hinrfshima; many 3pear8 afterwards 
I was made acqoainted witii tiie treachery of tiie &»eigoer 
who had denounced him to tile Commissioners for F<»eign 
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Bat Willis lent me his Japanese instractor and 
pupil in mrdirine, Hayashi Boknan, and I was able to make 
sfatft witii this tMthfal man, thoo^ as a scholar he wna 
greatly ■i»iigi'Wiy to Nakaaawa. 

The ^^»e<i«>* sqnadnm consisted of the flagdiip ^Emryahm,'^ 
K, commanded by Captain Alexander; the corvettes 
^ Tartar,^ tSl, C^tain Hayes; '^Barrosa,"^ t£l. Captain W. 
M. Dowell ; the twoHledDer ^ Conqneror^^ ^ C^ilain Lnard ; 
tiie pttdAe-sfcxip ^ Leopard," IS, Captain Leekie ; tile 
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14, Commander Roe; and gunboat *^ Bomicer,'' 2, Lieutenanft 
Holder. Hie Frendi frigate ^^ S&niramis/' 85, bearing the 
broad pennon of Admiral Janrds, and the American chartered 
steamer ^^ Takiang/' carrying a Parrot gun and its crew from 
the United States corvette ^^ Jamestown,'' mider the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Pearson, accompanied us. The French 
corvette ^^Diqileiz," 10, and despatch boat ^'TancrMe, 4, 
with the Dutch corvettes ^^ Metalen Kruis," 16, Captain de 
Ifan; '' Djambi," 16, Captain van Rees; '' Amsterdam,'' 8; 
and ^^Med[usa," 16, Captain de Casembroot, left the bay of 
Kanagawa on the 28Ui August, and the remainder of the 
ships on the following day. We bad calm weaither and a 
smooth sea on the way down, sighting the southrwest comer 
of Shikoku on the 1st September. About 6 p.m. we fell in 
with the ^^ Perseus," 17, Commander Kingiton, towing a 
collier, and bringing the Admiral's mail. The ^^ Perseus " 
had met Commander Buckle in the ^^ Cormorant " on his way 
to Shanghai for the mail, who, having started from Yoko- 
hama ahiut the time of the return ol ttie Japanese embassy, 
reported that the expedition was indefinitely postponed; 
sb^ had therefore cast off the collier and steamed away at 
full speed for Yokohama, but falling a little later in with the 
'< Coquette " on her way to Nagassdki, learnt a very different 
tale, and turning round, had picked up the coUier again and 
brought her on. On the following day we reached Him6- 
shima and anchored a little after noon; here we found the 
<^ Djambi " and ^^ Metalen Eruis." Shortly afterwards the 
^^ Medusa " and the three French ships appeared, and by 
midnight every ship of the allied squadjx)n had arrived. We 
had still to wait for the ^^ Coquette," and either the ^^ Cor- 
morant " or " Osprey." 

In the afternoon the Admiral, Captadn Alexander, with 
other officers, went ashore for a walk, and I acted as their 
guide. The poor village mayor made his appearance in a 
great state of alarm. He was indeed in an uncomfortable 
position, uncertain of the disposition of the strangers, and 
sure of punishment from his own countrymen if he manifested 
too great friendliness towards us. He promised, however, to 
send us off some fish, ^^ quite privately," but was positive tiiat 
he could sell no buUocks. He had despatched a messenger to 
Kitsuki to inquire whether the islcmders might hold inter- 
course with tih^ squadron and furnish us with what supplies 
they had. 
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During the nifi^t we took in 160 tons of coal, and the 8rd 
of September was spent by the rest of our squadron in 
replenishing their bunkers. In the afternoon I went ashore 
to the mayor's house, where I found three of the garrison 
from Kitsuki. They were very reticent, not to say sulky, 
and only one of them, who was evidently afraid of his com- 
panions, could be induced to open his mouth. It was a grand 
sight to see the master of the collier and his wife parading 
along the beach with a couple of dirty little village urchins 
running ahead of them. The common people were friendly 
enough, except when the eyes of the two-sworded men were 
upon them. 

On the 4th September we weighed andior at nine o'dodc 
and proceeded towards the straits of Shimonosdki, the eight 
British ships in the centre, vdth ^'Eurydius'' leading, the 
French squadron and the '^ Takiang " in a line on the left, 
and the four Dutch vessels on the right. It was a beautiful 
show as the allied squadrons steamed in the consciousness of 
irresistible strength calmly across the untu£9ed surface of this 
inland sea, which lay before us like a glassy minor in ltd 
framework of blue hiUs. Towards li^f past three we 
anchored at a distance of about two miles from the mouth of 
the straits, and prepared for action. Everything was in 
readiness by the time we had got half-way throufi^ our 
dinner, but to the disappointment of the more eager spirits, 
we remained where we were without firing a shot. Every one 
was naturally very anxious that no new complication should 
arise to delay the longed-for encounter with the enemy. 
Early on the following morning two Chdshifi men, common 
soldiers, came on board to inquire why all these men-of-war 
had come to the straits, but the Admiral refused to hold any 
parley with men of evidently inferior rank, and they were 
told to return on shore at once. One of them told me very 
innocently that if we intended to go through he must go on 
shore to make preparations for us, and when I asked what 
preparation, he said *^for fighting." 

I was then sent in a boat .to overhaul a couple of junks that 
in the meanwhile had been stopped as they were entering the 
straits. One was the ^^ls6 Maru," of Matsuyama in lyo, going 
to load coals at Hirado, the other belonged to Kurum6 in 
Chikugo, and was returning from Ozaka with a miscellaneous 
cargo. As they did not belong to the enemy we let them go. 

About two p.m. the two men who had previously visited 
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the ship came on board again to announce the arrival of a 
hugid or commissioner of some sort, accompanied by Inouy6 
Bmida (he had now laid aside his alias of Shiji). But signals 
had already been made to the captains to take up the posi- 
tions allotted to them for shelling the batteries, and when 
my friend Inouy^ and his companion reached the flagship the 
oidy answer they received to their request that hostUities 
mi^t be deferred with a view to negotiation was that the 
time for a peaceable arrangement had passed. 

We went into action at ten minutes past four, l^e 
"Barrosa,'' "Tartar/' "Djambi/* "Metalen Kruis," 
" Leopard/' and " Dupleix '' moved along tke southern 
coast of the funnel-shap^ entrance to the strait, and took up 
their station in front of Tanoura, as shown in the annexed 
plan, while a light squadron consisting of the "Perseus," 
"Medusa,'' "TancrMe," "Coquette," and "Bouncer" 
passed along the northern shore, the " Amsterdam " and 
" Argus " being held in reserve. The " Euryalus," " S£mi- 
ramis," " Conqueror," and "Takiang " anchored out of range 
of the enemy's batteries, at a distance of about 2500 yards 
from the central cluster at Maeda mura, and consequently 
near enough to reach them with our 110-pounder breech- 
loading Armstrong gun on the forecastle. The first shot was 
fired from the "Euryalus," and the whole of the Tanoura 
squadron then followed her example. The light squadron 
speedily silenced the three-gun lottery on Kusfai Saki Point, 
but not before it had managed to pitch a shot pretty near the 
British flagship. Then the "S^miramis," which had been 
occupied in getting springs on her cable, opened fiire from her 
quarter-deck guns with terrible effect, scarcely a shot falling 
short. The " Takiang " did her best with her single gun, 
and the " Conqueror " fired three shells, one of which burst 
beautifully among the great cluster of batteries. The 
^^ Euryalus " fired only sixteen rounds between 4.10 and 5.10 
p.m. from her 110-pounder, which was pretty good work, 
considering that the vent piece got jammed once and a con- 
siderable time was lost in digging ii out with handspikes. 
Another time the vent piece was blown up into the fore-top 
owing to its not having been screwed in tightly enough. The 
six vessels anchored south were soon engaged in a sharp 
conflict with the batteries opposite, while the light squadron, 
having silenced the batteries on the north, came to their aid, 
enfilading the 4, 7, and 9-gun batteries. The furthest shot 
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fired from tibe '^Euxyahis" ims at 4800 yaidB, and ft went 
plump into a battery. 

By 5*10 the principal batteries had been silenced, and a 
signal was made to cfiscontinue firing. A fire now borst out 
among the buildings in the Maeda mora batteries and a nuiga- 
aine exploded, making the third ^^ blow-up ^' during tife 
afternoon. We ccmtinaed firing a shot now and tiien op to 
six o'clock. The qoarteiHieck 40-poimder Aimstronga were 
fired once <mly, as their range proved to be too shart, and 
none of the smooth-bore guns on the main deck were bcoii|^ 
into action, to the great disappointment of the btaqft^ets, 
who had probably not f o rgot t en tibe slaughter made amongst 
their comrades at Kagoehma, and burned to avmge it. It 
must be admitted that the Japanese fought well and wMi 
great persistence, for I attach no value to the story tibat 
told that the gunners were cmly allowed to fire once, and 
then replaced by fresh men. At first many of our shot fell 
short, but when die range was found, tiiey struck the batteries 
every moment, as we could see by the clouds of dnst that 
were ^^^^^^^^^^^ up. After the signal to discontinne firing Imd 
been made, Kingston of the *^ Perseus '^ and De Casem^broot 
of the ^ Medusa *^ lamfad and spiked fourteen guns in tfie 
Haeda mura batteries. At the small battery on Kuda Saki 
Point two out of the three guns had been dismounted by oar 
fire. The entire casualties on our side this first day were six 
men wounded in the ^^artar/^ whidi bore tiie brunt of tiie 
fire. 

Early on the following monimg one of the Maeda mm 
batteries re-omened fike on the squadron andiored off 
Tanoura, but was replied to with such dfect that it was 
speedily silenced, and the barrack behind was set on fire* 
Thid *^ Dupleix ^ lost two killed and two wounded, while the 
first lieutount of the ^ Tartar ^ was struck by a round sbot 
on the posteriors and severely wounded. He recovered, 
however, contrary to tilie expectations of the surgeons. I 
slept through the noise, but was woke by somebody with a 
message that I had to land with Captain Alexander, wto 



was to command die smaU-aoDos party of the *^ Euryalns, 
^UU ritrong. From tiie '" Conqueror ** there huided the 
battalion of 45U marines under Colonel Suthor. besides her 
own cumplement of IW, and some bluejairketsK soiali detsidb* 
ments of marines being added &om the other ships of our 
squadron. The Ftendi landed 950, and die Dutch :illll^ 
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Another calculation showed that 1900 men were put ashore, 
of whom we furnished 1400. 

We rowed straight for the nearest land, followed by a 
string of cutters and pinnaces so full of men that there was 
only just room to work the oars, and got on shore at nine 
o'clocJc exactly. The task assigned to Captain Alexander's 
pcuiy was to scale a blufilE immediately to the east of the 
Maeda mura batteries, and take a one-gun battery. It was 
a stiff pull up the steep grassy hill, but up went the blue- 
jackets pell-mell,as if they were out on a picnic, every man 
for himself. On climbing over the earthwork we found that 
the gun had been either carried off or concealed. There wei^ 
a score or so of the enemy on the platform, who retreated 
as soon as the first of our people dbowed his nose above the 
parapet, but they kept up a dropping fire from the other side 
of the hQl. Here one of our men received a bullet wound in 
the leg, and a second was accidentally shot through the body 
by the sailor immediately behind him. Passing through the 
battery, we clambered up the hill behind, throuj^ a tangled 
brake of ferns and creepers. The heat was intense. It was 
a difficult job to keep one's footing on the narrow path cut 
through the slippery grass. Our bluejackets were very eager 
to get at the enemy, but not a single one was to be seen. 
Descending the other side of the hill, we at last found our- 
selves in a sort of covered way, which ran along the side of 
a narrow valley. It was reported that the eniMny were 
posted further up the valley in considerable numbers, but 
instead of pursuing them we turned to the left along the 
covered way, which brought us down past a magazine into 
the central battery of the principal group. It turned out 
afterwards to be a fortunate counter-march, for if we had 
proceeded in the other direction we should have stumbled on 
a stockade defended by three field guns, which would have 
played " Old Harry " with our small force. 

The first battery we entered was already in the possession 
of the French landing party and some of oiu- marines, who, 
having disembarked below the bluff, had marched along the 
beach, meeting with no opposition. This work was of earth, 
having a parapet about twenty feet wide, armed along the 
edge with a ehevaux-de-frise of pointed bamboo stakes. In 
battery No. 7 the guns were mounted en barbette, on 
carriages with enormous wheels, and worked on pivots. 
They were of bronze, very long, and threw a 82-pound shot. 
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thoa^ maiked as M's. They bore a Japanese date eone^- 
poncUag to 1854» and had evidently been cast in Yedo. 
Besides these, there was a short 88-poiinder, and on the other 
side of a traverse, containing a smaD magazine, was a sing^ 
10-incfa gun, also of bronxe. We upset thrai all, broke up the 
oarriages, threw the shot and shril into the sea, burned the 
powder, and even dragged a couple of guns down on to the 
beadi. Tins ocenpied us till three or four o'dodL in the 
afternoon. Daring this time our men were perpetually firing 
musketry at tibie enemy on tibie hill, who every now and then 
showed tfaemaetves to give us a shot or two. In the S^-gim 
battery were a couple of heavy 11-indi bronze guns. After- 
wards we proceeded to the next battery, which was almost 
h fUmr d* eau. It was divided into two by a trave rs e contain- 
ing a magasiDe, on one side of whidi were one lO-inch 
howitzer, two US-pounders, and one 24*pounder; on the other 
side were the same number, with the addition of a single 
M^xNmder. ^lese likewise were overturned, and the 
carriages and ammunition diqiosed of as before. The 
Japanese field battery up the vaUey, wiuth had been 
advanced acone little way from the stoduule afong a path 
leading towards Maeda mura, Dannoura and Shimonos&i 
annoyed us considerabty during this operation, firing didb 
over us and at IcHig ranges into the sea, while their 
nrasketeers kept up a pretty constant fire, though no one waa 
touched on our side. Part of our men were told off to keep 
them in diedc, but our aim was not much better than that 
of the enemy. The great thing in war, until you ccnne to 
close quarters^ seems to be to make as much noise as you can 
to put your foes in a funk, or in other words to demoralize 
thnn. You can't do much harm, and it was lau^iable to see 
how many of our men ducked to avoid the dbot, and I oonfeas 
I followed tl^ir example until reason came to my aid. 

The ^' Medusa " moved up and threw a few shells in among 
them, ^idiile the ^' Fterseus," ^' Amsterdam,'' and ^^ Argus " 
fired over tibe hill from tli^ir station before Tanoura. This 
quieted the zeal of our warrior foes for a while, and we 
returned to the first battery we had dismantled, for the men 
to have their dinners. Crowdy of the Engineers, McBean 
the assistant-«urgeon of the flagship and I divided a loaf of 
Vcead and a tin of sardines, iriiidi we opened with Crowdy's 
sword. There were no knives or forks handy, but that did 
not hinder us from satisfying our well-eamed appetite as we 
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stockaded barrack into which most of the Japanese retreated, 
taming back repeaitedly to fire. But I saw others hi black 
annour and white surooats retreating with great rapidity 
along the road to the left. Lieutenant Edwards and Crowdy 
of the Engineers were ahead with a middy named D. 6. 
Boyes, who carried the colours most gallantly ; he afterwards 
received the V.C. for conduct very plucky in one so ]^iiiig. 
When I got up to the front of the stockade there were three 
or four dead Japanese Isring about and one of our men, shot 
through the heart. He presented a most ghastly sight aa he 
lay there, getting visibly bluer and bluer, witfaK>ut any 
exterior signs of blood to gJiow how he had come by his deaUi. 
Having directed some of the men to put his coipse into a 
huge oblong basket which was on tiie ground close by and 
carry him off, I passed on into the stockade whence the 
Japanese had akeady fled. In retiring they had set fire to 
some houses close to tlie magazine, with the amiable intention 
of blowing us up, but the train was discovered and the 
explosion prevented. 

After ranging over the whole place and removing whatever 
was worth carrsring off as trophies, such as annour, bows and 
arrows, spears and swords, and bayonets bearing a foreign 
maker's name, we set fire to the buildings and retired in good 
order. The loss of the enemy was about twenty killed, but 
they had carried off all their wounded. We bad five kiUed 
and thirteen or fourteen wounded, two mortally. What the 
marine battalion was doing all this time I cannot say, for the 
excitement about what was going on ahead left me no disposi- 
tion to look elsewhere, but I rather think that having marahed 
along the covered way with great steadiness they managed to 
arrive just as the more active and impetuous ^^ jacks " had 
finished the business. And no blame to them either for going 
about their work in a business-like manner. If we had met 
with a check in our heedless, headlong advance, the marines 
would have saved us from destruction. It was lucky for us 
that the skirmish terminated as it did, for our loss in small- 
arms' men would have been much greater if the Japanese had 
been strong enough to stand to their guns, or had posted 
marksmen on the hills to take us in flank as we hurried up the 
valley. They had the advantage in position, besides possess- 
ing seven small fiield pieces, while on the other hand we had 
at least a couple of hundred men in excess of their number, 
which it was supposed was 600. But I fancy I remember 
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having heard since from a Chdshift man who was present that 
their force was only one half of that. The bluejackets bore 
the brunt of the business, as they had to cross the line of 
fire and to advance along the outer edge of the hom-shaped 
valley, which curved away to the east out of sight of the 
shipping. The Japanese could not stand our advance, the 
sharp musketry fire threw them into disorder, and they had 
to run for it. In only one case was an attempt made to come 
to close quarters. One fellow had concealed himself behind 
a door with uplifted sword in both hands, ready to cut down 
a man just about to enter. But contrary to his expectation, 
his intended victim gave him a prod in the belly which laid 
him on his back and spoilt his little game. Our French 
companions in arms were disgusted at not having been 
present at the affair, and turned up their noses at it, as pas 
grand chose apris tout. It was the fortune of war, find we 
commiserated them sincerely. 

The marines who in the first instance marched on Maeda 
mura had one man killed and two wounded. They dis- 
mantled fifteen guns in the battery there. 

During the day a boat belonging to one of the Dutch men^ 
of-war, with two men in her, got loose and drifted down with 
the tide towards the town. They were immediately shot, 
though quite defenceless. Fred. Lowder and his brother 
George, who had come up with him from Nagasaki ^^ to see 
the fun," had a narrow escape as they were paddling about 
in a Japanese boat, which became unmanageable and was 
drifting off in the same direction ; they jumped into the water 
and swam ashore, or they would probably have encountered 
the same fate. 

The eastern end of the town of Shimonos6ki (more properly 
speaking, I believe, Akamagas^ki) was set on fire, but the 
number of houses burnt was extremely small. It was alleged 
that this was done by the French because some Japanese 
soldiers had fired thence on their men, but I do not know 
whether this is a fact. The ^^ Perseus " ran ashore opposite 
the nearest batteries, and as the tide ebbed her bow was high 
out of the water, nor did she get off again until the following 
day. 

I found myself on board again at half-past seven o'clock, 
very dirty, very tired, very hungry and very thirsty. 

On the 7th September working parties of bluejackets landed 
under the protection of some marines to take possession of 
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the guns, ten of which they got into the boats. Others went 
up to the stockade and found some field pieces, whidi they 
destroyed, hove down wells, or brought away. We got 
together sixty, all but one of bronze, with two moitais and 
six cohoms. We blew up all the powder and threw the shot 
and shell into the sea. There was not a sinj^e hostile 
Ji^>anese to be seen. The ^^ Perseus '' had to be lightened 
by discharging all her guns and coals, and so managed to get 
afloat by noon. 

Our list of casualties during the two days' operation was 
eight killed and thirty wounded, of whom one or two were 
not expected to live. We landed at half-past one on the 
Tanoura side to bury our dead, the French having aheady 
buried two in the forenoon. In digging the graves our men 
found particles of a glittering substance \diich was at flkst 
taken to be gold dust, but turned out to be mica. I met a 
party of Ogasawara's two-sworded men, who asked how many 
dead we had, and how we had fared on the previous day. On 
learning what a complete thrashing we had given the enemy 
at the stockade, they expressed great satisfaction, and re- 
counted how the Choshiii people had crossed over the straits in 
the previous year, cut down their crops, carried off their live 
stock, and driven the peasants away, after which they hdd 
possession of Tanoura for some time, until public opinion and 
tiiie necessity of providing for the defence of Ch6shi(i'8 own 
territories had compelled them to withdraw. Ogasawara's 
men feared that when Ch6shi<i came to find out that com- 
munication had taken place between us and the Buzen folk, 
iie would visit them again after the withdrawal of the 
squadron, but I boldly assured them that they need not alarm 
themselves, as we intended to destroy the batteries, and 
deprive ChdshiA of his territory. For I knew that part of the 
plan entertained by Sir Rutherford and his colleagues was the 
seizure of a sufiBcient piece of territory near Shimonos^ki as 
a material guarantee for the payment of an adequate indem- 
nity, and to hold it until it could be conveniently handed 
over to the Tycoon's government. 

Sir Rutherford contemplated nothing less than the com- 
plete subjugation of the Ch6shifl clan, and he had enjoined 
upon the Admiral the necessity of attacking Hagi, whidi was 
supposed to be the stronghold of the daimi6. The Admiral, 
however, who was a prudent commander, and by no means 
disposed to take orders from the civil representatives of Her 
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Majesty further than he was obliged, came to the condusioii 
that the resources at his disposal did not permit of a per- 
manent occupation of any portion of Chdshift's territory, and 
considered that as soon as the forts were destroyed and tiie 
stiaits opened, his task was accomplished. Fear had made 
the Ogasawara $amurai wondrously polite. The villagers 
were aJso friendly enough, and I made them laugh good- 
humouredly with some commonplace jokes, but did not 
succeed in inducing them to sell any supplies. The officials, 
after hunting all through the village, as they assured us, pro- 
duced eight or ten eggs, which they said was all they could 
find. Our bluejackets brought me some papers which they 
had picked up in the stockade, and which appeared to contain 
evidences of plots by Chdshiii against the Ifikado, also 
quantities of pills made, or said to be made, from bear's gall, 
and banknotes for small sums, such as were conmionly used 
in the territories of all the daimids. I believe that silver coin 
was current at that time in the dominions of the Tycoon 
alone. 

On the 8th, fatigue parties landed again to bring oft more 
guns ; we got all but two from the group of batteries, which 
made nineteen, besides fifteen from Maeda mum and an equal 
number from the batteries on Hikushima, the large island 
in the western entrance of the straits. I went on shore to 
Maeda mura, and found a well built battery, with a parapet 
twenty feet wide cased with stone towards the sea, and 
divided into four sections by traverses, between which the 
guns were planted in unequial numbers. In the rear stood a 
stone-built magazine, the roof of which had been smashed by 
a round shot tliat went right through it. The powder maga- 
zine, also of stone, which stood on one side of the valley 
behhid, had been blown up the previous day. Further up 
was a stockaded barrack, which the French had burned. I 
went towards the advanced guard near the town, but as the 
enemy began to show themselves and fire at us, I made a 
prudent retreat. 



CHAPTER XI 

SHIMONOSEKi; PEACE CONCLUDED WITH CHOSHIU 

X> ETURNIN6 to the ship at noon, I found there my 
IIj acquaintance ltd Shunsuk^, who had come to say that 
ChdshiA desired peace, and that a kard or hereditary 
councillor, provided with full powers, was coming off 
to treat. A boat was accordingly despatched to meet the 
great man, who shortly afterwards stood on the quarter-deck 
of the flagship. He was dressed in a robe called the daimonf 
which was covered with large light blue crests (the paulownia 
leaf and flower) on a yellow ground, and wore on his head 
a black silk cap, which he took off on passing the gangway. 
His queue was tiiien seen to be loose, hanging over the back 
\ of his head like a tassel, and his white silk underclothing was 
', a marvel of purity. His two companions, who bore a rank 
neict only to his own, wore their hair in the same fashion, but 
were without mantles. They were conducted into the cabin, 
and presented to the Admirals, the Ahh6 Girard, Lowder and 
myself acting as interpreters. They began by stating that 
the Prince of ChdshiA acknowledged his defeat, and desired 
to make peace with a view to the establishment of friendly 
relations. The Admiral thereupon asked to see their 
credentials, and finding they had none, intimated that he 
would give them forty-eight hours to provide themselves with 
a letter from their dairnid. They were told that the letter 
must contain the substance of what they had said, acknow- 
ledging that he had committed a grievous wrong in firing 
upon foreign ships, and begging for peace, that it must be 
signed with his own hand and sealed with his seal, and that 
a copy must be addressed to each of the four senior naval 
officers in command. 

The conditions imposed were — ^first, that we should con- 
tinue to remove the guns and destroy the forts ; second, that 
we would discontinue hostilities, they on their side doing 
the same, but that if they fired another shot we should bum 
everything we could lay our hands on in ChdshiA's terri- 
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tories; third, they must deliver up intact the Dutch sailors 
and boat which had fallen into their hands on the 6th ; and 
fourth, that they should endeavour to induce the villagers 
to bring off poultry and fresh vegetables for sale. In order 
that they might have a token of a peaceable disposition on 
our part, a white flag should be hoisted at the main until 
the expiration of the time fixed for their return, l^ey gave 
as their names Shishido Gidma, adopted son of Shishido 
Bizen, minister of Nagato; Sugi Tokusuk6 and Watanab^ 
Kurata, councillors* They then returned on shore, leaving 
communications addressed to each of the commanders of the 
allied squadron, wbkfh they had been charged to deliver at 
Himfediima before the bombardment. They handed these 
over at the Admiral's desire, remarking that we should 
perceive from the contents that the documents were use- 
less now. 

ltd gave me also transcripts of the orders received from the 
Mikado and the Tycoon to expel foreigners from Japan, which 
Shishido certified with his own hand to be true copies. The 
translations made of these papers were afterwards published 
in the bluebook on Japan, where the curious can consult 
them. There is no doubt that they were perfectly authentic. 
It was amusing to observe the change which manifested itself 
gradually in t^e demeanour of the envoy, who was as proud 
as Lucifer when he stepped on board, but gradually toned 
down, and agreed to every proposal without making any 
objections. ltd seemed to exercise great influence over him. 
A£ter the truce was agreed to, the country people ventured 
freely along the road near the batteries, and passed on into 
the town, no doubt heartily pleased at the termination of 
hostilities. It must be said to their credit that the terms 
were faithfully adhered to by the ChdshiA people, none of 
whom, except ltd and Inouy6, had supposed Europeans to be 
any better than mere barbarians. 

On the 9th September the ^^ Coquette " took the two 
Admirals through the straits to visit the batteries on Hiku- 
shima, and as usual I accompanied them to interpret. From 
the eastern side the strait contracts rapidly, between lofty 
well-wooded hills, to a width of no more than six cables' 
lengths, and then as quickly opens out again, with the long 
line of houses forming the town of Shimonosdki on the 
northern shore, while to the left the coast trends away south- 
wards past the village of Moji and the town of Kokura. In 
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front lay the broad undulating TTilnifiliinnft. Passing right 
out through the strait till we reached the north-west comer 
of the island, we turned back again and came along its ooast^ 
passing a little cove crowded with junks, till we came to Lkne 
Point. Here we disembarked to inspect the site of tiie 
batteries, from whidi the guns had already been removed by 
our people. One of the batteries, which originally had six 
guns mounted, was cut out of the diff, and there had 
evidently not been time to complete it. Immediately bdow 
the pcurapet was a single gun in a pit. A little further east 
was a battery of eight guns mounted & fleur d^eau^ and ck>se 
by was a smaller battery with four embrasures which had 
never been armed. The only other sign of a battery on this 
island was an old earthwork to the west of Lime Point, also 
without guns. Kokura appeared to be strongly fortified, 
and it was reported that the Ch6shift people had demanded, 
but unsuccessfully, to be allowed to work the batteries 
against us. The " Tartar,'* " Dupleix,'' " Djambi,'* and 
^' Metalen Kruis " had been stationed here since the 7th, 
chiefly for the purpose of dismantling the batteries. 

Leaving them we steamed up to Kushi saki Point, where 
three brass and four wooden guns had been taken. The 
latter were about four feet long, and were constructed of 
single logs with a bore about eight inches in diameter, having 
a chamber behind capable of holding about a pound and a 
half of powder. Bamboo hoops surrounded tiie gun from 
breech to muzzle, then came a li^yer of boards, and &en more 
bamboo hoops; the wood itself was only about 8^in. thick. 
The shot consisted of a small bag of pebbles fastened to a 
wooden disk, and was intended to act like grape at close 
quarters against a landing party. These curious weapons 
were simply laid on the earthen parapet, and were not cal- 
culated to be used more than once. 

The Japanese had shown themselves very friendly to the 
working party, and had themselves carried down the guns for 
delivery. They were not improbably glad to get rid of the 
toys that had brought them into so much trouble. On 
returning to the flagship we found a couple of boats laden 
with fowls and vegetables which Shiji Bunda had sent on 
board as a present. There was a note from him saying that 
the common people were mudi too fri^tened to come near 
us to sell supplies, and complaining that one of the ships had 
been firing again, an action which, he said, would tend to 
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endanger the friendly relations so recently established. But 
this was a mistake on his part, for no incident of the kind 
had occurred. The bumboatmen were shown over the ship, 
and expressed themselves much delighted with the novel and 
wonderful sight. We sent half of Shi}i's present to the 
Frendi Admiral, and our share was divided among the officers 
and men of the flagship. 

On the following day the envoys of the Prince of Chdshiii 
arrived punctually on board the ^^ Euryalus." Shishido and 
Sugi, however, did not make their appearance, their absence 
being explained to be caused by illness from want of sleep 
and the hot weather in combination. Admiral KQper 
observed that it was singular how often this sort of thing 
happened, and ironically begged that if the negotiations were 
not concluded in one sitting, the delegates would take care 
of their health until everytibing was settled. Their names 
were Mdri Idzumo, Minister (Kaird) ^Yamada Uyemon, 
Hadano Kingo (Hadano was id(terwards better known as 
Hirozawa Hidsuk6) and Watanab^ Kurata, councillors (san- 
set), and Isota Kenzd and Harata Jimji of Ch6fu, councillors, 
with Shiji Bunda. We had looked up the Japanese ^^ blue- 
book " in liie meantime, and fancied we had reason to 
suppose the previous envoy had given an incorrect accoimt of 
his position, but they were able to clear up the discrepancy 
in a 43aitisfactory manner. The officer there called Shishido 
Mino had recently changed his name to Shishido Bizen, and 
retired from public life in favour of Gi6ma, who now repre- 
sented the family. They produced a letter from their prince 
which, on being read, was found to declare in satisfactory 
terms that he sued for peace. The Admiral then said : '^ We 
quite agree with your prince in desiring peace. It was never 
our intention to fight your coimtrjrmen. We solely desire to 
cement amicable relations between Japan and foreign 
countries, and to carry on trade." 

Mdri replied that these were entirely the views held by the 
prince. 

Ad. Kuper — ^^ Do you wish us distinctly to understand that 
you will offer no further opposition to the free passage of the 
straits ? " 

Mdri—'' We do." 

Ad. Kuper — " We should like very much to have an inter- 
view with the prince, for we could concede much to him that 
we could not perhaps concede to you. We are ourselves of 
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high rank in our own country, but will come on shore to meet 
him at Shimonosdki." 

After consulting among themselves they named the 14tii 
September as the date on which he should come down from 
his capital to receive the two Admirals in the town. 

Ad. KUper — *' We will first state our demands, which can 
be ratified by the prince when he cranes. We shall then be 
able to explain to him many matters connected with the 
customs of foreign countries which will prevent mistakes 
aidsing in future. In any case the transaction of business will 
be facilitated and time will be saved by the prince's coming, 
as in any case his ratification has to be obtained to the tenns 
agreed on." 

^' In the fllrst place, no batteries must be constructed in the 
straits until all questions between foreigners and Japanese 
have been settled by the Tycoon's government and the 
foreign ministers at Yedo." 

'^ Secondly, accordAg to the custom of foreign nations in 
time of war, a ransom for the town of Shimonosdd must be 
paid, because we spared it when we had a perfect right to 
set it on fire, for our people had been fired on from the houses. 
The amount shall be communicated to the prince himself at 
ihe conference which is to take place." 

^^ Thirdly, when foreign vessels passing through the straits 
are in need of coals, provisions, or water, they shall ba per- 
mitted to purchase what they want." 

These conditions were rea(Uly accepted by the envoy, who 
said that as the tides were very strong in the straits, and both 
wind and waves sometimes violent, persons in distress should 
be permitted to land. 

The Admiral then informed him that during our stay we 
should go on shore at Shimonos^ to buy whatever we 
required, and requested him to tell the townspeople to bring 
together for sale what they could, in fact to start a mari^et 
for the fleet. To this they at first objected, on the ground 
that the town had been completely abctndoned by its inhabi- 
tants, but eventually agreed to do what was desired. Then 
Mori got up, and leaning over to me said confidentially that 
there was one thing about which he was very anxious. The 
peace they had obtedned was a most precious and valuable 
thing, and they would greatly regret if any untoward event 
were to injure our present friendly relations. It might 
happen that an ill-disposed person would lie in wait to attack 
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foreigners, and, to prevent anything of this kind oocurring, he 
begged that tiiose who went ashore would be on their guard. 
This was interpreted to Admiral Kiiper, who at once replied 
that we had no fear of any such evilly disposed persons, but 
that if a single Eiuropean were hurt, the whole town should 
be burnt to Ihe ground. The Japanese authorities, he added, 
were in the habit of saying this sort of thing, solely to prevent 
our landing, and it looked to him a little suspicious. 

Mdri answered tiiat he feared the purity of his intentions 
in giving this warning was not understood. He was sure 
the Japanese authorities would on their part take every pre- 
caution to prevent mishaps, and he had only mentioned this 
to prevent mistakes. 

Ad. KUper — ^^Very well. We shall not go into the country 
at all. No doubt there is a governor in the town. You can 
give orders to him to keep out the ill-disposed, and if he 
cannot defend the place, we will land and do it for him.'' 

MM — ^^ We will give orders to the governor. '' 

Tins iBnished the business part of the conference, but the 
Admiral was curious to know the details of what had recently 
taken place at Kidto, where it was reported there had been 
fighting between the ChdshiA and Aidzu men. Thereupon 
Shiji told us a long story, the gist of which was that after 
ChdshiA had received the orders of both the Mikado and 
Tycoon for ^^ the expulsion of the foreigners," and had acted 
upon them to the best of his ability, he got a great deal of 
abuse for having done so. Being both surprised and hurt at 
this treatment, he sent several times to Ki6to to inquire the 
reason, but his people were driven out of the capital, and he 
was forbidden to present himself there again. He became 
indignant at this injustice, and his retainers sjrmpathized with 
him very strongly. At last a band of them, who could bear 
it no longer, set out for Kidto to demand an explanation from 
the IGkado's ministers. They took swords, spears, and other 
warlike weapons in their hands. For why ? On a former 
occasion, nay twice, Aidzu had put to death every Chdshift 
man to be found in Kidto. So, said they, '^ Aidzu may 
attack us also, and then we must defend ourselves; we will 
not be killed for nothing." The prince, happening to hear 
of their departure, sent three of his ministers (kard) to recall 
them, but they refused to return. Then the governor of 
Kidto summoned ChdshiA's agent at the capital to send the 
men home again, '^ for if you don't," said he, '^ I shall 
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attack them." However, the agent refused, and a battle 
ensued. When the ** Barrosa " came the first time to Him6- 
shima with the letters of the foreign representatives, the 
prince despatched his son to communicate with the IGkadOy 
but owing to the disturbed state of affairs he was unable to 
effect anything. Shiji hoped we would not believe that the 
Chdshiii clan harboured any treasonable intentions towards 
the Mikadoy and the whole truth was that they had 6im|dy 
tried to get an explanation of the manner in whidh they had 
been treated. He added that we ouj^t not to put any trust 
in what was told us by the Kokura people or the junk sailon, 
who came from Yedo and Hizen and all parts of the country, 
and were enemies of ChfishiA. 

Our visitors were then conducted over the ship, and after 
being entertained with some music by the band they went 
over the side, and we parted on very friendly terms. 

A comparison of dates with the account given in Adams, 
chapters 25 and 26, of what had passed at Kidto during the 
summer, shows that the Chdshiii clansmen were in<^w*hiwig 
from Osaka to Kidto at the very time that Ito and Shiji 
landed from the ''^ Barrosa " and reached Yamagudii to 
convey the messages of the foreign representatives to the 
princes. From time to time other bodies of ChSshiA men 
reached the ci^ital, and the accumulated elements of civil 
war finally exploded on the 20th August, before the younger 
prince of Chdshifi, who scons to have really started from 
home to calm the excited q)irits of the clansmen with news 
of a new enemy in their rear, had time to arrive. The best 
fighting jnen were consequently absent when the allied 
squadron i^peared at the straits, and our victory was there- 
fore a much easier affair than it would otherwise have been. 
I doubt whether any of the fugitives from Kidto got home 
in time to take part in the defence of the place. 

Next day Captain Hayes of the '' Tartar," Major Wray, 
R.E., and I went ashore for a walk through Shnnonos&i. 
The eastern end of the town had received a good many round 
shot on the 6th September, and some of the houses were 
almost knocked to pieces. I believe the Choshifi men had 
brou^t out a field piece or two and fired from that point 
against the squadron lying in front of Tanoura. This had 
drawn on them our heavy artillery. The townspeople were 
flocking back, and had ccxnmenced to settle down again, but 
very few shops were open. The common people foUowed vs 
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in crowds, and appeared very friendly, but the prices asked 
by the shoj^eepers were exorbitant. We were somewhat 
surprised, thougfh of course without reason, to find that the 
proportion of curio shops was very small as compared with 
Yokohama. We saw several soldiers, some armed with rifles, 
others carrying swords and spears; they of course could not 
be expected to look very amicably at their late foes. 

G^ the 12th, Hadano and the two governors of the town 
came off to tell the Admiral that a market would be opened 
at a wharf called Nab^hama from ten to twelve in the fore- 
noon for the sale of fresh provisions. We of course suspected 
them of having made this arrangement in order to have 
everything under their own control, and to keep the prices 
as high as possible. The Admiral demanded a market from 
six to eight o'clock, to which after much discussion they 
agreed. I leamt through my teacher that the people were 
told to sell dearly to us, in spite of the promise given to us 
by the officials that they would not interfere. The latter 
had begged that our men might be ordered not to purchase 
anything in the shops, on the ground that we should buy up 
all the provisions intended for the townsfolk. 

On the 18th, Captain Dowell transferred to the " Eury- 
alus " as flag-captain, vice captain Alexander invalided. 
Next day I accompanied the two Admirals on shore to the 
clean little village of Moji. On asking some Kokura men 
whom we met to show us the way up to the battery on the 
point where the strait sweeps roimd, they inquired whether 
we had permission from the guard established at a temple 
close by. The answer to this astounding query was that we 
were not in the habit of asking leave. ^^Was that the 
path?'' "Yes, that's the path." So we toiled up a hill 
through the pine trees, turned to the left, and descended into 
the battery, which was constructed for three guns. It com- 
mcmded a view right up and down the straits, from Manshiil 
to Hikushima. It was a splendid position for guns, though 
a shell pitched in the line of the work would of necessity have 
fallen into it, unless passing very high, as it was cut out of 
the hillside. All about it tibere were places cleared for guns 
which would have a powerful effect against ships. The thick 
brushwood would prevent any attempt at escalade, and a 
single gun is not easily hit. I do not know what might be 
done with modem artillery, but it was the opinion of all our 
engineer officers that if the Japanese of that day had known 
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the advantages of the position, they could easily have 
rendered it impregnable. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon arrived the Chdshiik dele- 
gatesy who by agre^nent made earlier in the day were to 
represent the prince. The story they told us was that he had 
voluntarily shut himself up in order to await the will of the 
Mikado, or as they jrfirased it, he had placed himself in an 
attitude of respectful attention (UuUushindS oru). Lest it 
should be supposed that this is merely a joke, I must explain 
that in the old times, whenever a member of the $amurai 
dass had conmutted an act in person or vicariously which 
might be expected to bring down upon him the wralii of his 
political superiors, he at once assumed a submissive posture, 
and as it were delivered himself up, tied hands and feet, to 
the pleasure of hk lord. It was a sort of volimtary self- 
imprisonment as a first-class misdemeanant. We did not 
accept the excuse, which it was natural to suppose had been 
invented to save him the trouble of travelling to Shimonos^ki, 
but I now incline to think that horrorstrudk: at the violent 
proceedings of his followers who had dared to fight against 
the defenders of the palace (and also repenting of tiieir 
failure), the old prince had hastened to atone for the crime 
of treason, as far as lay in his power, by declaring has 
readiness to undergo any penalty that might be decreed 
by the sovereign — ^if his retainers would let him, being 
understood. 

Their names were Shishido Bizen, M6ri Idzumo, Shishido 
Gi6ma and Ibara Kazuy6, ministers; and Nawozaki 
Yahichird {meUukif a secretary), Ito Shunsuk^, Hadano 
Kingo and another whose name I did not note down. Bizen, 
it appeared, had after aU not completely retired from pubUc 
affairs. Both the Admirals were present. As soon as the 
conference was formed. Admiral Kiiper asked why they had 
not let him know earlier that the prince was in seclusion, as 
the truce had been granted solely that there might be time 
for him to reach Shimonosdki. They answered that the 
boaft was slow, and they had only arrived late on the previous 
day. T3iey had spent a long time arguing with the prince 
and using their best efforts to persuade him to come, but he 
always answered that it was an old custom from which he 
could not depart. He was in disgrace with the Mikado, and 
was not able to see even his own confidential retainers, much 
less could he see the Admirals. They regretted it very much, 
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but it could not be helped. The prince would have greatly 
liked to meet the Admmds. 

After this question had been so thoroughly thrashed out 
that the Japanese could not but suppose that greait import- 
ance was attached to a direct undertaking on the part of the 
prince, the Admirals' demands were announced, as follows : — 

Firstly. Foreign vessels passing through the straits to be 
treated in a friendly manner; to be permitted to purchase 
coals, provisions, water and other necessaries. If driven 
in through stress of weather, the crews to be permitted to 
land. 

Secondly. Henceforth no new batteries to be constructed, 
the old ernes not to be repaired, and no guns to be mounted 
in them. 

This artide caused some discussion, for as now put it 
deprived them of a loophole that had been left, open on the 
previous occasion. But when they were asked for what 
purpose the batteries had been erected, they had but one 
answer — ^**for making war on foreigners.'* "WeD then, 
those foreigners having destroyed the batteries, and taken 
the guns, will not permit any more to be put in the same 
place. The article is indispensable, and must stand as it 
is." So they agreed to it. 

Thirdly. The town of Shimonos^ki might justly have been 
destroyed, because it fired on our ships. But it was left 
unhurt, and therefore a ransom must be paid. Furthermore, 
the prince must defray the cost of the expedition. The whole 
amount will be determined by the foreign representatives at 
Yedo. 

To this our friends offered strenuous opposition. Chdshid 
and Bdshift were two very small provinces, and possessed a 
revenue of scarcely 860,000 koku of rice. Of this, 200,000 went 
to support the retainers, the balance having been spent in 
batteries, guns, and all other manner of warlike equipments. 
If the sum demanded were beyond their resources, they could 
not pay it. There were plenty of men in the province who 
eared nothing for their lives in comparison wilii the fulfilment 
of their duty towards the prince. It is he who wishes to make 
peace, and he has much difficulty in repressing their zeal. 
The Admiral replied that they should have calculated the 
price beforehand. They had chosen to make war, and now 
that the bill was being presented to them, they must pay it. 
Finally they agreed to this article, but it struck me that 
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their object was solely to let us know that their spirit was 
not entirely broken, and that if our demands were too 
exorbitant they would fight rather than yield. 

Last of all we inserted in the draft a declaration that this 
was merely a treaty for the temporary cessation of hostilities^ 
and was entirely independent of any questions connected 
with Ch6shift which mig^ have to be settled later on between 
the foreign representatives and the Japanese Government. 
I imagine that this clause had reference to the indemnities 
which might be demanded on the part of France, Holland 
and the United States. At any rate, it was agreed to without 
any discussion. A fair copy was written out, to which two 
of the hards afiBxed their signatures, and a couple of days 
were given to them to go to Yamaguchi in order to obtain 
the prince's signature. Those who had not previously seen 
the ship were taken the usual round through the lower deck 
and engine room, and they left in a body. 

On the 15th things seemed quiet enough for a little private 
exploration on my own account in company with my teacher. 
We went first to call on Ibara Kazuy^, one of the envoys 
who had negotiated the agreement of the day before, and 
asked him to come on board to be photographed by Beato. 
Then while Hayashi, whose crown was by this time black 
with a fortnight's bristly growth, went to a barber's Aop 
to get himself dean shaved, I strolled about the streets alone, 
and turned into an eating-house where we had agreed to meet. 
The people received me civilly, and showed me upstairs to a 
room, one side of which was entirely open to the air, and 
overlooked a small courtyard. In the next apartment were 
some ChAshiA two-sworded men leaning over the wooden 
balcony, who waved their hands to me to go away, but I 
called out, ** What do you want ! " in a fierce tone, and they 
collapsed inmiediately, so great was the prestige of our 
victory. When Hay^hi joined me« we ordered an awabi to 
be got ready, and while it was being cooked, devoured nearly 
the whole of a ripe water melon. The awabi (rocksucker) 
was cooked with sugar and proved terribly tough. Two sorts 
of saki were served, and the waiting maid smoked all the 
while to perfume tl^ room. We wound up with terrapin 
soup and rice. During the rest of my stay at Shimonosdd, 
which lasted nearly a month, I was constantly on shore, and 
never had any trouble with the townspeople, who were always 
civil and friendly. 
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The treaty was brought down on the 18th, and found to be 
duly signed and sealed. At the same time the Japanese 
produced a paper which they wanted the Admirals to sign, 
undertaking that the officers and crews should keep within 
certain limits, and above all, should not land at night. There 
was a good deal of misunderstanding about this document. 
The Abb£ Girard's teach^ maintained that it was a memo- 
randiun or note-verbale from the ChdshiA authorities, and as 
I was younger and had not the prestige of the Ahh6 as a 
Japanese scholar, I had to give way. So we concocted a 
letter in reply, which I wrote out, and took on shore to the 
governor. Our letter said that the principal restrictions 
whidi liie Japanese asked us to agree to had been granted 
already, and that as for the rest, the governor had on the 
occasion of his last visit said there were no complaints to 
make of our people trespassing on eitiier guardhouses or 
temples, and therefore it was unnecessary for them to make 
fiuch demands. In future, if they had anything to communi- 
cate, it must be done by letter, signed and sealed by Ibara 
Kazuy^. On reading this, the governor to my delight said, 
^^ Here's a mistake. What I brought to you was a draft of 
a letter for the naval commanders to write to us." 

The object of the naval operations in the straits having 
been completely attained by the destruction of the batteries 
and the establishment of a good understanding with the 
Prince of ChdshiA, preparations were now made to withdraw 
the major portion of the allied squadrons, leaving only three 
ships to prevent the possibility of the passage being again 
fortified. I received orders to remain behind on board the 
^* Barrosa." A day before the Admiral sailed a letter came 
from the governor asking him to give a passage as far as 
Yokohama to a kard and two officers. The request was at 
once granted, but the three passengers not arriving in time, 
word was left that they might apply to the French Admiral, 
who was to leave a day later. But this they declined to do, 
having been instructed to ask for a passage in an English ship, 
and they would go by no other. Eventually the " Barrosa " 
took them* 

On the 20th accordingly, all the British ships except the 
** Barrosa," and all the Dutch ships but the "Djambi," 
sailed away up the inland sea towards Ozaka, the French, 
however, remaining. I went ashore afterwards with some 
officers of the " Burosa " for a walk, and as we passed the 
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gmMidbonae^ its occupants caBed out, ^ Take oC your hats.'' 
i KpUedy ^ What do yoa say/* The man on goazd, ^ Take 
off yoor hats. This is the honoarable «raardhoo5e of 
Shknooos&L'' Answer from our side, ** What foOy do yoa 
talk ! If yoo repeat it, the governor AaH be mlomicd." So 
we passed on mto the town to the goremar^s house and lud 
a complaiiit in doe form against the oTer-seakxB gnaidhonse 
keeper. The goTemor promised to administer a reprimand, 
and was as good as his word« so that whm some other officers 
came ashore and passed the same spot, the Japanese officers 
rashed out into the xoad to teD them diat they need not 



I foimd the townspeople very commonicathre aboot the 
exploits of the Americans and French in 1888, and frcan tfaor 
relatioa it was easy to see that while Captain M*DoiigaII of 
the ** Wyoming'' had given a very modest aceuuut of his 
aciiievements in the way of sinking ships and firing hooses, 
the French had greatly exaggerated their own deeds of valour. 
The ** Wyoming" ran the eaimtlet of all the batteries and 
sank the ** Lancefield *' and the brig right in front of the 

, town, w herea s the ** Semiramis ** never ventured further than 

^^anoura. The common folk were all entirely convinced that 

^"^be Tycoon had given orders for the expulsion of the 
foreigners^ and I overheard a man in the market say ** the 
Btikufu is playing a doable game/' Bakufu was the most 
common term by which the Tycoon*s government was then 
designated. I was asked whether the Tycoon had asked ns 
to come down and destroy the batteries* to which I answered 
^* No ; but he said he could not open the straits.** Then I 
gave them our view of the case, which was that the Tycoon, 
finding himself in a tight place between the dnimids and the 
foreigners, had to give assurances to both which were incon- 
sistent with each other, whereupon they all cried out with one 
voice : " Homma da, it is true.'' That evening there arrived 

.^^rom Nagasaki the steamer ** Victoria *' with the vice- 
governor of that port and an interpreter. Passing in front 
of the town they paid the French Admiral a call, and then 
anchored near us in Tanoura Bay. Coming on board to make 
inquiries, they asked whether Choshiu had been beaten, and 
on our replying in the affirmative, they produced a copy of 
the prince's firet letter begging for peace addressed to the 
Americans, which they said had been furnished to them bj 
the Kokura people. That I told them bluntly must be a lie, 
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but tfaey would not confess the sooioe irom which they had 
obtained the document. They said their instructions were to 
ask the Admiral not to believe the lies Chdshiik was telling 
about ciders received from the Tycoaa to expel fxamffnensf 
and also that having heard the fleet was going to Onka, the 
governor of Nagasaki, who was afraid that the appearance of 
so large a force before the city, fresh from the destruction of 
the batteries of Shimonos^kiy mii^t cause a panioy had sent 
them to prevent any difficulties between the Admiral and the 
governor of Osaka. They were very anxious lest a treaty 
had been concluded witili Chdshift for the opening of 
Shimonosdd to foreign trade, which would have caused the 
commercial ruin of Nagasaki; but we dedined to give them 
any information. Having beaten the Chdshiik people, we had 
come to like and respect dtem, while a feeling of dislike began 
to arise in our minds for the Tycoon's peopJe on account of 
their weakness and double^ealing, and from this time 
onwards I sympathized more and more with the dattnid party, 
from whom the Tycoon's government had always tried to 
keep us apart. 

On the 21st the ** Sdmiramis " and *^ Dupleix '' quitted 
the straits, leaving behind them the *^ Tancr^de." Some of 
us went ashore to the honjin to inquire whether we could 
obtain a suiqply of bullocJu for the ship. The officials 
promised to do all they could, but said it would be difficult, 
as they killed none for themselves. We also asked them to 
change some Mexican dollars into Japanese money, whi<^ 
they promised to do at the Nagasaki mari^et rate, but ift was 
finfdly arranged that if we found ourselves in actual need of 
coin, they ri^uld lend us a thousand ichibus, to be returned 
to their agent at Yokohama. They proved so obliging that 
we could not help regretting that in order to gain their friend- 
ship it had been necessary to come to blows with them. And 
it is not a little remarkable that neither the Satsuma nor the 
ChdshiA men ever seemed to cherish any resentment against 
us for what we had done, and during the years of disturbance 
and revolution that followed they were always our most 
intimate allies. 

That day we walked the whole length of the town un- 
attended by any guard, and got a glimpse of the China sea 
beyond the straifts. We met, however, with a little show of 
insolence from a couple of two-sworded men, who motioned 
us back to our boats, but I discoursed to them in their own 
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tongue, and they were speedily reduced to silence : the exiiibi- 
tion of a revi^ver had something to do witfa the production 
of this effect. 

y ltd came on board one day with a couple of men who, he 
said, were merchants, but it was evident from the respec t he 
paid to one of them, who wore two swords, that they belonged 
to the high official class. They were conducted round the 
ship and entertained with various liquors. He declared that 
in all the fighting they had only seven or eight men killed, 
and about twice that number wounded, but one of his com- 
panions told me that the number killed was nearly twenty. 
It6 said that trade could be done at Shimonosdki in cotton, 
wax and silk produced in Ch6shiii, as well as in all the pro- 
ductions of the northern |>rovinces and Ozaka. Probably 
they might manufacture paper for the English maricet. The 
prince, he added, was yery desirous of opening the port to 
foreign commerce, but just at present they exped;ed an 
invasion of the combined forces of the Tycoon and aH the 
daimids, and aU their attention was directed to their own 

1^ defence. ; The two vessels simk by the ^* Wyoming '' in 1868 
had been raised, and sent round to Hagi. I was surprised 
to learn that the batteries at Maeda mura, as well as those at 
Kushi saki Point, were within the territory of the daimid of 
Chofu, who was however not in so far independent that he 
could stand aside when the head of the family went to war. 
Last year, at the time when the Dutch corvette ^' Medusa " 
was fired on a^ she passed the straits, batteries had existed on 
the low hills behind the town, and at two points on the sea 
front, but the guns had subsequently been removed thence to 
Dannoura and Maeda mura; their fate was to fall into our 
hands. The small three-gun battery on Moji Point within the 
Kokura territory was also the work of the Ch6shiii men, who 
had levelled land and commenced the construction of 
barracks, which were however destroyed by the K<dcurs 
people when the failure of the prince's Eadto schemes drove 
him to withdraw mthin his own boundaries for self-protec- 
tion. 

We went one day in our boats down to Kokura with the 
intention of landing there to walk through the town, but aftei 
keeping us waiting an hour and a half, and repeatedly 
promising to open the gate, they finally refused to admit us. 
They did ind^ open it, but only to let out a couple oi 
fellows, who told us in the lowest of low voices that Kokun 
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not being a treaty port, we could not be allowed to enter. I 
took care to inform them of our opinion that it was a great 
piece of ingratitude on their part to treat us in 9o inhoq>itable 
a manner after we had thrashed their enemy for them. 
Crowds of people had collected to look at us, and doubtless 
we should have been mobbed if we had landed. There was 
no idea on our part of forcing our way in. 

Towards the end of the month smallpox broke out on 
board, and W. H. Cummings, who had succeeded to the 
temporary command on Captain Dowell's transfer to the 
flagship, determined to leave for Yokohama as soon as the 
necessary arrang^nents could be made. On the 27th we 
applied therefore to the authorities for a pilot to take the 
sh^ through the inland sea, and gave notice that the com- 
manders of the three ships would pay a visit to Ibara on the 
morrow in order to settle about the passage up to Yokohama 
which had been promised to him and two other officers. I 
took the message on shore, and stopped to have a meal with 
ltd, who good-naturedly had made great efforts to get up a 
dinner in European style. He had built a taUe seven feet 
long by half that width, covered with a short cloth of some 
coarse foreign material. Four plates were laid, flanked by 
long knives, villainously sharp, attenuated brass spoons with 
flat bowls, and a pair of chopsticks. The first dish consisted 
of a boiled rockfish, which I found great difficidty in cutting, 
but accomplished the task at last by inserting a sharpened 
chopstick into the head, and using a spoon to r^nove the 
flesh. Soy, a large bowl of rice, and a small saucer full of 
coarse salt, were also placed on the table. The second 
course was broiled eels, and then came a stewed terrapin, 
both of which were very good, but the boiled awabi and 
boiled chicken which followed were quite out of the question. 
It was a problem how to cut up a fowl with a knife that had 
no point, and whose blade tl^eatened at every moment to 
part company with its handle. I abandoned the attempt, 
and served my companions with slices from the breast. Un- 
ripe persimmons, peeled and cut in four, with sweet rice beer 
(mirin) were now produced, and this ileas excellent. This 
was certainly the earliest attempt ever made in that part of 
Japan at giving a dinner in European style, perhaps the first 
in Japan. 

It was finally determined that the party that was to visit 
Yokohama should consist of Ibara^ a councillor named Sugi 
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Tokusokf, a secxeUry, and Ito, with four senraats, wlio 
to be aoeommodated oo board tbe **Bano8a'* 
'"QiamhL" The *' Taocrede/' which was to Icam beioie n, 
ooiild not fiod room for more thaa half the B^uty , aial aa they 
did not wish to be separated longer than ibey could help, 
they elected to come with os. On the 4th October the 
^Bacefaorse/' Commander Boxer, anxved to rdieve os. 
Ebara and his secretary, Yamagiita Keizd, and we sailed the 
following morning. 

News of oizr soccessfdl resntt of the naval operatkxia and 
of the conclusion of a convention with the Prince of CboahiA 
was at once conveyed to the foreign refvesentatives at Yoko- 
hama, who lost no time in calling the TyGooa*s government 
to account for their apparent complicity with rhAihiA^ us 
evidenced by the copies of orders from Kioto which ltd had 
given us. The e^lanation was feefale^ and the representa- 
tives found no difficulty in obtaining from the ministers 
their consent to pay whatever war indemnity might be due 
from Chofihiii, or else to throw c^ien to trade a port in the 
inland sea. Although in the sequel the receipt of the 
indenmity money by us actually took place, it was in s 
manner forced upon the four Powers and their diplomatic 
agents, and certainly as far as Sir R. Alcock is concerned, he 
may be entirely exonerated from the accusation of a desire 
to exact an indemnity from either the defeated daiTnii or 
the government which assumed responsibility for him. The 
principal object he sought was to obtain the sanction of the 
Mikado to the treaties, so as to put an end to the agitation 
against foreign conmierce which had been carried on by 
hostile ddimidM in the Mikadoes name ever since the opening 
of the ports. Now that Satsuma and Choshitl. tbe two ring- 
leaders of the opposition, had been brought to their senses, 
it ought to have been, he thought, an easy matter tor the 
Tycoon's government, if they sincerely desired to carry oat 
their treaty obligations, to assert their authority and compel 
the whole country to accept the new policy of foreign inter- 
course. The fixing of an indenmity was intended only to 
provide d means of pressure upon the Tycoon's goverxunent 
in order to procure the Mikado's ratification of the treaties. 
and the consequent extension of commercial relations. 

Ibara and his companions reached Yokohama on the 10th 
October, and obtained an interview the same day with Sir 
Rutherford Alcock and Mr Pruyn, the United States minister. 
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The leoqytion accorded to them was of such a nature as to 
convince tiiem that the foreign powers wece not hostildy dis- 
posed towards the daimid of Choshiii, and it was no doubt 
with a sense of relief thalt they learnt the intention of the 
fordgn representatives to claim the payment of the indemnity 
from the Tycoon. At the same time it was clearly under- 
stood by both parties that the other engagements entered 
into by Chdshiik respecting the permanent disarmament of 
the straits of Shimonos&i and tiie hospitaUe treatment of 
foreign vessels were to be fatithfully a^iared to, and on these 
heads his subsequent conduct gave no ground for complaint. 
It was some^riiat a curious position for the retainers of a 
prince, who had been declared a rebel against the ICikado 
and enemy of the Tycoon, to land at Yokohama, a port 
bdong^ to the latter, but as far as I remember, they con- 
fined their visit to the foreign settlement, wher6 they were 
safe from interference, and on the 14th the *^ Tartar'' left 
with them on board to return to their native province. 
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THE MURDER OF BIRD AND BALDWIN 18^ 

of his conduct. But this solatium to his feelings did not 
reach Yokohama imtil he was already on his way to 
England. 

The Shdgnn's government voluntarily undertook to be 
responsible for whatever sum might be fixed upon as the 
indemnity to be paid by the Prince of Chdshift. On the 22nd 
October a convention was signed by a member of the Shdgun's 
second council and the four foreign representatives by which 
three millions of dollars were to be paid in satisfaction 
of all claims, or as an alternative the opening of Shimonos&i 
or some other port in the inland sea, if the Tycoon preferred 
to offer it and the Powers were willhig to accept. The divi- 
sion of this sum of money among the different Powers was 
reserved for adjustment betweai the four governments. 
Advantage was also taken of the desire to conciliate foreign 
Powers now manifested by the Tycoon's ministers to obtain 
the promise of various improvements at Yokohama calculated 
to add to the comfort and weU-being of the foreign residents, 
and Sir Rutherford, having thus reaped all the fruits of his 
courage and perseverance was preparing to quit Japan in 
obedience to the instructions of Lord Russell, when a fresh 
and totally unforeseen event occurred which for a time 
delayed his departure. 

After our successes at Shimonos^ki, and the frank admission 
by the Tycoon's government of the necessity of maintaining 
the treaties, tiie confidence of foreign residents in the safety 
of the neighbourhood had so completely revived that they no 
longer feared to make excursions within the limits marked 
out by the treaties. But they received a rude shock on the 
night of the 20th November when the governor of Kanagawa 
came to Ifr Winchester, the British Consul, and informed 
him that Major Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird of the xxth 
regiment had been barbarously murdered at Kamakura, a 
well-known resort some twelve miles from Yokohama. 
Baldwin was killed on the spot, but according to the testi- 
mony of the inhabitants. Bird had lived for some hours after 
he was disabled. The two officers had visited the famous 
colossal Buddha, and riding along the road towards the 
temple of Hachiman, were just about to turn the comer into 
the avenue when a couple of men sprang out upon them with 
their keen-edged swords and inflicted such ghastly wounds as 
Brought them to the ground almost unresistingly. The 
horror of the foreign community can be more easily imagined 
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^w:;tYni\" !•> <#\iii «fc^ Mc r%i^^ ^Tib- mjtij^ir Ti Jim* ^vziiex 
>ti aIjuiK <nin: ~Xirtn /I" fiur I\Air> Itt^irtrt its uniM&E W«UL "^ 
«viixuiuait.^ii= t ~ij %" 'VJisuTitr^t:^ uxa tiv nuftrv iRBf ni^ 
jfertciyi Li >6 9 ifr^^ft; xi ji>s««^jr tit: ^Rroziufet moL ±niir 

ef>i ~ti ~u« uesioiit.'^ittiii ii lit: nurrttrm^s. lor I .^omic 
Xfi-five 'Hue »ay Jb(rM3KAc i%3!h::nb& ^ nit» j^roiu frvsr lai^i^ 

Itj-itty-.'K »ir- li* %*afr &t -.-^^ tjQrJLS >> It VJIllI- IT JWT 

:AAiuf«i«jj« A>* •r:u!>.%M.¥j '«L:£i: jr'kLi'f j!ti«««^ 1l'«^ ju hftg r* "in 

;AivL:Ak.}«2 1 Lis ^w^AtJ:* i. -* 3;.rj-4:jcj •\JitiJa. 
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from published materials, it is not the place to go into all 
these particulars at length. 

The Tycoon's government made all the exertions in their 
power to trace the assassins, and before a month was over 
they had arrested one of the guilty persons, named Shimidzu 
Seiji. Already on the 16th two of his associates named 
Gamaik^ and Inaba, accused of combining witibi him in a plot 
to murder foreigners, and of extorting money from a rich 
farmer, had been executed, though tiiey were not actual 
accomplices in the Kamakura crime. 

I was present at the execution of these two men, which 
took place in an enclosure outside the Japanese gaol in the 
afternoon of the 16th DecCTiber 1864. There was a large 
concourse of spectators, both foreign and native. A little 
after three o'clock a whisper ran round that the condemned 
were being brought out. A door opened, and a man blind- 
fcMed and bound with cords was led through the crowd. He 
was made to kneel down on a rough mat jplaced in front of 
a hole dug in the ground to receive his blboa. The attendants 
drew his clothes downwards so as to lay the neck bare, and 
with the hand brushed his hair upwards, so as to give full 
play to the sword. The executioner secured a piece of cotton 
cloth round the handle of his weapon, and having carefully 
whetted the blade, took up a position to the left of his victim, 
then raising the sword high above his head with both hands, 
let it fall with a swoop that severed the neck completely. 
The head was held up for the inspection of the diief officer 
present, who simply remarked : *^ I have seen it," and it was 
thrown into the hole. The second man being then carried in, 
the attendants seemed to have a little trouble in getting him 
to kneel in the proper position, but at last the arrangements 
were completed to their satisfaction. The neck having been 
bared as before, a fresh executioner advanced, took his place 
at the prisoner's left side, and raising the sword with a 
flourish, let it descend with the same skill as his predecessor. 
It was a horrible sight to see the attendants holding the head- 
less corpse down to the hole, and kneading it so as to make 
the blood flow more readily into the hole, and I left the spot 
in all haste, vowing that mere curiosity should never induce 
me to witness another execution. 

Capital punishment was much commoner in Japan in those 
days than it has been since the promtdgation of the present 
humane penal code, and included transfixing with spears. 
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If any of tiie foreign residents must have been present at such 
sanguinary spectacles, merely impelled by curioaty, and 
without the natural excuse of desiring to see the sentence of 
the law fulfilled upon an offender against their own Uood. 
The night before Sir Rutherford embarked for JCnglMiiil 
news was brought to him of the arrest of Shimidza Sei]i« one 
of the actual murderers of Baldwin and Bird. 0¥ring to the 
reputed excellence of the native detective police, whidi under 
a despotic government is usually efl&cient, it was believed by 
us that the Japanese Government could always have procoxed 
the arrest of the assailants of foreigners, if they had been 
determined to do so. The names, e.^., of many of those vAo 
were engaged in the attadL on our legation in 1861 were, as 
I learnt some years afterwards, matter of common notoriety, 
but in the diflEknilt political position that the Tytsoon's 
advisers had created for themselves, thev did not dare to 
convict the murderer of a foreigner. This then was tiie first 
instance of such a crime being brought home to its per- 
petrators. The British minister had good reason to fed 
gratified at this proof that hb policy had been the rigbt one, 
and it was a very natural movement that induced him to 
take off his watch and chain and throw them over the neck of 
tile messenger of good tidings. 

Shimidzu Seiji was executed on the 28th December at ten 

o'clock in the morning, in the presence of a detadmient of the 

English garrison. Whatever doubts may have existed as to 

the complicity of Gamaik^ and Inaba in his designs against 

the lives of ^ foreign residents, there is none as to the tact 

that this man was one of the actual murderers of Baldwin and 

Bird. I was instructed to accompany Mr M. O. Flowers, the 

acting consul, to the prison on the preceding day to hear the 

sentence pronounced. We waited some hours till he arrived 

from Tedo in custody of a strong guard, and he was at once 

confronted with the witnesses, who examined his features ii 

silence. They were then separately interrogated* and one anc 

all recognized him. the most important witness being the bo] 

who h^ seen tlie attadL. Afterwards we proceeded tc 

another room and questioned the prisoner, who acknowledgec 

his guilt in the clearest manner possible. He was prooeedint 

to say something more, but was ordered by the Japanes 

otBcers to be silent. But the best evidence of his identity wa 

obtained by another member of the consular service, wfai 

after the murderer had been paraded round the town precede 
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by a banner on which his sentence was inscribed (this was 
part of his punishment), accompanied the t>rocession back to 
ihe execution ground. Here Mr Fletcher overheard hkn say :• 
^^When I killed the foreigners, I expected one of them might 
be a consul/' and every one who knew our colleague will 
acknowledge that he was a man of the most exact truthful- 
ness, who was not in the least degree likely to make a mistake 
in such a matter, or over anxious to believe tiiat the Japanese 
Government were in this instance departing from the bad 
faith which is the usual refuge of Asiatics in a difficult 
position* 

On the morning of the 28th the garrison was marched over 
to the execution ground, and drawn up on one side. The 
prisoner was brought out about ten o'clock. The first words 
he uttered were a request for some saki. Being again ques- 
tioned, he frankly acknowledged his guilt. I asked him what 
it was that he had been prevented from saying to us on the 
previous day, to which he answered that if Bird and Baldwin 
had got out of his way he would not have attacked them. 
Whetiier this was true or not I have no means of judging, 
but it does not accord with his ^written deposition. That, it 
must be recollected, is not in Japan a simple record of every- 
thing a prisoner says, but is a reduction in writing by an 
officer of the court of the final result of all the statements 
made by hkn on the different occasions when he was 
examined, and resembles much more the summing up of the 
evidence on a criminal trial in England by the presiding 
judge. He begged the Japanese officials not to bandage his 
eyes, and began to chant a verse which might be thus 
translated: 

*^ I do not regret being taken and put to death. 
For to kill barbarians is the true spirit of a Japanese." 

As the attendants were drawing back the clothes from his 
neck to prepare it for the executioner's stroke, he bade them 
loosen his cords so that they might do it with greater ease, 
adding : '* In after ages they will say, what a fine fellow was 
Shimidzu Seiji." He also remarked, ^*I don't think the 
sword that cut off GCTtipachi's head will do for me," alluding 
probably to the thickness of his own neck, and begged that 
the blade might be well whetted. Then saying, " Cut neatly 
if you please," he stretched out his needs: for the stroke. 
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TluM wore the lait words lie apolEe, bat just at the sword 
Iwf/Wk to descend he turned his head to the left as if to 
aiMrtms suiue further observation to the officials, so that the 
mt iMirUy missed its purpose, and the executioner had to 
Imm4 the head off-^ most hmible si|^. Simoltaneoias l y 
with the delivery ot the first Uow, a gun fired by the baMcry 
ol Uoyal Artillery announced to aU that the s—iin had 
received the punishnient ot hb crime, and we Aspersed as 
^uWkly as powuble^ The head was taken to tiie bridge at tiie 
uorlhera entrance ot Yokohama and there 
gibbet Iwr three days« O^pka ot tiie 
m^ at Totsuka and at the scene ot tiie 
d^>H later 1 acivmpanied the Legation oaoontcd gnard to 
^at this part ol ttie undetiaking gnrcn bjr ^ 
avAlMHtiee had been duly performed. We tond ttat they 
had hftltUied their prottises to the letter, and tins 
^theuftosl Obunakie aK«kftt» in Ae wbofeof mj 
in Ike QouHAry. 

H waa antMieible not to hake Ae s«sswiin> bnS 
)eee» khAinc ^ ^he matter bom a ^ipamwe piMBk of 
goulew thai 1 could not b^ tegrett ing tihafc a 
e^udautty ol sueh heiuio moukl» dioaM bawa 
miN Migk U> beiie««» that bia oounttsr ooufcl be bai^^ br 
uftoaiM. But the btood ^ the to reig ni gn whn Ml 
:Me%Mda v># JapuiMw zttuiderers^ sind the Itsaa 
j^MmiiMd to avuuc* ^^ '^^MEu (rutt in InSsr ia3Rs» and 
the jfiKHUKi from wktdi spcunc ^ ^>*m ^ ^^ 
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CHAPTER Xm 

BAXmCATION OF THE TREATIES BY THE lilKAPO 

SIR RUTHERFORD having quitted Japan, tibe conduct 
of affairs was assumed by Mr Windiester as Charg6 
d'Affaires. Before long despatches reached us from 
Lord Russell esqpressing the entire satisfaction of the Britidb 
Government with the policy pursued by our late chief, 
and we heard that he bad been rewarded by promotion to 
the more important post of minister at Peking. He was 
succeeded by Sir Harry Parkes, who came to us invested with 
the prestige of a man who had looked death in the face with 
no ordinary heroism, and in the eyes of all European residents 
in the far east held a higher position than any officer of the 
crown in those countries. And whatever may have been his 
faults and shortcomings, especially towards the latter part 
of his career, it must be admowledged that England never 
was represented by a more devoted public servant, and that 
Japan herself owes to his exertions a debt which she can 
never repay and has never fully acknowledged. If he had 
taken a dUferent side in tiie revolution of 1868, if he had 
simply acted with the majority of his colleagues, almost insur- 
mountable difficulties would have been placed in the way of 
the Mikado's restoration, and the civil war could never have . 
been brought to so speedy a termination. He was anr^ 
indefatigable worker, entirely absorbed in the duties of his 
post, untiring in his endeavours to obtain a correct view of 
his siUTOundmgs, never sparing himself, and requiring from 
his subordinates the same zealous assiduity. Of his personal 
courage I had the opportunity afterwards of witnessing one 
striking example, and brilliant as have been the achieve- 
ments of many of our Indian civilians, I do not think that 
his coolness and fortitude in the moment of peril have ever 
been surpassed by any man not bred to war. He was strict 
and severe in service matters, but in his private relations 
gracious to all those who had occasion to seek his help, and 
a faithful friend to all who won his goodwill. Unfortunately 
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I «s^ ii\^l i^HT \>( thcfv« lUhl the result was that fnnn the 
K^^uutt\|C wr wvfv iK^xxT (hendss, down to the very last, 
ItKSi^. he ivrwr hdid nraskUi to omnpiain of sloth or 
^MM««v&(>nt» K^ tak>r cuy $1uk of the wo^ and so it came 
atx*^^ t^S tvJwNCv k^i:;^ 1 becaoe coe of his assBtaals, and 
w (2)^ <t>.: of l:^ w^fta^ tiaaUjr tnuKleswd fsum tSK Yokoliaiiia 
i\vftii^'jji^^ ^w^£V 1 hfti 1>KQ apfcfi^ttti iztefprefier eadr in 

W «»,vv«i:r^v:x-v of STTttTfcSf;& >f ;^ z t±if asBOff -si BUzd and 
l^(,*>fer^i^ 3^«»!<u llibz;;;^ H«;.JZK. wtu dssinsKii la ^t 30th 

^* <ah*9&vtt thf vcticnrc «v idtw reacts wIaui. Jiai is? he 
%^tuit ui «*au ^^-luv^i. V hr «*r^Rwac iu as- bsagdxzim^ Ifi vac 

ti;«!«««l ^ ^>B^ ,vu^iiv>M thsk Iv vcvfr- niv ii Hu laBaHQUb. E 
iKj ^ViWu X ^•«^\>iutv\n iteu <ii.;>«iiuitfti iuy jtsixs: smutuL 

KSM ^t^*v\ii\t«« C K -fc^s^^ii. *• N "^ -^.AIWJ WSfc« 
U "«9<«iU^ I^V%^%} Xg^^niTaia'*: VI li^r^ 9«U 

v^.^. t >^.»«;. i IX ^. -•.■••* = '. •i-'*..-.. A tfc **jn«rtunuRK- i£ 
sv:^*...«.^. 4K XK*«^>^ * »*{:*..>*:.. -k tn ^^tt^^sft> jm: -jnt 

,*► •« % ^ «• «^ • •<* •>• *••-•, < **'^ * "t*.?". b^ 
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in return for the partial abandonment of the *Shimonos6ki 
indemnity, the Tycoon's ministers having stated they could 
not continue to make the quarterly payments of I50O9OOO 
at a time, as had been stipulated in the conyention. In fact 
Sir Rutherford Alcock had begun to lay 9tress on the neces- 
sity of the Mikado's ratification of the treaties almost 
immediately after the bombardment of Shimonosdd. This 
suggestion was approved by Lord RusseU, who at once com- 
municated it to the governments of Holland, France, and 
the United States, and sent despatches to Japan to the same 
effect which reached Sir Harry Parkes towards the end of 
October. He lost no time in consulting with his colleagues, 
and in proposing that they should proceed in a body to Ozaka, 
supported by a considerable squadron of men-of-war, to 
negotiate direct with the main body of the Tycoon's ministers. 
I d^uld have mentioned before that the Tycoon was at Kidto, 
fiaving proceeded thither in the month of June, ostensibly for 
the purpose of taking command of the army which was to 
chastise the presumptuous rebel, the Prince of Chdshift, and 
was still detained there by various intrigues and the insuffi- 
ciency of his military means. 

The French minister, who was at first strongly opposed to 
the abandonment of the indemnity in exchange for tlie open- 
ing of a port, had received instructions from his government 
which had induced him to come over to the views of the 
British representative, who found the United States Charg6 
d 'Affaires and Netherlands Political Agent equally willing to 
follow his lead. As to the latter, we were accustomed to 
believe that Sir Harry had him ^^ in his pocket," as the phrase 
goes, and the Americans had at that time partially abandoned 
the affectation of acting on different lines from the ^^ effete 
monarchies of Europe." Unity of action being thus secured, 
the word was passed to the naval commanders to get ready for 
sea, and the legations having packed up a sufficient quantity 
of foolscap paper, silk tape, quill pens and bottles of ink, 
embarked on board the next day but one after the signature 
of a protocol in which the four diplomatic representatives had 
recorded their views and projects. Sir Harry took with him 
John Macdonald, Alexander von Siebold and myself. 

The squadron was an imi>osing one, though not so over- 
whelmingly strong as that which had destroyed the batteries 
at Shimonosdd in the previous year. Of British ships there 
were the ^^ Princess Royal," 78, flying the broad pennant of 
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Admiral St George VinGent King; the ^^Leopard," 18; 
''Peloms/' 22; and ''Bouncer,'' 1; of French, the 
" GucrriAre,*' 86; "Dupleix," 12; and " Kienchang/' 4; 
while the Netheriands contributed the corvette '' Zoutman/' 
Our Admiral was extremely good-natured, and had fitted up 
private cabins for us three civilians on the main deck. I was 
delighted to find myself on board with my friend A. 6. & 
Hawes, a marine oflftoer recently transferred to the flagship 
from the '' Severn." 

The foreign representatives, it was rumoured, proposed, in 
addition to the Mikado's ratification of the treaties and the 
reduction of the tariff, to ask tor the opening of Ozaka and 
Hidgo to foreign trade on the 1st January 1866. By the 
Treaty of 1858 these pktoes were to have been opened on the 
1st January 1868, but the powers had in 1862 agreed to a 
postponement of five years, m order to give time for things 
to settle down. In return, the four powers were ready to 
forgo two-thirds of the Shimonos^ indemnity, and the 
option of deciding was to be left to' the Tycoon. This much 
was bruited about among the members of the foreign lega- 
tions. Outsiders said that we were about to present an 
ultimatum^ and that the creation of two new centres of 
foreign trade was to be demanded without alternative. The 
men in the service who expected appointments would of 
course have been eager to believe this version but for the 
glorious uncertainty which surrounds all diplomatic projects. 

The Yedo government weie alarmed at the energetic stqi 
on which the representatives had resolved, and Midzuno 
Idzumi no Kami, the only member of the first council wbo 
had remained behind in Yedo when the Tycoon went up to 
Ki6to, came down in the company of Sakai Hida no E^ami, 
one of the second council, to exert all his powers of dissua- 
sion with Sir Harry. It was the first time that a functionary 
of so high a rank had ever visited a foreign legation, and the 
evidence of anxiety thus afforded simply confiimed the resolu- 
tion that had been taken to bring matters to a crisis. That 
Midzuno and his subordinate h<^)ed their efforts would be 
successful there is no reason to suppose, and in fact they con- 
tented themselves mainly with offering some advice as to the 
best method of proceeding on the arrival of the representa- 
tives at Hidgo. 

,We left on the 1st November, and proceeding in a leisurdy 
manner along the coast, passed the Idzumi Straits at 8 a.m. 
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on the 4th. The guns were loaded and the men beat to 
quazterBy but the gairison of the forts at Yura showed no 
signs of molesting us, and everybody soon quieted down 
again. At half-past eleven we came in sight of Ozaka, lying 
on the low land at the mouth of the Yodo river. The moun- 
tains which enclose the bay on either side here appear to xetiie 
far into the interior, untU they disappear in the haze. The 
Tycoon's castle was easily distinguished by its ionumeraUe 
many-storied white towers, rising at the bade of the city. 
Bat of the town very little was visible owing to the slif^t 
elevation of the houses and the distance from the deep water 
outside where we were passing. The allied squadron foimed 
in one line, headed by the ^' Princess Royid," and gradually 
rounded off in the direction of Hi6go, where we andbored at 
half-past one. One by one the other ships came in and took 
up the positions indicated to them. 

The bay was crowded with junks of all sizes, and we 
counted seven Japanese steamers lying at anchor. From one 
of these, belonging to the Tycoon's War Department, a 
couple of ojficers came on board to make the usual inquiries, 
and shortly afterwards some very inquisitive shore-going 
officials came off, who put a great many questions about the 
object of our visit and where we had come from. They got 
very little information in reply, but were told that some 
officers would be going by sea to Ozaka on the follovdng day, 
and that notice should be sent to the governor of the city in 
order that he might despatch somebody down to the landing- 
place to meet them. They were also requested to provide 
pilots for the two vessels to be despatched to Ozaka, but 
they declared themselves unable to promise anything we 
asked. However, as by their own rules they were under an 
obligation to send information to the governor, this refusal 
was not of any great consequence. 

The Abb£ Girard, who had acted as interpreter to Admiral 
Jauiis the previous year at Shimonos^, was on this occasion 
replaced by M. Mermet de Cachon, a Jesuit attached to the 
French legation. He, with Messrs Macdonald and von 
Siebold of our legation, and Mr Hegt, the clerk of the Nether- 
lands Political Agent, were despatched on the following day 
in the " Kienchang *' to Ozaka bearing letters from the 
foreign representatives. The " Bouncer *' was to have taken 
our peoide, but her commander was not able to get up steam 
in time, so that the French flag alone made its appearance at 

K 
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the bar of Osaka. First point scored by the French. M. 
Mennct had ingeniously prepared the French's minister's 
letter in Japanese, inserting at the end a long paragraph, 
which did not appear in the other three letters, empowering 
himself to state in outline to the Tycoon's council the objects 
of the foreign representatives, hoping thus to beocKne the 
spokesman for all four. 

On arriving at the mouth of the river, they were met by 
the two governors of the city (all officials were kept in dupli- 
cate in those days), who conducted them to a building i£oee 
at hand, evidently prepared beforehand for their reoeptioii. 
On learning that M. Mcrmet and his companions desired to 
have a pentonal interview with one of the ooundl, the 
g\>vcmors started off immediately to fetch him, as they said, 
priMuising that he should be down by four o*clock. In the 
moantinK Ma<\1onaId, Sicbold and Hegt started off to walk 
to iVAka, intending to saeck out the ministers there, but after 
wandering a long distance^ they found themselves at three 
oVkx^ only just in sight v\f the city, aztd had to hnny hmA 
in a Iv^at. The jN>veTnorfs howevTcr. did moK than keep 
tiieir pTsmiise^ and instead c^f one^ produced two of the 
cov.TK'il^ namely O^^asawani Iki no Kami and Abe Bongo no 
Kami. The letters WTi>r deiivcrod to thein« and they bstened 
oiviUy and eve^i alfahly to the mcjssages which Ifcrmrt and 
Maodonald delivered* hut wa>e nnpTf^naDpd of eoon^e to give 
an> answer. Tt was afTeed« however, that Abe should pro- 
<vwi to HuVr on ihc !?nh to meet thf foiur Tepre«aitatiTes cm 
K^iT.n the *• Prineesf Roj-ai/' as ftoJe negotiator on behalf of 
the Tx'OiVtn. who, it was stated, ha*.^ jrone xxp to Ki£»ta. For 
wif had been reservrr* the le«i piorions taik of opening iq> 
oomTniinioations m-ith the )oea] ofheials. and in eompaziy with 
Caplair. W. u. .lanes I we^t ajshore to talk ahnirt heeL water, 
<vtAK and other shifV rpqnrrementji. We alae iniozmed 
them thnt the ofheers would )and. anc re^na;re^ that t3ie 
townspeopk mijfhl bf ordere^i te treat thcsm wiih civility. 
Tbiv rhe\ nromiseri to d^. hiii Rdden that thejr dutv to tibeaT 
ehvK. tiK pevrrnoTs of i>caka. wowlr. oh]^*c- them t^ dcstail 
ow or t^'^ oonstahles U w#jtoh o\»eT the safeti' oi each paa^. 
AffoT- W4 hf»ri OArvorvri »iwhi<e wifV the hear. eeinistaUe*, a 
voiMM: "»••'! ^- ^^ ^- ^^. '^^"u bichr**- ofh^'mk mHiu their 
Hppt'W^'KV Hiu: M-^5^|mo^ Mv fw»vp^. TKj^v nrnuiHiPd to do 

full nor^M. In the Hrromooi; aoeordinpK. ieavr te^ gv aahive 
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was given to all the ddfp, and many of the officers availed 
themselves of the opportonity of visiting what was then a 
terra incognita to most Eim>i>eans. The Admiral, Sir Harry ^ 
and myself walked from one end of the town to the other, 
and found the inhabitants well-disposed, though thej[ followed 
us in C3N>wds« 

This was a very different reception from what the Tycoon's 
officers had warned us to expect. 13iey always talked to us 
of the hostility of the daimUis and the dislike and fear of us 
entertained by the common people, but we met with nothing 
but indications of goodwill from all classes. It became 
dearer to us every day that the Shdgunate feared lest free 
communication between foreigners and those sections of the 
Japanese people who were outside its direct control would 
impair the authority of the institutions that had now lasted, 
with no small benefit to the Tokugawa family, for the last 260 
years, and that consequently it could not be a desirable policy 
for Great Britain to endeavour to bolster ug a decaying/ 1 
power. As an instance of the manner in which the Tycoon7> 
officials endeavoured to obstruct intercourse, it may be men- 
tioned that they published a notification in Qzaka forbidding 
the townspeople to visit the ships, knowing full well that a 
closer acquaintance would make their subjects and foreigners 
better friends. 

The next few days were spent in e3q[>loring the neighbour- 
hood with a view to selecting a site for a foreign settlement, 
and there was a good deal of running up and down to Ozaka 
by sea with messages for the council. Ah6 was not able to 
come on Thursday, and at first it was held out that another 
member of the council would replace him, but when the day 
arrived, the two governors of Ozaka made their appearance 
with other excuses. Sir Harry spoke very strongly to them, 
and insisted on seeing some one on Saturday at the latest. 
But as he did not expect that his request would be complied 
with, he despatched Siebold, Hegt and myself early in the 
morning to Ozaka. On approaching the anchorage, how- 
ever, we saw a Ji^panese steamer coming from the opposite 
direction, and lowering a boat we went on board. We found 
that she was conveying Ab^ Bungo no Kami to Hidgo to see 
bhe foreign ministers. It was arranged therefore that Siebold 
shoidd return with him, while Hegt and I went on with a 
couple of officials lent to us by Ab6. But as soon as we 
andiored these men began to be obstructive, refusing to 
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oi on dioR until the port oflnn had fint iriotod 
the dup. Secmg, however, that we weve detenmned ta go, 
without them if neoessaiy, they at last stqiped <yver the ride 
into the boat with a very bad graee indeed. We rawed in 
saSdy in the shq>'s gig, with four hhir|acfcrts wdl-aimed, 
<yver the bar, wluch a few daj^ before had been rendered 
hm i aw a Hr hy a straog wert wind, and landed in a amaD 
creek behind the batleiy at Temptean Boint. We at onee 
took ponession of a hoore where Mardntiald and SichoM had 
lodged on their last ymt^ disregaidiiv the cTcnBra of the 
offirialiBj who said it was oc cupif d fay a sick penon, bat wc 
were used to soch safateifti^ges, and of eonrre there was no sick 
man there at alL After a while we retained to the gig, and 
lowing 19 the river in hali-an-hoar, rea c h ed the ontddrts of 
the city, where we landed to in^»ect a house that had been 
•Qgy^^rfi for |]ie a rmmmn datiop of the foreign representa- 
tiFCs. Ihe latter intended to negotiate in Onkm itself, Int 
this idea was sobseqoently ahandnnrd. As this one hoose 
was evident^ not laxge enough for the represe&tatiFes and 
their suites, I said I would go to the governor and adc him to 
provide other aeoommodatioii. The olfiriah Iw^t a ny slaimrd 
at this, and at onoe oSered to diow us annthrr hoose, to whidi 
they would take ns in a boat. As we widied to see Bianrfiiing 
of the city, I declined this proposal, and to tiiieir hoirar we 
proceeded to walk along the bank. A dense crowd of people 
gathered xoond os, but they were very quiet, and after pass 
ing the Ajikawa-faashi, the first of the series of bridges that 
span the river right iq> to the castle, we were diown a temple 
which, however, proved to be again insufficient for our needs. 
It being dear that our guides were not animated by good- 
will, I again mcnaoed them with a visit to the governor, but 
here they became nttedy obstinate, and I had to give vrvy. 
So we retained to our gig, and reserving to have a good look 
at the dty, got on board and started to row iq> stream. 

Before long we readied a barrier composed of native boats 
moored right across from bank to bank, with the evident 
intention of impeding our fauther progress. Some nffiriah 
in a guardhoose on ^bt bank shooted to ns to go bade, fant we 
pushed straight adiore, and I ascended the steps to demand 
the reason of this obstruction. Orders from the govemor was 
the rcpl)\ A somewhat heated altercation ensued, and I 
demanded that dthcr we should be allowed to pass or that 
I shoidd at onoe be conducted to the goveiaior^ hooae. At 
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last they gave way and removed one or two of the junks, 
leaving jost enooj^ space for oar gig. Taking one of the 
guardhouse officials on board, we proceeded up tiie river, not 
a little proud of our victory over the bmnUedom of a city of 
400,000 people, and fully determined to go right up to the 
castle* Dense crowds of people collected on the bridges, 
sometimes yelling and abusing us, now and then 
stones. Hegt began to lose his temper, and drawing 
revolver, threatened to fire, but I made him put it back in 
poudi. We were in no danger, and coidd not afford to 
conmiit murder for such a trifling reason. 

At last, after grounding once or twice on the sandbanks, 
we reach^ the Kid-basfai just below the castle. On our left 
was a small boat full of officials who called to us to come and 
report ourselves, while on the right extended a grassy bank 
crowded with soldiers dressed in semi-European costume, 
among whom were a few men in plain dress, apparently noble- 
men's retainers. One of these came down to the water's 
edge, dose to which we had approached, and shouted out to 
the Japanese who was with us for his name and office. Our 
man replied : ** Who are you ? " and they wrangled for about 
five minutes, while we kept a watchful eye on the straggling 
soldiery. But it was clearly unauvisable to land in the midst 
of a hostile armed crowd, and we reluctantly turned the 
boat's head down stream, which now carried us swiftly along. 
The same crowds still occupied the bridges, and shouted 
abusive epithets as we passed, to the great alarm of the 
Japanese official, who had not got over Hegt's fierce 
demeanour on the way up, and trembled for fear lest there 
should be a row. Landing the poor fellow, whose tone had 
become remarkably fainter and hmnbler since he first made 
our acquaintance in the morning, we pulled out across the 
bar to the ** Bouncer," and in a few minutes more were on 
our way back to Hidgo, having seen a good deid more of 
Ozaka than any one else, and braved the wrath of multitu- 
dinous yakunins. I began to feel contempt for tiie weak- 
kneed offidals who so easily allowed themselves to be jbrow- 
beaten by a few Europeans. 

A curious rencontre took place during our stay at Hidgo. 
A Satsuma steamer was lying in the port, and one day tiie 
captain, Arigawa Takurd, came on board the flagship with 
some of his officers. One of them remembered having seen 
me at Kagodbima, and we immediately fraternized very 
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heartily. After 'drinking and gmoking a good deal they took 
leave, promising to send a boat for me next day to aooompany 
them ashore to a Japanese dinner. But they forgot their 
promise. The day after my expedition to Osaka, Siebold and 
I went on board Arigawa's shqp' to find him on tiie point of 
weighing anchor. He was very glad to see us, aboimded in 
apologies for being miaUe to folfll his engagement to give an 
oiUMi jftochM^ and showed us the cabin that had been fitted 
up for the entertainment* This gentleman was too dvfl fay 
halt, but still the contrast to the ''offishness'' of the 
Tycoon*s oflBcials was very agreeable. If I would like to 
visit Kagoshima and Loochoo he woidd be glad to give me a 
passage. We passed some time on board eating imw eggs and 
drinking adk^. I rmther think I here met Kawamura for the 
.first time* A fow da3rs later when the steamer returned I 
. again went on boaid and made an even more interesting 
aeq[uaintance« lliis was a big burly man, with small, 
mMtfUing bla<*k eyea» who was bring down in ooe of the bcrtlis. 
Ris name^ they aaid, was Shimadiu Saddfi, and I notioB d 
tihat he had the scar of a swQid cfit OD ooe ol his arms. Maoy 
months afterwards I met him again, this time under his real 
wame ct SaigA Kkhinosoki& I s9ian ha^v more to aay of 
^■m hersaHcr* 

Abj Bonpo no Kami had a frte hmBrv* ijiiawj g a witli Sfa* 
Harry om tfhe lM}i« after whidi he weBft on board Ike 
^ Ooerrij^ ^ to st^e Mr R<!icbes« ^die FresncSi envoy. I lesmt 
frcftii Sikh(AA that llie oomversstiosi had not beeai of a hIxk 
tac^ory ^diameter, Hifi answer to ^die liu« fvnporitioBiB of 
the representatives amoeonted to a won possviniis. The 
Tjvoon mofAA pay up the necvoid iwitaihnent of l3ie in d e mnily 
raidier thasn run ^ risk of iwnirring mpc^mlantT hf givii^ 
^way to our dema:iids. Ji n^ hik fft^mi^d. tlie popular mind 
v«ry VRM^tled^ was 1^ tmnse 13m9v. and for many a day 
affen*. ^ Rsory bad grven Xh6 a fnme of his iidnd, weui 
said br bad bc^Niir wtum t<o bis ooDeagues and jiet iken to 
Teconsidcfr their wm^witr. 

On the iMh br wat; to have come dc«wn again, but fritefmng 
indifypAsitiot) a;: ati i^msr (thif; if; woIV4nu«wn in Japan mder 
the nsime tA f;nfefr*hf^, ofArial siokncssV bt sent a member of 
the uNvrnd ^vviinril, Taobibatia Tdamno no Kami, to iirfffHia 
the ropTPsontattvef; that tbr iNmvm bad hitherto never igioifcep 
to the mikado about actoMvwMlging ibe treaties, but iSiat 
mm he bad made up bis mind to do so. But he requind a 
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delay of fifteen days for this purpose. The mmistere up to 
this moment had believed, on the faith of assurances given by 
the Tycoon's council in 1864 after the Shimonos^M business, 
that the Mikado had long ago been approached on this sub- 
ject, and that Ab^ himself had been entrusted with a mission 
to Kidto to that effect. They were therefore naturally both 
surprised and incensed, but consented to a delay of ten days. 
The prospects of the negotiation looked very dark indeed. 
The Tycoon seemed either unable or unwilling to obtain the 
Mikado's sanction to the treaties, and it began to be thought 
that we should have to throw him over entirely. If the 
Tycoon was controlled by a superior authority, he was clearly 
not the proper person for foreign Powers to deal with, who 
must insist upon direct communication with the authority. 
For the present, however, it was too early to talk of going 
to see the Mikado against lijis will. We had not sufficient 
men in the allied squadrons to iorce a way up to Eadto, and 
even if we had, Sir Harry's instructions would not haye 
enabled him to take such a stq[). So there was nothing for 
it but to wait. 

An interesting visit was that of some retainers of Aidzu and 
Hosokawa, who came on board privately to talk politics and 
to pick up what information they could for their own princes. 
The former was the commander of the Tycoon's garrison in 
Kidto, the latter one of the more important daimi&s in the 
island of Kiiishiii, nominally a partizan of the Tycoon, but 
already beginning to consider whether it would not suit him 
better to go over to the other party. For by this time a 
definite issue had been raised between the Tycoon and the 
court of the Mikado. The former being the friend of 
foreigners and an usurping vassal, the war cry of the latter 
was ^^ serve the sovereign and expel the barbarians." My 
visitors talked a great deal about the ^'unsettied state of 
popular feeling." They said the Mikado had already given 
his sanction to the treaties in a general sort of way, and had 
consented to Nagasaki, Hakodate and Shimoda being opened 
to foreign trade. But Kanagawa had been substituted for 
the latter port without his approval. They felt quite certain 'j 
that the Mikado woxQd not agree at present to the establish- 
ment of foreign merchants at Hidgo. They maintained that 
the anti-foreign feeling was pretty general among the people, 
but admitted that Chdshifi made use of it as a mere party 
cry with the object of dispossessing the Tycoon of his powers 
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After an intervml of five days Tachibana paid Sir Harry 
anottier visit. He reported that the Tycoon had not jret 
started for Ki6to to obtain the Mikado's ratification of Hie 
treaties, being detained at Ozaka by a headache I Ab£ and 
Ogasawara were afflicted with indisposition which prevented 
their having the pleasure of coming down to caJl on the 
British minister. Sir Harry administered some hmne^mths 
to the unfortunate prevaricator, and demonstrated very 
dearly to him that as the council a^^owkdged the inalulity 
of the Tycoon to carry out the treaty stipulations in re sp ec t at 
the opening of new ports without the Mikado's consent, whidi 
they had Uttle hope of obtaining and still less desire to get, 
they must eventually go to the wall, and the foreign Powos 
would be compelled to make a demand for the ratification 
direct on the ICkado. It was pitiaUe to see the shifts that 
the TjToon's officials were put to in face of his merciless 
logic; they were perpetually being driven into a comer and 
left without a leg to stand on. 

Tlie demands presented by the foreign repiesentatiFes had 
create d a considerable movement at Kidto, and dissension 
loDowcd among the advisers of the Tycoon. In a few days 
we heard tliat Ab6 and Matsumai Idzu no Kami had been 
d ismiss e d ttcxa office. They were believed to be in favour 
of accepting our demands* and their disgrace s f f i iifd to 
tiiraitcai the failure of the negotiations. The rcfiresent aUvci 
tliereapon resolved on tlie important step of addressing a 
mote id*miiq%u: to the Tycoon himself, cnfntjtiriTng a repetitioB 
of the demands already made« and warning hhn tiiat if an 
answer we^re not made within the period of ten days originally 
ftRcd* it would be assumed by ihem that tiieir pirapositaoiis 
wme refused. M. Mermet and I went adiore to^eQier to 
deKver tlie letters of our respect i ve ciiieis. and I k«iit tiiat 
tSie indefat^vable little man had translated the Frendi eo|yy 
into Japanese and induced his minister to sign the tmola^ 
tion. He had also addressed it to tlie ccMancd], instead of to 
the T5*coon« though he told me otlierwise. On our airi^^ at 
Hie govemoT^5i Hras(v» he wrapped it in a sheet of Japanese 
paiper, in order that 1 might not see the address, but llie 
officials who rpceived thr Note?;, of whom I afterwards 
ingnirpd. vohint.aril\' assorod mt that it was addressed to t3ie 
council a1 Osaka. What MermctV object can have been I 
was nol abV to oonjerturr, and it is probahle that he did it 
mefsly to keep his hand in. It is a dangerous thing for an 
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habitaal intriguer to get out of practice by acting straight- 
forwardly, even in unimportant matters. We leamt that the 
Tycoon had presented a memorial to the Mikado urging him 
to ratify the treaties as well for his own sake as for that of 
the nation in general. That on its being refused, he had 
resolved to return to Tedo, but was stopped by an order from 
the court before he had got half-way to Qzdca. 

The dismissal of the pro-foreign members of the council 
seemed to forebode resistance and the probable outbreak of 
hostilities. Japanese steamers lying at Qzaka got up steam 
and went off in every direction, scmie passing through Hidgo 
on their way. Siebold and I puUed on board one of these 
which belonged to Satsuma, and leamt that she was going 
off to Yura in Kishiii in order to be out of the way in case the 
Mikado shoidd issue such orders to the Tycoon as might 
result in war-like measures being taken by the allied 
squadron. On the 24th, the last day, notice was given to the 
governor of Hi6go that the ships would move on the morrow 
to Ozaka to await there the answer of the Tycoon's govern- 
ment. From him we leamt that Ogasawara would surely 
be down next day with the reply, but as had already 
happened so often in the course of these negotiations, he was 
ill, and Matsudaira HdM no Kami took his place. The 
interview with the foreign representatives lasted several 
hours, but the gist of it was that the Tycoon had at last 
obtained the Mikado's consent to the treaties, by his own 
urgent representations, backed by those of his cousin 
Shitotsubashi, who declared (so it was said) that he would 
perform disembowehnent unless the Mikado yielded. At last 
the latter gave way, saying ^^ Well, speak to the nobles of my 
court about it." The opening of Hidgo was, however, to be 
still deferred until January 1, 1868, but the tariff would be 
revised, and the remaining instalments of the indemnity paid 
punctually. Thus the foreign representatives had obtained 
two out of the three conditions, and those the most impor- 
tant, while giving up nothing in return. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that the payment of the indemnity was 
never completed by the Tycoon, and survived the revolution 
to be a constant source (rf irritation and ill-feeling between 
the Mikado's government and the British minister. 

Hdki no Kami, on leavmg the ** Princess Royal," promised 
that a note onbodying these arrangements should be sent 
off in the course of the evening. But as it had to be sent up 
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to Osaka to receive tiie signatures of his two xemainiiig 
coDeagoes, the document did not reach ns before Iialf-'past 
two in the morning. I sat up tiU that hour in expectation 
of its arrival, and was called into the cabin to read it to Sir 
Harry and M. Roches, and then make a translation. The 
Mikado's decree to his vizier the Kwambaku delegating the 
conduct of foreign afEairs to the Tycoon, a short document of 
only three lines, was endoaed in it. At Sir Harry's request 
H6ki no Kami added an engagement to promulgate the decree 
throughout ihe country. It was a proud night for me when 
I dis|rfayed my knowledge of written Japanese in the presence 
of the Rnench minister, whose interpreter, M. Mennet, even 
could not read a document without the assistance of his 



Thus succe ssfu lly ended the nqptiations which up to Hie 
day before showed no signs of fruit, nie foreign r c prcsen tar 
lives had to congratulate tfaemsdves on having seoired the 
means ol tnnqfuniiDng the country, while at the same tmie 
eoBsolidating tike rriaKons btlwem the Japanese people and 
fareign natioos. Tlie opening of Hi6go on the 1st January 
1806 was a coneesnon which few pec^le had been sanguine 
cnoQg^ to expect, but aomelhing had been secured which 
of mwe immediafte vifaie, nundy the solemn 
piomiae oltihe councQ to adhere to the London agreement of 
1869. ft was hoped abo on good grounds that Sr Rutiiep- 
lotd^ convention of the previous October would also be 
caiTied out in its entirety. At dinner the foOowing evcnii^ 
the Admiral made a speedi, proposing SSr Harry's health and 
giving to him the whole credit of the success adiieved. He 
replied by dSsdaiming any merit, and attributing a far 
greater sbtre of the adbie^pement to M« Roches : ** but after 
aD,^^ he added, ^ it was you who did it. Admirals, for without 
yiou and your magnificent ship, we dxMdd not have made the 
sKght?es»t miiA^essKm^ 

On our TCtam to Tokohama we foond that the wSdest 
mmount had been ttjnng about. Tlie United States Oiargf 
d^ Affaires, IVinman, was said to have been IdDed, and Sr 
Hany taken priscmer, while Sebbid and mysei! were also 
repc^rted to have talVm martrns to the caose. Hie ^ Japan 
Tknes,^^ a new^qf^aper conducted bjr Oiaries RkkeAy^ aSeeted 
to pocAi*i[VMAi the whole affair, and denied the authenticsty of 
the MikiMloV denmv, whicAi, he aaid, eflogbt to have been 
oovwed wMi sealii. I wrcite a letter to htt pqper, oontro- 
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verting his arguments, but without convincing him. There 
was one point about it, however, that escaped notice at the 
time, namely that the existing treaties were not ezplicitiy 
sanctioned. All that the Mikado had given was a general 
authority to conclude treaties with foreign countries, and he 
had added a rider enjoining on the Tjrcoon the cancellation 
of the undertaking to open Hidgo and Ozaka to trade. This, 
however, was carefully concealed bom the foreign represen- 
tatives, and we only came to know of it later. But without 
seeing it, no one could have guessed that the document r^re- 
sent^ to the foreign ministers to be the Mikado's sanction to 
the existing treaties had not that meaning, because of the 
absence of the definite article in Japanese. In English it 
makes a great deal of difference whether you say ** the 
treaties are sanctioned,'' or simply ^^ treaties are sanctioned," 
but in Japanese the same form of expression does for both, 
and we had no ground for suspecting the Tycoon's ministers 
of taking refuge in an ambiguity in order to play a trick on 
us and to gain time. 



CHAPIER XIV 



QBBAT warn AT YOgOHAMA 



IN puisuance of instmctioDs from the duel, I proceeded 
to Tedo Hie dby after my return to find out li powMe 
wbat had been the pc^Nilar feding aboot our d^ngs at 
HifigOv but did not soeoeed in discovering anything of 
i04MMrtence. A genenl cariosity prevailed, and the resnh of 
the negotiations was yet onknown. A meeting of the dmmid^ 
agents had been held on the receipt of the nens that two of 
ttie oooncil had been diamisaed, and it was ramonred that the 
l^peoon had aiked to be aDowed to retire, but that his petition 
had been rejected. I sU^iped at the monasteiy ot DaKchiA-p» 
irtothhad been temporarily lent to Sir Hairy for a readenee. 
It was in a conTenient |wjwitiun» nearer to the centre of the 
city than oar loimer loci^km at T6-«en-$, but the rooms 
duk and scnic^ nmneroos cnoa^ for the 
of Ac staff in addition to the minwtrr and his ismiy. A 
^"■■■Mwij had t h e i c iu ie been afacady commenced in froit of 
Sen-gakn-m aboat half-wmy bitacui the two, ud, instrad of 
bMg called Ac Britidi Legaticsu was to be naiw^ 
fw-ya or ^ place lor meeting (sc. fattiguiisX ,^ ia <Mtder to 
ainiid Ae nsk of its bcmg bant down by the 
party. Bc|Mi«t said tihat Ok Prince of Sendai, oBemfcd at 
been consolted on tikb matter,, had retircd to fais 



At toadbaaad cBg» of At cefeftnted ^Fbrty^ 
iuHMI letaiam.^ Attar a cmfle cf days^ sti^ at 
At capftaL I ictaaaed to: my daties al tike 
iHBA. wlm I WW IkU tibf poet of 

I was^ beg^flanqg ti> becuou laiown aoamog tike 
% t wwig ! a « wiii» cmU ^eak tikeor Ihngangp cmseetity^ sad 
ciiwdir of 9gqfumibmfft nfbSfy eartemiwL Xen used t» 
49am Ima T^do- <mi pmpose tO' taflk to aie«. aio'ied a» 
bQT aiM^ a ag itwii ty a» by a <£»a:e to Sad. giat whad^ 
puttttY toocaed^ tihrar manftsy wa» Bbd^ to be. (^"^ to 
^ biriiiig a gtwH—Btt Jaymgag ^xamnm^ ft 
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on bom one to another, and I was talked about by peop]e 
whom I had never met. The two-sworded men were ah^ys 
haiqpy to get a glass of wine or liqueur and a foreign cigar, 
and they were fond of discussion. They would sit for hours 
if the rabject interested them. Politics afforded the {irin- 
cipal material of our debates, whidi sometknes became rather 
wann. I used to attack the abuses of the existing r^gme, 
and then eiq[>lain that I liked them very nrach, hat hated 
despotic institutions. Many of the men who visited me were 
retainers of dahrndSf from whcxn I gained every day a firmer 
conviction that the Tycoon ou^^t not to be re^urded by 
foreigners as the sovereign of the country, and that sooner 
or later we must enter into direct relaticms with the Mikado. 
And the state papetSf of which copies came into my hands 
throu|^ these men, proved that the Tycoon regarded himself 
as nothing more than the Mikado's pnadpal vassal. At the 
same time the Tycoon's mimsters still persevered in their 
endeavour to keep the conduct of foreign aflEairs in their own 
hands, and had succeeded in persuading Mr Winchester that 
this was an ancient and indefeasible prerogative of the Tcdni* 
gawa fomily. Sir Harry Parkes, however, trom the first, 
with clearer insight, hdd that this was untenable, and 
resolved to press matters to a defiinite solution, which should 
bring the sovereign face to face with foreign Powers. 

Sir Harry had gone over to Shanghai to meet Lady Parkes 
and his children, and immediately aiter his return set to work 
at the revision of the tariff on the basis agreed to at Hidgo. 
The negotiations, which began about January 1866, took 
much 1^ time than is usual in these days, and the new con- 
vention was signed in June. I had little to do with it beyond 
assisting in its translation into Japanese. In February he 
began to make use of me as a translator, in addition to my 
work at the consulate. 

My salary as interpreter at the Yokohama consulate, which 
I had joined in April 1865, was only £400 a year, and after the 
Hidgo business, where I had demonstrated my knowledge of 
the Japanese language, I began to think my services worth 
quite as mudi as those of the Dutch interpreters, who received 
£500. At an interview with the Japanese ministers they 
used to translate into Dutch what the minister said, and the 
native Dutch interpreters transited this again into Japanese. 
The reply had in the same way to go through two men. But 
when Siebold or I interpreted, the work was performed mudi 
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more quickly and aocnrately, because we translated direct 
into Japanese. It was the same with the official correspond- 
ence, for I was able, with the assistance of a native writer, 
and sometimes without, to put an official note directly into 
Japanese. Then I was able to read and translate into yin gliah 
all sorts of confidential goUtical gapers, which the Dutch 
mterpreters could make nothing of. We toclk a bold resolu- 
tion, and in August 1806, Sir Harry having given me 
a quantity of political documents to translate, we 
addressed letters to him asking that he would recom- 
mend us to the Foreign Office for an additional £100 
a year. This brou^^t down his wrath upon our heads, and 
I became convinced that my application would be refused. 
Under these circumstances I wrote to m^ father that the ser- 
yice was not worth remaining in. At that time the telegraph 
reached only to Ceylon, but in as short a time as possible I 
received a tel^^ram from him telling me to come home at 
once, and that I should have an allowance sufficient to enable 
me to go to the university and afterwards to the bar. Armed 
with this, I approached Sir Harry again, and asked him to 
accept my resignation. I had received a telegram from home 
whidi necessitated my immediate return to England. After 
a little humming and hawing, he finally produced from a 
drawer a despatch from Lord Clarendon, which had been 
lying there for several days, granting the applications of both 
Siebold and myself, and I consequently abandoned my inten- 
tion of quitting the service. 

About March 6, 1866, a review and sham fight were held 
of the "Rngiigh garrison in combination with the Ji^>anese 
drilled troops commanded by Kubota Sentar6 on the dry rice 
fields between Jiii-ni-ten and Hommoku. The enemy was 
entirely imaginary, his place being taken by a crowd of 
spectators. The marching of the Japanese was very good, 
and received all the greater praise because they had received 
no practical instruction. Their officers had, got it up frcmi 
books, the difficult passages being explained to th^n by ours. 
The Tgnglitth soldiers looked magnificent by the side of the 
rather dwarfish Japanese. The bluejackets from the fleet 
were very amusing ; one or two got drunk and danced a homr 
pipe in the face of the supposed enemy, to the great wrath 
and disgust of their commander, a young lieutenant. There 
was the usual amount of firing with blank cartridge, which, 
when it comes from one side only, renders every one so plucky 
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and desirous of charging the foe. It was a wonder that no 
ramrods were fired away, nor was any one hit by a wad. The 
day was universaUy voted a great success. 

The 2 1 XX regiment was despatched to Hongkong about 
Harch 20, and replaced by the 2/iz. 

The danger to foreigners had so mudi abated since the 
execution of the murderers of Bird and Baldwin, and the 
ratification of the treaties by the Mikado that we b^;an freely 
to make excursions into the surrounding country. 

On one occasion I went away for a few days with Charles H 
Rickerby of the ^^ Japan Times," and having thus become | 
intimate with him, was permitted to try my inexperienced 
pen in the columns of his paper. My first attempt was an 
article upon travelling in Japan, but before long an incident 
occurred which tempted me to write on politics. It was 
doubtless very irregi^ar, very wrong, and altogether contrary 
to the rules of the service, but I ti^ought littie of that. A 
Satsuma trading steamer had come into the bay, and was 
ordered by the authorities to andior far away on the Kana- 
gawa side, so that there might be no communication between 
the foreign community and the people on board. Taking this 
for my text, I descanted on the insufficiency of the treaties 
concluded with the Tycoon, which confined us to commercial 
intercourse with the inhabitants of his dominions, and thus 
cut us off from relations with a good half of the country. I 
called therefore for a revision of the treaties, and for a 
remodelling of the constitution of the Japanese government. 
My proposal was that the Tycoon should descend to his 
proper position as a great territorial noble, and that a con- 
federation of daimids under the headship of the Mikado 
should take his place as the ruling power. And then I pro- 
ceeded to make various suggestions for the improvement and 
modification of the existing treaties. With the aid of my 
teacher, Numata Torasaburd, a retainer of the Prince of Awa, 
who knew some English, I put them into Japanese in the form 
of a pamphlet for the perusal of his prince, but copies got 
into circulation, and in the following year I found myself to 
be favourably known through this means to all the daimids 
retainers whom I met in the course of my journeys. In the 
end the translation was printed and sold in all the bookshops 
at Ozaka and Kidto under the title of ^' Ei-koku Saku-ron," 
English policy, by the Englishman Satow, and was assumed 
by both parties to represent the views of the British Lega-J 
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Han. With thb of oourse I had nothing to do. As far as I 
know it never came to the ears of my chief, but it may fahiy 
be sai^xMed to have been not without its infloence apon the 
leiations between the Knglish Legatlcm and the new govern- 
meM afterwaids established in the b^^inning of 1868. At 
the same time, it doubtless rendered ns more or less 
^'so^ect" to the Tjneoon's government wliile the hitler 
lasted. 
r Daring Sir Harry's absence in Joly on a visit to the datmtSt 
of Satsoma and Uwajima after the signature of the tanll 
_ I Nq oonventicm, some of us at the legation made up a party with 
s"^ three or four officers of the ix regiment, and went for a trq;» 

Lto Hadudji and Atsug^. In those days all the hi^^ roads 
were intersected at certain points by strictly guarded harriejs, 
iriiere all travellers had to show their pasqports. Beyaad 
Hadudji a few miles to the west was one of these, just at the 
toc/t of a hill known as Takao^an, about 1600 feet hi^ with 
a good road to the top. Up this we rode on our sure-looted 
ponies, and after lunching under the shade of the lofty crj^pto- 
merias, descended to the higti road again, but unintentionally 
reached it bejrond the barrier. The guards, who were 
indined to interpret their duties rather too strictly than 
otherwise, shut the gates and refused to let us pass« It was 
in vain that we eTfTiuned our mistake; they had orders not 
to let foreigners throu|^ One would have though that as 
we were on the side ^diere we had no business to be, and 
were desirous of getting back to the ri^it side, the officers in 
^■^mwMMiH would have facilitated our wishes to repair our 
error. But nothing would move them. At last Willis, wiio 
stood 6 feet 8 inches in his stockings and weighed then about 
90 stone, made as if he would chiuge the gate on his pony, 
and seriously alarmed lest he should batter the whole thing 
down in a rush, they prudently flung it open, and we rode 
throu^^ triumphantly. 

A gitnil^y incident occurred on another occasion when I was 
out with Frauds Hybui^ Captain W. 6. Jones, R J^., of the 
flagship, and C!h§LAptt Wirgman. The limit of excursions from 
YokcAJama in the direction of the ci^ital was formed by tiie 
Tama-gawa, which in the treaties is called the Logo river (a 
eomiption of RcJnigd). We had slept at Mizoguchi, and 
ascended the ri^it btud^ on horseback to Sdddo, where iritit- 
out difficidty we induced the feiTyman to put us across, and 
rode into the town of Fbduft to visit a well-known Shintd 
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temfJe. We were bound for a monastery on the otlier skk 
of the nver, where we had planned to spend the ni|^t, and to 
do this it was neeessaiy to recross farther up to Hbt Buddhist 
monastery of Ben-k6-jL But on arriving thne^ and shouting 
to the ferryman, we got a bkmk refusal, aooompanied by the 
infannation that we had no business to be where we were« 
^* We know that we are, and want to get back where we 
ought to be." Ferrytnani *^ Can't help that. Our orders 
are not to feiry any foreigner over.'V It was impossible to 
convince him tJiat Ihoogh he would be right in refunng to 
facilitate a breach of the law, he was brand to assist the 
repentant and contrite offenders in repairing such a breadb, 
aikd we saw ourselves menaced with sq>aration frcMn our 
baggage and peihaps a cold night on the stones. Just above 
the forry was a shallower spot, too deep to cross on ponies 
without getting rather wet. Charles Wirgman and I there* 
fore took off our trousers, and tucking our shirts iq;> as high 
as possiUe waded to the other bank, walked down to the 
ferry house, jumped into the boat before the ferrymen had 
time to recover from their surprise at our audacity, poled it 
across to our friends amid cries of Kori wa rambd-rdzeki 
(about equivalent to *' Bobbery and murder") from the 
guardians of the posts, and so got the ^ole party 
across. 

On the d6th of November occurred one of the most destruc- 
tive fires with which Yokohama has ever been visited. One 
fourth of the foreign settlement and one-third of the native 
town were laid in ashes. The fire-bell began to ring about 
nine o'dock in the morning. Willis and I ascended to the 
look-out on the roof of our house and saw the flames mount- 
ing to the sky exactly to windward of us, maybe half a mile 
away. I ruidied into a pair of boots (unluckily my oldest), 
and putting on my hat, hastened forth to find out the location 
of the fire. My servants said it was only a few doors off, but 
when I got that distance it proved to be further away, and 
I pursued my course for a quarter of an hour before arriving 
on the scene. Frcxn the lower end of a narrow street, usually 
well crowded but now absolutely crammed with people, there 
surged along an agitated multitude carrying such of their 
goods as they had been able to snatch from the devouring 
element that closely pursued them. I approached as near 
as I could to the burning houses, but finding that the con- 
flagration was rapidly advancing, beat a hasty retreat and 
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made my way to the open space at the back ol the setUe- 
menty where a terrible spectacle of oonfusioii presented itself 
to my eyes. The portion of the native town where the fire 
was raging most violently was on a small island sorroimded 
by a muddy swamp and connected with the rest of Tokohama 
by a wooden bridge, already crowded with fagitives; to wade 
or swim across to the firm ground was impossible^. Then 
were one or two boats avaHable, but they were already over- 
crowded, and their ocaqiants were so pwdjrsed by fnir that 
they never thou^t of landing and sending back the boats to 
take off others. Host of the inhabitants of the quarter were 
women. I saw a few poor wretches plunge into the water in 
(Mrder to escape, but they failed to reach the nearer bank. 
It was a f eaiiul si^it to see the flam^ darting among the 
roob of the houses on the causeway, and sending forth jets 
here and thme where the fire had not yet attained fall 
mastery, when suddenly one half of the street nearest falaied 
op with a tremendous flash, and a vcdume of black smoke 
arose which obscured the sky. This was an oil merdiant's 
shop that had caught fire. I turned and fled homewards, for 
there was no time to lose. I knew my own house was 
doomed, as it lay directly to leeward, and a violent wind was 
Mowing frcnn the north-west. As I passed through the little 
garden I shouted to Willis to bestir himself, and called my 
servants to assist in packing up my movables. My first 
thought was for my MS. dictionary; if that went I lost the 
results of two years' labour. So I put it into a light diest of 
drawers, and huddled some clothes in from the wardrobe. 
To get our things out we had to break down the high wooden 
fence round the garden. At this moment up came some 
friends, who plunged into the house and reappeared, some 
with bodks, others with half a chest of drawers, and we 
worked with a will until the building was cleared of every- 
thing but carpets, curtains, and the heavier furniture. My 
harmonium, a massive article, was also got into the street, 
and some men frcnn the garrison carried it away to a {dace 
of safety. 

By the time we had removed the salvage to what we 
thought was a respectable^ distance, the fire had reached the 
house, which five minutes later was a heap of glowing embers. 
It now became evident that the houses in the rear of the 
settlement had caught fire, and as my property was lying on 
the open space between the foreign and native towns, it had 
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to be transported furUier. Here oecurred a serious loss. 
Most of my books were in boxes which had been carried out 
bodily, but the rest, hastily wrapped up in blankets, had to 
be left. There were plenty of pilferers about, who, under 
the pretence of helping, carried off chests full of clothing that 
I never saw again. I lost a good many European volumes 
and a large number of Japanese books, besides some notes on 
Manchu and Chinese which were irreplaceable. 

After we had deposited our property where we thought it 
would be in safety, it was threatened by the progress of the 
flames, and was therefore removed to a godown belonging to 
our friends Wilkin and Robison at No. 8 in the settlement. 
By tiiis tkne the area of destruction had extended to the 
main street of the native town, and the houses where A. B. 
Mitford, A. von Siebold, Walsh and Vidal lived, as well as 
our own, had already gone. A Japanese house lightly built 
of wood, with paper instead of glass, takes little time to bium. 
Next the fire spread to the nearest houses in the foreign 
settlCTaent. Huge sparks and pieces of red hot wood flew 
across the intervening space, set the American consulate 
alight, ignited the roof of Jardine, Matheson & C!o., and began 
to spread along both streets of the settlement. The supposed 
^^ fireproof " gDdown where most of our things were deposited 
caught fire, and nearly everything we had saved was 
destroyed. It was a scene of the wildest confusion. Blue- 
jackets were landed from the ships, and soldiers came down 
from the camp to work at the fire engines. There was no 
discipline among the men, and no organization existed for 
dealing with the disaster. After the fEial destruction of my 
own property I went about helping others to save theirs or 
to fight the flames, handing buckets, fetching water, pouring 
it on whatever seemed most inflammable. Some of the 
redcoats behaved disgracefully. They had managed to get 
hold of liquor, and stood by drinking and jeering, while we 
civilians did the work they had been brought there to per- 
form. At the close of the day there remained to me only the 
clothes I had on my back, and I was hatless. But the excite- 
ment had been so lively that I felt rather pleased at the idea 
of beginning the world afresh. I had saved the manuscript 
of the English-Japanese dictionary on which Ishibashi and I 
were then engaged, as weU as that of an annotated edition of 
Sir R. Alcock's CoUoquial Japanese, which was then in the 
press, thous^ destined never to see the light. My loss came 
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to between JESOO and £400, a portion of which was after- 
wards made good to me by Her Majesty's Government. The 
kmaes of the insurance dfices amounted to iS^SOOyOOO, or 
about je700,000. The vahie of what was not insined was not 



The conflagration raged so fiercely among the foieign 
warehouses and residences that before four o'dock in the 
afternoon it had made its way half down the bund, leaving 
only the dub-house standings and at one period it was 
thcMight that the whole settlement would be in a blase before 
night. If that had h^ipened the Enn^>ean community 
would have had to sed^ an asylum on board shq>, but fortu- 
nately our fears were not realized. The fliones sccin e d 
invincible by the side of our puny efforts. 

The eiqiedient was resorted to of blowing iq) houses in the 
line of fire, but not with great success, for some of tiiooe so 
destroyed were never toudied by it at all, while in other 
instances the dibru could not be cleared away, and oidy 
hdped it to qiread to the buildings beyond. One hundred 
and seven Europeans and Americans were rendered homdesa, 
and many of those who had trusted in their soHsaDed fire- 
proof godowns were left without anjrtiiing in the world bat 
the clothes they stood in. Merchants whose goods were 
uninsured were devoured by a terrible anxiety, for the moat 
solkUy-oMistructed stone godowns seemed to offer little more 
resistance than the wooden houses of the Japanese. 

Althou^^ the wind had fallen, mudi aj^irrhmsion was 
entertained for the safety of what still remained unbumt, lor 
owing to the damaged condition of the hose, all the fire 
engines had become useless, and nothing could be daoe to 
extinguish the smcmldering embers. The fire was therefore 
left to bum itself out, and lour days di^psed before the flames 
entirely died down. The price ot dothing rose incredibly, 
as also did house rent. Yokohama was not as weU siqpiilied 
with hatters, tailors and bootmakers as it is in these days, 
and most men were in the habit ot supplying themselves from 
home. For the next two years, consequently, I was redneed 
to a very moderate wardrobe. I had, for example, to pay 
$4, or 18 shiUingSy lor five pocket handkerduefs. 

After the fire I took up lay abode with my friend Tom 
Foster, then the manager ol Gihnan & Co.'s Yokohamm 
brandi, until the 9th or 10th ol December, when I migrated 
to the Legation at Yedo. The new Imildings in front of 
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Sen-gaku-ji were now completed, and enclosed by a lofty 
blade wooden fence which imparted to the establishment 
somewhat of the aspect of a jail. There were two long 
wooden buildings, one of which was the minister's residence, 
the other being occupied by the members of the chancery. 
Eusden had gone to Hakodate as acting consul, and the staff 
consisted of Mitford as second secretary, Willis as assistant 
accountant and medical officer, Siebold and myself as inte^- 
preters, and Vidal as student interpreter. The infantry 
guard was commanded by Lieutenant Bradshaw. Sidney 
Locock, the first secretary, a married man with a family, 
lived at Yokohama, as did also H. S. Wilkinson, still a 
student. They were '^ramshackle" buildings, all windows 
and doors, terribly cold from want of proper fllreplaces and 
bad construction, which admitted draughts on every side. 
But I did not live there long. 

After my transfer from the Yokohama consulate to the 
Legation in the autunm of 1866, one of the first matters in 
which I was able to be of use to our new chief was connected 
with the wording of the treaty. In the E^ngliidi text the 
Tycoon was spoken of as ^' Sls Majesty,'' and thus placed 
on a level with the Queen. In the Japanese version, how- 
ever, this epithet was rendered by the equivalent of '^ ffigh- 
ness," and it was thus to be inferred that our sovereign was 
of lower rank than the Mikado. Moreover, the word 
^^ queen " had been translated by a title which was borne by 
great-grand-daughters of a Mikado. I recommended that a 
new Japanese version should be made, in which '^ Majesty " 
should be rendered by its proper Japanese equivalent, and 
" Queen " by the word Kdtei (Hwang-ti), usually translated 
by ^^ Emperor " in all the Chinese-^glish dictionaries, but 
really meaning ^' supreme sovereign," and applicable to both 
sexes. The preparation of the new version was entrusted to 
my hands, and with the aid of my teacher I managed in about 
a month's time to complete an accurate translation, which 
was adopted as official. It was the keynote of a new policy 
which recognized the Mikado as the sovereign of Japan and 
the Tycoon as his lieutenant. We gave up the use of 
*^ Tycoon," which my reading had taught me was properly 
a synonym for the Mikado, in our communications with the 
Japanese government, though retaining it in correspondence 
with the Foreign Office, in order not to create confusion, but 
the most important result was to set in a clearer light than 
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before the political theory that the Mikado was the treaty- 
making power. As long as his consent had not been obtained 
to the existing treaties we had no locus standi, while after 
he had been induced to ratify them, the opposition of the 
daimiSs ceased to have any logical basis. 



CHAPTER XV 

VISIT TO KAGOSHDiA AND UWAJIMA 

A FEW days after I had assumed my new duties, and 
had settled down, as I thought, for a period of unin- 
terrupted study, Sir Harry infonned me that he 
contemplated sending me down to Nagasaki in the 
^'Princess Royal," which was about to proceed thither 
through the inland sea, to collect political information at 
Hidgo and elsewhere. I was to return in the ^^ Argus *' by 
way of Kagoshima and Uwajima. The Tycoon had recently 
died, and had been succeeded by his cousin Shitotsubashi, 
whose position, however, was not very clearly defined. 
Before his elevation to the headship of the Tokugawa family 
he had been regarded as a partisan of the ^^ return to the 
ancient regime," now so much in men's mouths, and it was 
desirable to learn as much as possible of his probable line of 
policy. In Yedo we were too far away from the political 
centre to learn much. I was greatly pleased at the prospect 
of visiting Nagasaki, but took care not to seem too desirous 
of being sent on the proposed mission, lest over-eagerness 
should defeat itself. Next day I got a note from Sir Harry, 
who resided chiefly at Yokohama, teUing me that he had not 
yet seen the Admiral, but that he still iSiought I should have 
to go. So I packed up some clothes in a wicker basket such 
as the Japanese use when travelling, and went down to Yoko- 
hama in the gunboat which was our principal means of con- 
veyance between the two places. In tiie evening I learnt that 
the matter had been arranged, and that the ^^ Princess 
Royal '* would sail the next day but one. I wrote to Willis 
for his teacher Hayashi, whom I intended to put ashore at 
Hi6go to collect news, and for a tin bo^ containing some 
stationery, and a little money, but neither arrived in time. 
In despair I borrowed a few hundred ichibtLS from Foster, 
bought a box of cheroots, wrapped a few sheets of foolscap 
in a newspaper, and got on board on the 12th December just 
in time. 

107 
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We had fine weather lor our start, bal eoeoantaed a Strang 
wertcrij wind outside, wfaieh prevented our pamtinc bU w fjm 
▼ries Uand and the mainland, ¥cfr bmr days I hqr in nqr 
eaty utterly unable to eat, but conscding mjraelf with reference 
to previous expenences of the same kind. At last I was 
lenved by a plateful of greasy bre ls t j eak padding that Admiral 
Kii^ sent me, and a ^ass of champagne. The gale had 
not abated, and the huge two decker reeled ternhly. At one 
time the betting was strong on TTfmgir/ing ss our first port 
ci anchorage, and Hidgo was given up as quite unattainable. 
Hakodate, Yokohama and Nagasaki rose by turns to the 
position of favourite. We were blown ri^it out of the chart 
of Japan, and at last, after many days of tossing to and fro, 
tacking and wearing, we ng^ted the linschoten Wawii, 
wbae we turned to ibft north, and steaming as fast as 400 
horse power wiD carry a vessel of 8500 tons, got into Naga- 
saki €m the evening of the 2Srd. 

The iqjpearanoe of the town and foreign settlement, lig^ited 
up by innumerable lamps dotted all over the hillindfi, 
icnunded me of GilMraltar as I had seen it from the de^ of 
the ^ Indus ^ a little mote than five j^ears ]»eviou8ly. 
,^ At Nagasaki I made the acquaintance ot some retainers of 
Uwajima, the most important of whom was Isfld Sayemon, 
afterwards prefect of Tdudiama in the first years of the 
IQLado's nde. He came to call on me, and said that the 
proposed assemblage oi a council of dutm«0s at KiOto had 
been put off for the present. But it was sure to take place 
eventually, and one of the first topics of dismwrion would be 
the position of Chflshift. About half oi Shi-koku was in 
favour of HiAgo being opened to fordgn trade, but the Kift- 
shift people opposed it, <m account of the anticipated dedine 
l^joi NagasakL He thou^^t that the visit of the Admiral and 
Sir Harry Parkes in the ^ Princess Boyal " to Uwajima had 
done immense good, by familiariring the oommcm peofde with 
the iq>pearanoe of foreigners, and their ingenuity in the con- 
struction of ships and warlike amdianoes. The d4ttmiA of 
Uwajima and his brother the es^-daimid (who was the leading 
qiirit of the dan) had excused themsdves on the ground of 
sidaiess from attending the council at Ki6to. 9iitotsubashi 
had not 3^ been invested with the oflfioe of Shdgun and its 
attendant court titles, and the probaUlity was that they 
would be withheld until he had settled the Choshifi diflficulty, 
whidi would doubtless give him a good deal of trouble. 
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When I met him again on the following day the conversation 
turned upon our relations with ChdshiA. I told hun that the 
British Government had stationed a man-of-war at Shimono- 
sdd to prevent merchant vessels frequenting the straits diuing 
the continuance of hostilities between ChdshiA and the 
Tycoon; we did not wish to interfere in any of the civil 
quarrels of the Japanese. We were at peace with Chdshifi, 
who had agreed to let foreign vessels pass without molesta- 
tion, and had undertaken to let them purchase wood, water, 
and other necessaries, while promising to build no more 
batteries. 

The Tycoon's government had undertaken to pay the 
indenmity imposed upon the Prince of ChAshiA. The powers, 
however, did not care for the money, and would be wUling at 
any tune to abandon the indemnity if their doing so would 
tend to the improvement of relations with Japan. The 
Tycoon's people had asked for delay in making payment of 
the remaining instalments, and in consenting to this, the 
foreign ministers had obtained in return the concession of 
permission for Japanese to travel in foreign countries. It 
was to be supposed, however, that the nation was desirous of 
having the ancient prohibition removed, and the government 
would have had, therefore, no excuse for maintaining it. 
Hi6go would certainly be opened on the 1st of January 1868 
in accordance with the undertaking entered into by the 
Tycoon; the intention of the Powers was to uphold the 
treaties in their entirety and get them carried out. We could 
not ask for the opening of Shimonos6ki under the present 
treaties, as the Tycoon's authority did not extend so far. 
It would require a separate treaty with Chdshifi. As long as 
the present treaties remained unchanged, no ports could be 
opened in daimida* territories. 

At Hidgo we had discussed matters with the Tycoon's 
Council, who, we now learnt, had deceived us by concealing 
the Mikado's injunction to them to negotiate for the abandon- 
ment of Ozaka and Hidgo as seats of foreign commerce. It 
was a pity we had not thrown them over, and negotiated 
direct with the Mikado's court, from which we heard that 
a noble had been deputed to visit the foreign representatives. 

During my stay at Nagasaki I made the acquaintance of ^1 
oflKcers from Tosa and Higo. One of the latter said that 
there never would be another Sh6gun, but that the Mikado 
would be restored to the throne. Here was a clear glimpse 
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\^.JMdo tne fatore. Ify instmclioiis from Sr Hury woe to 
pneeed from Nagasaki to KmgosianuL and Uwapma, and caD 
m ml Hi&go cm my way bai^ I embaiked, tfaaeCoi^ on tlie 
Ut January 1M7 in tiie '^ Aigos,^ Commander Boond, with 
my two servants, Nogndii Tomia6 and Tasn. Tlie fonncr 
a yoonf mmuum of Aidn, wbo liad left lus home and 
aseif to Vyse, our oodsqI at Hakodate, m ovder 
to study Kngliah, Id AJe antmnn of 1M5 he came to five 
widi me, to eazry on his staidifn, and on the {vescnt oeeasion 
he had aeoompanied me to Nagasaki, w hcn e e he was to have 
gone to Kngiand as eafam-aervant to Alexander Bailer, the 
Commander of tte flagdiip,. But wiiether it was tiie tossing 
about cm the way down, or the disagreeable servant's posi- 
tion, he now dianged Us mind, and begged me to take him 
badk to Yedo. Bailer i .i|h < jw i 41 bin 
annoyed, but I eoold not help it. Nbgodii eventnaDy 
widi me in 1800 to 'iP^gJ—^ji, where I ps 
daring a ooople of years. After my letnrn to Ji^pan he 
stayed on awhile in London ml fht rrppmr <rf tiie Japanese 
government, and evcntoally came badk to T&kift, wfaiae he 
obtained a minor appointncot in a poblie offiee. In 9fitt 
of his then comparatively devated poaitian, he never gave 
himirlf airs, or iofgot that I had befriended him, and it was 
with great regret that I heard of his deadi about the 
fjPgiMinJMfcg of 1885. He was honest and fsithfol to the end. 
Yaan was a yoong moi&ey bdonging to the lower fiawrtj 
and I don^ remember that he had any virtoes. 

Boond did not treat me very wdl, and made me sleep in 
Ae cociqiit, a sort of common den in tiie bot tom of the dup, 

middnpmcn keep their chests and sfing their 
There was no privacy, and we were uu w dtd 
together in a OMst micomfartable maimer. I got a cot to 
deq» in, hot no maiticia or pfllow, and was forced to buao w 
a ^■— >*M— off a bmdc in the captain's cabin and roll up my 
gi e atcoat for a pfllow. 
^ We readied KagoAima next day early 

As soon as we dropped oor andwr, some oilkeis palled 
from the dioie, bringing a flag for ns to hoirt wh3e firing 
V sdute in answer to the in Msltiaika 
f vr board to nrplain that the prince and his father 

owing to the reeent death of the latter^s mother. As 

was able to rcecive viataa, the drtr of receivifl« the 

Admiral's letter, of wUth we were the bearc8» wodU be 
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performed by the prince's second brother and two councinors. . 
This was a letter thanking him for kindness shown to shipn 
wrecked sailors. Sir Harry and the Admiral on their visit ; 
in the previous summer had seen and conversed with both the 
prince and his father Shimadzu Sabur6, but I do not suppose 
that my being unable to meet them made much difference 
to the result of my visit, as the conduct of affairs was to a 
great extent in the hands of the principal retainers. I went 
ashore to stay at the factory with three Englishmen named 
Sutcliffe, Harrison and ShilUngford. The last of these, an 
engineer by profession, had been engaged by the dahnid in 
connection with some cotton mills which he was erecting, the 
other two had come to Eagoshima in search of emplojnnent. 

On the 8rd, Round came on shore with a party of officers to 
deliver the Admiral's letter, and I accompanied him to inter- 
pret. We were met at the landing-place by some high 
officials, who conducted us through the town for half a n^e 
to the house, where we were received by Shimadzu Dzusho, a 
handsome youth, the second son of Shimadzu Saburd, JfuTo 
Gidbu, a councillor who had been in England, and Shimadzu 
Is£, also a councillor. It was a house set apart for the recep- 
tion of visitors. The prince's brother, 29 years years of age, 
seemed a perfect child as far as intelligence went. All the 
talking was done by the high officials who sat on his right 
hand. I interpreted the contents of the letter, which was i 
then handed to Shimadzu Dzusho, the whole ceremony nolJ 
occupying more than five minutes. We then sat down to an 
entertainment, whidb opened with a few courses of Japanese 
cookery with sakij but consisted in the main of an intermin- 
able succession of European dishes, moistened with sherry, 
champagne and brandy. I took my revenge upon Round 
by keeping up a lively conversation in Japanese, and trans- 
lating none of it, so the poor man was driven to coimt the 
oranges in a dish which stood near, in order to keep off ennui. 
After the banquet, the officers dispersed themselves through 
the town, while I remained behind to assist in making a trans- 
lation of the Admiral's letter. Niiro also stopped. We 
talked about the proposed meeting of dainMSf which had 
been postponed sine die. Then I praised the composition of 
a letter which had been addressed to the Mikado in the name 
of the Prince of Satsuma some months back. 

" Did you see it? What a stupid document it was," said 
Niiro. 
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" Not at all,'* I rq>Ued. *' I thou^t it exoelleQt, and the 
style was worthy of all praise." 

** Had it not reference to Hi^o ? " 

** No. I mean the memorial objecting to sending Satsoma 
troops to co-operate with those of the Tycoon agunst 
CaiAshiA.'' 

** Oh, yes. Shimadzn Is£, vAo sat next to me to-day, was 
the writer of that letter. He was in Kidto at the time." 

*' How is the ChAshiO business getting on," I asked. ** I 
hear the Tycoon has withdrawn the greater part of his 
troops.*' 

" ChdshiQ is very strong," be replied, " and he has right on 
his side. None of the doimtUt wUl sQpport the Tycoon, and 
the latter has now no chance of beating him." 

" Well, I think that if he had put his best troops into the 
6etd, and attacked CbfishiQ energetically at first, he must 
have conquered him." 

" No, never. He had not right on his side." 

**You appear to be very friendly with Ch6shiQ," I 
remarked. 

"No," said he, "not friendly, but we have a natural 
fellow-feeling for one of our own class." 

Hiiro's reference to the letter of the Prince of Satsuma, 
which he supposed I had seen, revealed the important fact 
that the Satsuma clan were opposed to the opening of Hi6go, 
and in fact it was the presentation of this letter or memonal 
to the Mikado during the visit of the foreign representatives 
in November 1865 which had encouraged the Mikado to make 
it a condition of giving his sanction to the treaties that the 
Tycoon should arrange for that port being given up. It was 
necessary, therefore, to impress on Niiro's mind, for the 
benefit of his fellow clansmen, that the foreign Powers would 
not for a mtunent entertfun the idea of giving up Hidgo or any 
other part of the treaties. 

At this moment there was lying in the bay a little steamer 
named the " Otentosama," belonging to Chdshid. She had 
brought down the leading man of that clan, Katsura Kogord, 
afterwards known during the year of the revolution as Kido 
Junichir6. I said to Niiro that I should like to call on him 
to inquire after some of my Shimonosdki friends. Niiro 
replied that Katsura was to have an interview with Shimadzu 
Saburd at ten o'clock the seane evening, and a meeting after^ 
wanls with some of the Satsuma councillors at tliree in the 
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morning. If I wished particularly to see him, I might go 
and sleep at his lodgings, and wait till he turned up. I 
declined the invitation, preferring a European bed, for at 
that time I was not so accustomed to J«qpanese ways as I 
afterwards became. It was weak on my part. But what 
Niiro said rendered it perfectly clear that an understanding 
was being negotiated between the two most powerful of the 
western clans, and that they would h^ceforth be united 
against the Tycoon. Fortunate for us that they were on 
friendly terms with us, and fortunate also for ti^e general 
interest of foreign Powers, between whom and the revolu- 
tionaj^ government of 1868 the British Legation acted as 
mediators. The French Legation on the other hand sup- 
ported the Tycoon. M. Bodies was projecting the foundar 
tion of the arsenal at Yokosuka, which would place the 
military organization of the Tokugawa family on a new and 
superior footing, and he had procured a distinguished staff 
of French oflKcers to drill the Tycoon's troops. It was even 
rumoured that he had made, or was contemplating making, 
offers of material assistance to Shitotsubashi. And this policy 
he pursued until the logic of facts at last demonstrated its 
folly, being followed by the North German Charg6 d' Affairef ^ 
Herr von Brandt, and the Italian Minister, Count La Tour. 
The Netherlands Political Agent, however, adhered to Sir 
Harry, while the new American Minister, General van Valken- 
burg, was neutral. 

We had felt the pulse of the Japanese people more carefully 
and diagnosed the political condition better than our riv€ds, 
so that the prestige of the British Minister in the years 1888 
and 1889 was completely in the ascendant. 

On the 4th January the prince's reply was to have been 
delivered on board the ^^ Argus," but at noon Niiro presented 
himself to say that it was not yet ready. We therefore 
landed and inspected the glass factory, shot and shell 
foundry, gun foimdry and pot and kettle foundry near the 
prince's garden at Iso. The letter now arrived in charge of 
Matsuoka, and after its formal delivery, we sat down once 
more to a banquet in European style. It was shorter than 
that of the previous day, and the dishes better cooked, but 
it was politeness rather than gastronomic satisfaction that 
caused us to praise it. For in truth the dinner was bad and 
ill-atranged. 

About five o'clock I started off with Sutcliffe to call on 
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Niiro, who had not been seen since the morning. After an 
hour's walking, we arrived at his house, Hj^rkntf^gg having 
already set in. Niiro received us very cordially, and enter- 
tained us with tea, oranges, beer, cakes and conversation 
for an hour and a half. He told me that in passing through 
Hidgo lately he had heard that the Frendi Mmigter was 
shortly expected there with a letter from the Emperor 
Napoleon UI, and that there was to be a general gathering ot 
foreign representatives. Shitotsubashi had disappointed his 
friends by accepting the succession to the headship oi the 
Tokugawa family, and was suspected of wishing to estaUish 
his power as Tycoon with the aid of foreigners. 

He gave me to understand that they regarded the French 
with dislike and distrust, and seemed to be all the more 
friendly with us because they had learnt to appreciate the 
value of our enmity. The Satsuma people seemed to be 
making great progress in the civilized arts, and gave me the 
impression of great courage and straightforwardness* I 
thought they would soon be far ahead of the rest of Japan- 
Tycoon, as I have said before, was the title given in the 
treaties to the temporal sovereign. The Japanese, however, 
never used it. Sei-i-tai Shfigun, or ^* Generalissimo for the 
subjugation ol barbarians,** was his official designation, wiudi 
ddicacy prevented his ministers from employing in their 
dScial communications with the foreign representatives^ 
while the common people spoke of him as Kub6 soma. The 
^^ opposition " dotrntds, however, liad adopted the term 
BiUeurfUy which most dosely mi^t be rendmd by ''mili- 
tary establishment," and it was this term that my friends 
and I used in conversation. In like manner, for the hmorifie 
designation Gcrdjitk (noUe old men) applied in the east ot 
Jdipan to the Tyoo<Hi's council of ministers, the expression 
Kalnnrd (old ones) was substituted. The opposition refused 
to recognise that tiie government which they wished to upaet 
was entitled to any mark <rf respect. 

On the 5th January we left Kagoshima and andkotcd in 
Uwajima Bay at eleven o'clock on the following day. 

The beautiful bay is completely landlocked, and surrounded 
by hills of varying height up to 2000 feet* Close behind the 
town, on its east side, rises a high peak known as Oni-ga-j6, 
the ^^ demon's castle.'' The prince's fortress was a con- 
spicuous object to the ri^bt of the town ; it stood on a low^ 
wooded hill, close to the seashore, and comisted of a three- 
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storied keep, surrounded by a double wall of stonework sur- 
mounted l^ white plastered walls, almost hidden by the 
trees. South of this lay the official quarter, the citizens' 
quarter being to the east and north, stretching for some 
distance along the shore, as the hills behind leave the town 
no room to expand. Close in shore the water is very shallow, 
and advantage had been taken of this to construct salterns 
and reclaim rice fields by building a dyke. There was a small 
battery on each side of the bay, more for show than for defen- 
sive use. 

About an hour and a half after we anchored, a boat was 
noticed hovering about the stem, with a person in the stem- 
sheets busily engaged in examining the ship through an opera 
glass. Finding out that it was the prince. Commander Round 
sent a gig at once to invite him on board. He explained his 
curious behaviour by saying that he had wished to remain 
incognito. The Admiral's letter wishing him a happy new 
year was produced, and after I had tnmslated its contents, 
he took possession of it. He was aged 82, of about middle 
height, and had an aristocratic cast of countenance, with a 
slightly aquiline nose, on the whole a handsome man. As a 
matter of course he was shown over the ship. In the mean- 
time I had some conversation with a gentleman-like young 
man of about twenty years of age named Matsun6 Kura, son 
of the principal kard. He said that Satsuma and Uwajima 
were on very friendly terms, which was natural, as the ex- 
daimiS and Shimadzu Saburd had been amongst the Uttle 
band of princes who were disgraced for their opposition to 
the elevation of the lately deceased Tycoon. Shitotsubashi 
had not been appointed Shdgun, and perhaps never would be. 

When the prince returned on shore I accompanied him in 
the gig, and found a number of his women waiting for him 
on the bank with his children, the eldest of whom was a little 
boy of seven years of age. The others were mostly babies in 
arms, and each was attended by an undemurse bearing a 
small sword wrapped in gold brocade. The Japanese samurai 
was accustomed to the companionship of his weapon from his 
very infancy. The prince was extremely affable, and 
promised to repeat his visit on the following day, and to bring 
the tn-fcto or eohdaimid with him. I said good-bye, and went 
into the town, where I met three officers from the ship 
engaged in ^^ curio " hunting. An immense crowd followed 
us everywhere, p^-gJiTnining our clothes and asking all manner 
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of quesiioDBy but behaving with the utiiiofit dvility. I Idt 
my heart waim more and more to the Japanese* 

On the 7th January it rained violently and blew hard all 
day, but the wealiier did not prevot the dauniS and tiie 
m-jfaio from eoming on board. The latter was a tatt man 
with strongly marked features and a big nose, and rcinted 
to be one of the most intdligent of his elass, unpcxioaa in 
manner, and 4B years of age. He was not a bom Daii (tiiat 
was the surname of the Uwajima danmSs>» but had been 
adc^ted from a hatamoto femily in Yedo. After his mdap- 
tkm the present dmhm6 was bom» and the relatkoaiiip 
between them was tiiat of brothers by adoption. But still 
the adopted son eould not be set aside, and he eventually 
snoeeeded to tiie title and fief, but by way of cooqiensatioD 
to the yomiger faiothcr wlm had kist his birthright, he adopted 
his son. Consequently, when the prince was <<i*g^Vi'i'd 
I Ihe real heir soeeeeded. l»-iso (living retired^ is a 
lor tiie head of a fsmily, whether noble or 

o has given iq> the active headship and the 

[ tiie estate to his son, a not mmwnal thing m 
*^ Old JH»n ^ for « istheririio had readMd tbe 
the m4Bio was manifestly tiie ruling ^»rit, and i1 
to observe the """^■^•^ rc^wet paid to him I 

always addressed him as father, w 

dtpfeciatoty term seagarif (idt 
ipralring of the lisiwM They stopped for a coiqife 
taBdng and diinking some Mnarnr with which I had p w m de J 
myself at NagasakL 

began to talk eagei^ to me about the 
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spite of the wind and rain. My host had not yet returned 
from his duties, but his wiie asked me to come in» and in 
about a quarter of an hour he made his appearance. Soon 
afterwards another artillery officer named Mori came in, and 
then two more juniors. Dinner was at once ordered. It 
consisted of innumerable courses of fish and soup, and lasted 
from six o'clock till eleven. We talked, drank hot sakS, and 
sang by turns, and I had to answer a multitude of questions 
on all possible subjects. This gave me numerous importuni- 
ties of uttering appropriate wise saws and proverbial sayings, 
which gave my l^arers unbounded delight, and inspired them 
with no small amount of req>ect for the philosophy of the 
western peoples. At half-past eleven the last guest retired, 
and after we had ekten a little rice, we went to bed in 
Japanese fashion. I was surprised to find that one could 
sleep comfortably without sheets. 

(hi the following morning, after a good breakfast & la 
Japonaisef I rejoined the ship, and started in company with 
Bound, and Wright and Dunn of the ixth regiment, who as I 
have hitherto neglected to mention, had come on board at 
Nagasaki, for the rifle range, in accordance with an engage- 
ment made on the previous day. A guard of honour of 25 
men received us at the landing-place, and we were escorted 
by an officer of the Uwajima navy. Half-way we found 
another guard, which fell in and led us up a pretty stiff hill 
to the ranges. Some of our small-arms men were landed to 
exhibit their skill. We had to walk a short distance and 
dimb the hills. There is not sufficient flat ground in Uwajima 
for a proper rifle range, so the butts were placed on the side of 
another hill separated from us by a valley about 700 yards 
wide. Here we found tents set us, and the inrkioy his own eon, 
and the prince awaiting our arrival. Our men, who were not 
accustomed to shooting across a chasm of imknown depth 
and width, showed themselves less skilful than the Uwajima 
marksmen, who had the advantage of knowing their ground. 
We got the shooting over by half-past one, and the whole 
party then proceeded to the goten or palace, which was out- 
side the castle. It was an old building, dating from about 
500 years back, but without pretensions to architectural style. 
We were not received at the great entrance, but at some 
temporary steps erected for the occasion which led up at once 
from the garden into the verandah. Here old Matsun^ met 
us and conducted us into a long room, which was shut off on 
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a good deal of catii^ and mki drinkii^ and the 
t»-kio pujente d me witii a large diaDow cap of n 
wfaidi I had &st to empty* My cooqianioas left eariy, 
at the m-kk^B request I remained behind for some 
tion on pcrfxtics. He began by ^leaking of Hiogo, as to whidh 
he had expressed Ids opiniofi to Sr Hairy Fsxkes in July last. 
But he was now in favour at opening tike plaee to lordgn 
trade, and so was Shitotsnhashi. He had heard that negotian 
tioos were proeecding witii tiie Krendh for its being o pnar d 
next Scptei^iery bat he woold prefer that the arrangements 
shonld be made with IIS laAfaer than witii the Frendiy whom he 
didnotfike. I rtqiGed that I bdieved tiie French policy was 
based iqxm the bdief tiiat the country needed a reoogniaed 
head, and tiiat as they had a treaty with the Shogun, who 
apparmtly was tiie most powerfol political personage, tiiey 
thoo^^ it woold be betUr to strengthen him as far as 

he "RftgiiA policy was dilferent . We regarded 
treaty as having been made with Jdipan^ and not with 
Shogmi in particnlar. If with the latter, then as there 
no actual ShAgmi at the moment, oor tresty woold haTc 
le reg a rde d as being in abeyanee. We <fid not wiA to 
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interfere, and were quite content that the Japanese should 
settle their internal disputes among themselves. 

" But," said Jn-fcto, " if civil war bcomes chronic, your 
trade will suffer, and you will have to put an end to it for 
your own sakes." 

^^No,'' I replied, ^^for if we interfered and took a side, 
matters would become ten times more diflScult, and the 
foreign trade would come altogether to an end/' 

The tn-fcio then remarked that his idea was for Japan to 
become a confederated empire, with the Mikado for its head, 
and that this idea was favoured by Satsuma and Chdshiii. 
I said I thought there was no other way out of the difficulty, 
and I had written an article in a Yokohama newspaper to 
that effect. '* Oh,'' said the tn-fcto, '^ I have read it," mean- 
ing the translation which has been already mentioned. At 
last the ex-prince said, '^ Let us send for the women and have 
some music. The captain will be jealous if he hears that I 
produced them to you after he had left, so don't tell him, 
but if he hears of it, you may say I was drunk." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
the ladies of the harem, such a bevy of pretty women, some 
wives and some not. All the children came in too. I had 
to drink saki with all of the ladies, till I began to fear my 
head might give way. Musical instruments were brought in, 
and a great deal of saki was drunk, greatly to the increase of 
friendliness and conviviality, but not to the advantage of the 
interchange of political views. In fact the in-kio gave himself 
up to enjoyment and would talk no more. He afterwards 
said in a casucd sort of way : ^' You must not let it appear in 
the newspapers that I went on board the ^^ Argus," for I 
have declined attending the meeting at Ki6to on the groimd 
of sickness, and I should not wish tibte government to hear of 
it. I shoidd not like to be at Ki6to just now." After the 
music had begun, I looked round and saw one of the officers 
of the ^^ Argus," who had come in after the captain's depar- 
ture, performing a Japanese dance. I proposed to him to 
dance a hornpipe, which he at once did, and the ex-prince, 
a man of the sober age of 49, got up, placed himself opposite, 
and tried to imitate the steps, holding up his loose trousers 
with both hands. The fim infected two of the ministers, 
who joined him in a three-handed reel. 

After drinking a great deal of sakS with the two princes 
and their ladies, I was carried off — ^no, led — ^to his own house 
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by old MAtsune, where more Moki was produced, aad I was 
made acqominted with the rest ol his Ismilj. After sboot 
an hour's ecmTersatioii, I was ^ad to get to bed, ior the fumes 
t hot sak£ were begiiming to haire some efcet oo waty 
Hayadii, young Matwmf, another Japanese and 
myaeify slqyt in one room. Next morning I waa roused bcioee 
dajrfi^ by the rqMirt ai a signal gun fired from the ^ Aigus ** 
to announce that die was ready to leave. I dressed hastilj 
and went on board widi young Matwmff, to vdiom I pre- 
sented my open glass as a souvenir. Ndgochi and nqr boy 
Tasu, who had also been drrping on dioee, had not yet made 
their ai^iearanee, but Bound refased to wait for theni. Sol 
begg^ Matsuni to send tiiem somehow to Yokohama, and 
advance them any money which they mi^ht ask for, to be 
rqMud to tike Uuujiins agent m Tedo. At half-past six we 
wa^utd anchor, and steamed out <rf the bay, fall of 
regrets at being obGged to part from our kind, hoqii- 
table friends. 

We readbed BQfigo about noon cm the 11th of January, after 
▼inting one or two unimportant place a in tiie inland sea. I 
went on diore to inquire whether we could get coals, beef 
and vegetables. After arranging widi the loeal nlBrtals to 
send some supplies on board, I walked about the town, and 
found the people quite aeeustomed to tike sight 
I met some two-swutded men, who protested 
determined to pievent the opening ol Hi6go to fc»eign trade, 
but tift^ were evidentiy jokmg. A SEoen man whom I eame 
across dedared that I was an old acquaintance, thou^ I had 
never set eyes on him before. Afterwards Hayadii Kcnad 
and I went on board a Satsmna stramrr tiiat was lying 
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port, and made the acquaintance of her captain, Jnoay€ 
Shiuayemon. She had brou^it up from Kagoshima one of 
the ^^•^mg ^mtsawwwtM men named Ki a iits u Tatewaki; he had 
gone up to Osaka to meet Saig6, the gi e atest €d aH the 
Satsmna leaders. I inmicAatcly p ropose d to go up to Oaaka 
and see them, and letters were written by Inouy6 and 
Hayaidii to Godai Saisok^ (our aqytive <rf IMS at Kagoddma) 

airangcments. 



heard thst Saig6 was himsdf probably coming to HiAgo, and 
in tiie meantime Hayadii took me ashore to have a hot bath 
and some hmdie<m a la JapomaiMe. 

Here f ot tiie first time I leamt how to put on a eotton gown 
{gmkaia) after the bath, and enjoy the sensatiaw of gradsaBy 
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oooliiig down. We had just sat down to eat when it was 
announced that Saig6 had amved, and hastily swallowing our 
rice, we sallied forth to the other house-of-oall of the Satsuma 
men. Saigd, as I had all along suspected, turned out to be 
identical with the man introduced to me as Shin»dzu SachiA 
in November 1866, and he laughed heartily when I reminded 
him of his alias. After exchanging the usual compliments, 
I began to fed rather at a loss, tiie man looked so stolid, and 
would not naake convenation. But he had an ejre that 
sparkled like a big Uack diamond, and his smile when he 
spoke was so friendly. I began alx>ut the employment of 
foreigners in Satsuma and the diflKculties which mig^, uiider 
certain circumstances, arise from the residence of British 
subjects outside the treaty limits and be];x>nd the jurisdic- 
tion of the consular authorities. But this did not produce 
much in the way of response. So I bethought mjrsdf of 
another subject which was more likely to dntw hhn, and 
inquired if Shitotsubashi had not lately received in person a 
letter addressed to him by the Bmperor of the French. He 
replied ^^Tes." A short time ago he memorialized the 
Mikado to the effect that there was a letter fr<Hn the French 
Emperor addressed to the Sh6^im, the reception of which had 
been delayed owing to the late Ty<^<x>^'s detention at Kidto 
in connexion with the expedition against ChAshiA; that he 
now intended to summon all the foreign representatives to 
Ozaka, and would profit by the occasion to receive the letter 
in question. Shitotsubashi would accordingly come down to 
Ozaka on the 17th of the Japanese month (22nd January), 
and expected the representatives to arrive shortly afterwards. 
We (the Satsuma people) sent up a copy of the memorial to 
Sir Harry Parkes by the hands of Toslui Edsuk£, but he had 
replied tiiat he was uncertain whether he would accept the 
Tycoon's invitation, not having yet heard anything direct 
about the matter. 

^^ But," I asked, ^^ how can Shitotsubashi receive a letter 
addressed to the Sh6gun. He is not Shdgun, is he ? " 

^^ Yes ; he received his conmiission the day before yester- 
day." 

" Well," I replied, " that b very unexpected. I thought 
he had to settle Chdshiii's affair first. But his influence must 
have increased immensely for him to have been able to 
manage this." 

" Yes, indeed " — (emf^tically) — ^^ A man who was yester- 
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day no better than a beggarly rdnin daimiS is to-day Set-t- 
tai-$h6gun.** 

" Who/' I asked, " contrived it/' 

^^ Itakura Suwo no Kami " (a newly appointed member of 
the comicil). " Shitotsubashi is in great favour now with the 
Mikado, and he could become Kwambaku (grand vizier) if he 
chose. He has made his brother Mimbutayu, a younger scion 
of the Mito house, head of the Shimidzu family, wUch had 
become extinct, and he is going to send him as ambassador 
to France.*' 

^^ On what business ? " 

^^ We have not the least idea." 

''And for what is l^iitotsubashi going to summon the 
foreign representatives to Ozaka ? " 

'' We have not the slightest idea of that either," said Saig6. 

'' How odd that he should be able to do these things with- 
out consulting the dahnids.^* 

'' The dahnidg ought to have been consulted, as we expected 
tiiey would be henceforth on all political matters. The 
Bakurfu have got on so badly of late years that my prince is 
of opinion that they should not be left to ruin the country as 
they please. And when certain of the dotrmAs were 
summoned by the Mikado to Kidto, they expected to have a 
share in the government. Now they perceive that sudb is 
not the intention of the BakuF-fu^ and they don't intend to 
be made fools of. So they have one and all refused to attend. 
Echizen stoiq>ed there as long as he could, but went away 
at last." 

" Then everything is over for the present ? " I said 

" Well, we shall be able to find him out in the next three 
years, I suppose." 

'' Three years is a long time. But this council at Ki6to, 
was it not connected with the latter part of the decree giving 
power to the Shdgun to conclude treaties, where the Mikado 
says, ' There are points in the existing treaties which I wish 
you to rectify in concert with the daimidi ? ' " 

** Oh no ! " said Saigd, " you are quite wrong there. It 
was intended, as I have said before, that the daimiSs should 
consult with the Baku-fu about government refoims." 

''I suppose," I said, ''that among other questions for 
discussion the C3[i6shiA affair and the opening of Hidgo were 
included. What is the positicm with regard to dbdshiii? 
We foreigners cannot comprehend it ? " 
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"It is indeed incomprehensible," Saig6 replied. "The 
Baku-fu commenced the war without jn^jfication, and they 
have stopped it equally without reason/' 

" Is it peace, or what ? '' 

" No. Simply that hostilities have ceased, and the troops 
have been wiUidrawn. There the matter rests.*' 

" For us foreigners it is a great puzzle why the Baku^-fu 
attacked Choshiii at all. It was certaiiUy not because he 
had fired on foreign ships. If he really had offended the 
Mikado, surely your prince, with his profound affection for 
the ^ Son of Heaven,' could have lent assistance." 

" I believe the Bakurfu hated ChdshiA all aJong," replied 
Saigfi. 

" It is a great pity the council did not take place, because 
it is of the highest importance that the affairs of the country 
should come to a settlement within this year. We have a 
treaty with Japan, not with any particular person, and we 
don't intend to interfere with you in the settlement of your 
domestic disputes. Whether Japan is governed by the 
Mikado or ihe Baku-fu^ or becomes a confederation of 
separate states is a matter of indifference to us, but we want 
to know who is the real head. I confess to you that we have 
serious doubts about the Bakwfu. We saw that they are 
not supreme, or rather not omnipotent when they asked us to 
let them off the opening of Hidgo. Then the murder of 
Richardson and the impotence of the Bakurfu to punish his 
murderers showed us that their authority did not extend as 
far as Satsuma. Then when ships-of-war belonging to 
friendly nations were fllred on by C!h6shiA, we had to go and 
punish him because the Bakvrfu could not do it. ^d we 
see now that Chdshiii has got the best of the late war. These 
things make us doubt the supremacy of the Bakip-fu through- 
out the country, and we had hoped that the council would 
settle the difficulty. The Bakurfu will again be in a difficult 
position next year when, as we intend to do, we demand the 
opening of Hidgo, if the daimids oppose it." 

^^My master does not oppose the opening of Hidgo, but 
objects to its being opened after the fashion of other ports. 
We want it to be opened so as to be a benefit to Japan, and 
not solely for the private advantage of the Bahurfu.^^ 

" But how would you have it opened ? " I asked. 

" By placing all questions regarding Hidgo in the hands of 
a committee of five or six dc&midSy who would be able to 
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prevent the Bakurfu from acting exclusively for its own selfish 
interests. Hidgo is very important to us. We all owe money 
to the Ozaka merchants, and we have to send the productions 
of our provinces to them every year in payment of our debts. 
Our affairs will be much thrown out of order if the place is 
opened on the same plan as Yokohama." 

^^ I see now why you attach so much importance to Hi6go. 
It is your last card. It is a great pity you cannot settle all 
your internal difficulties before the port is opened." 

'^ When we sent Toshii up to see Sir Harry Parkes, he told 
him if he came to Ozaka to ask for us. We could not go to 
call on him for fear of incurring sus{Hcion. And Sir Harry 
replied that he would ask not only to see the Prince of 
Satsuma, but all the other daimids as well." 

Sak£ and sakana (i.e. its accompaniments) were now intro- 
duced, and we were waited on by a good-looking girl who was 
said to be a sweetheart of Ck>dai's. Saigd excused himself 
and retired for a few moments with my companion Hayashi, 
who W€ts apparently a confidential agent of the Satsuma 
people. After the second course, as he seemed in a hurry to 
get away, I rose to go, but he would not hear of my leaving 
so early. I begged him not to stand on ceremony, but to 
leave whenever he chose, as I knew he had a long way to go. 
After a few minutes more, he rose, and saying, ^' In case Sir 
Harry wanfs to communicate anything to us, he has only to 
send a message to our house at Yedo, and we will despatch 
anyone he likes from Kidto to see him," he took his depar- 
ture. I thanked him very warmly for coming so far to see 
me, and we bade each other farewell. The feast was resumed, 
and after numerous courses, Hayashi and I went back on 
board the " Argus " by half-past seven. Next day we left for 
Yokohama. During our stay at Hi6go we had walked freely 
about the town, and found the people perfectly civil. They 
were evidently becoming accustomed to the sight of 
foreigners, and scarcely took any notice of us as we passed 
throiigh the streets. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FIBST VISIT TO OZAKA 

ON reaching Yokohama on the 15th January 1867, 1 duly 
made my report to the chief of all I had seen, heard, and 
said, and took up my quarters on the following day at 
Yedo. The first news I learnt was that the Shdgun had invited 
all the foreign representatives to meet him at Ozaka, and that 
they would probably acc^. His object, it was explained, 
was to break through all the traditions of the past eight 
years and to make the treaties of friendship which had been 
concluded by Japan with foreign countries more of a reality 
than they had hitherto been. But Sir Harry, who had now 
learnt enough of the internal political condition to convince 
him that the Shdgun 's power was fast decaying, still 
hesitated, and it was only when he found a majority of his 
colleagues determined to go, that he made up his mind to 
join them. But he persuaded them that it would be well to 
have inquiries made beforehand as to the kind of accommoda- 
tion that would be provided, and consequently deputed 
Mitford and myself to proceed thither in the " Argus.'* We 
were joined by Captain Cardew of the 2/ix, and reached 
Hidgo on the ^h of February, after a two days' run. A 
couple of subordinate ofiKcials of the Shdgun's foreign depart- 
ment had accompanied us to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and were landed at once to provide for our going to 
Ozaka without loss of time. We determined to go by land. 
The " Princess Royal," " Basilisk," " Serpent," and "Firm" 
were in port, having just arrived from visiting the Princes of 
Chikuzen at Fukuoka, and the Princes of Chdshiii at Mitajiri. 
Lord Walter Kerr of the " Princess Boyal " kindly gave me 
photographs of the four nobles and of two of liie leading 
councillors of Choshifi, which are here reproduced. Among 
them will be recognia^ed Katsura Kogord, already mentioned. 
On board the " Mncess Royal " I met some native traders, 
who were greatly interested in the approaching opening of 
the port, and discussed various suitable sites for a foreign 
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settlement. They also conveyed to me the news of the 
Mikado's death, which had only just been made public. 
Rumour attributed his decease to smallpox, but several years 
afterwards I was assured by a Japanese well acquainted with 
what went on behind the scenes that he had been poisoned. 
He was by conviction utterly opposed to any concessions to 
foreigners, and had therefore been removed out of the way 
by those who foresaw that the coming downfall of the Bakvr-fu 
would force the court into direct relations with Western 
Powers. But with a reactionary Mikado nothing but diffi- 
culties, resulting probably in war, was to be expected. It is 
common enough in eastern countries to attribute the deaths 
of important personages to poison, and in the case of the last 
preceding Shdgun rumours bad been pretty rife that he had 
been made away wilii by Shitotsubashi. In connexion with 
the Mikado I certainly never heard any such suggestion at 
the time. But it is impossible to deny that his disappearance 
from the political scene, leaving as his successor a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, was most opportune. 

Noguchi and my boy Tasu turned up here, having been 
forwiurded from Uwajima. They were full of excuses, which 
were readily admitted. 

We got away on the morning of the Ilth, and Lieutenant 
Thalbitzer, a Danish officer from the ^^ Argus,'' having joined 
us, we were a party of four. Ponies bad been provided by the 
Japanese authorities, and we had an escort of nine men armed 
with swords from the corps which supplied the guards of the 
foreign legations at Tedo. Our steeds were small, ill-fed, and 
untrained, but each had a splendid running footman attached 
to it, who kept up the pace in magnificent style. Troops 
had been posted along the road for our protection, and the 
whole nmnber thus detailed cannot have been less than 1500. 
This gave us a novel and somewhat embarrassing sense of 
importance, l^e road is pettedly flat the whole way, and 
fairly straight until it approaches Oasaka, when it begins to 
make zig-zags which lengthened it unnecessarily. This plan 
was formerly adopted nearly all over Japan in the vicinity of 
daimids^ towns for strategical purposes. As the roads nearly 
always run through the swampy rice fields, a hostile force 
is unable to march straight at its point of attack, but must 
follow the road, being thus constantly exposed to a flank 
fire from the defending force occupying the other arm of the 
angle ahead. 
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Soon after passing Asna-ga-saki we came in sight of the 
oastle of Ozaka, a conspicuous object in the lands^pe by its 
shining white walls and manyHErt^oiied towers, visible for many 
a league. At last we reached the city. Although our guides 
missed the route at first, and here and there a break occurred 
in the troops which lined the narrow streets, the crowd quietly 
made way for us, and stood in boat of the houses without 
uttering a sound. At every comer there was an immense 
concourse, and the side-streets were filled ^with eager, gazing 
faces as fiEur as the eye could reach. We croased the great 
wooden bridge over the river which runs throu^^ the dty, 
turned to the left along the embankment, and biding again 
to the rig^t proceeded down a long, apparently interminable 
street until we finally reached our lod^ngs at the Hon-gaku- 
In monastery. Here we found some oflOknals of the foreign 
department, and received calls from a lew of the local 
functionaries. Evers^tfaing had been done to make us ccmi- 
fortable, and the locality was the best that could have been 
sdeeted. It was impossible to avoid contrasting this 
generous hospitality witii the reluctant, almost hostile, recep- 
tion accorded to us on the occasion of our visit in 1865. The 
times had evidently changed since the accession of the new 
Shdgun, and the recent death of the Mikado did not appear 
to have made any difference in his plans and intentions for 
the carrying-out of a conciliatory policy. 

Preparations had been made by the officials for our accom- 
modation to the best of their ability. After wadiing off the 
dust of our long ride in a comfortable bathroom, we sat down 
to a dinner served in imitation of western fashion, with 
French wines, including an excellent bottle of Larose. Alas, 
it was the only one. The seats, however, were mere four- 
legged wooden stools, and I suffered a good deal from them 
during our stay. Afterwards we inspected the bedrooms. 
The bedsteads were mere makeshifts, but there was a 
plentiful supply of bedding, consisting of cotton quilts 
and stuffed silk coverlets. The toilet service was made 
up of two ludicrously small basins and, underneath the toilet 
table, a huge water pot; at the side were a cake of almond 
soap and a bottle of eau-de-cologne. But what seemed 
especially unusual was the deference of manner and language 
exhibited by all the officials with whom we came in contact. 
Hitherto I had experienced only familiarity approaching to 
rudeness at the h^ds of government officers. 
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On the following morning we were visited by Suzuki, an 
oflSeial of the Uwajima dan, who came with a message frmn 
the resident Kard to beg that we would not visit them at 
their yashikij but at the same time he managed to convey the 
contrary impression. I sent Noguchi to the Satsuma yoshiki 
to invite Eomatsu to call on us, and to that of Uwajima to 
convey my thanks for the kindness exhibited to my two 
servants. In the afternoon we went out for a walk in the 
Shinsai-bashi Suji, which is the principal street of the city, 
preceded by a small band of one-«worded men, who emitted*, 
a cry like a crow — kau^ kau — to warn the people out of tl^ 
way. Dense crowds hovered on our footsteps, eager to catch 
a glimpse of tibe strangers, for no Europeans had been in 
Ozaka since the last Dutch mission from Nagasaki had passed 
through a few years before. We were no less inquisitive, and 
made a great round, past all tiiie booksellers' and mercers' 
shops, tiU daik. 

Our next visitor was Yoshii Edsuk6, whom I have already 
moQitioned. He reminded me that we had met at HiAgo in 
the autumn of 1865 on board the steamer, when I had also 
seen Saigd for the first time. Toshii was a little man, very 
vivacious and talked with a perfect Satsuma brogue. Every 
day we spent the greater part of our time in sight-seeing, and 
the officials proved obliging in every way. We had only to 
express a wish and it was immediately gratified. In a day 
or two we got Eomatsu and Yoshii to tiffin. The former 
was one of the most charming Japanese I have known, a 
KofrA by birth, but unlike most of that class, distinguished 
for his political ability, excellent manners, and a genial com- 
panion. He had a fairer complexion than most, but his 
large mouth prevented his being good-looking. They partook 
hes^ly of pftte de foie gras and pale ale, and at last became 
so merry that we feared they might make indiscreet revela- 
tions in the presence of the Tokugawa servants who crowded 
the house. 

On the next day Mitford and I returned their visit at the 
Satsuma Kuroryashikij or produce agency, near the river 
bank. Yoshii received us at the door, and ushered us into 
a room where we found Eomatsu, the agent and Matsuki 
Edwan ; the latter was one of the two prisoners taken by us 
in 1868, and I had some suspicion that he was not altogether 
to be trusted, as he was reported to have been in the Tycoon's 
service during the interval. So after the exchange of com- 
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pliments I suggested that we might have some more private 
talk. It was a mistake on my part, however. Matsuki after- 
wards changed his name to Terashima Tdzd, or perhaps 
merely reassumed it, and held office pretty constantly since 
the revolution of 1868, chiefly in connexion with foreign 
affairs. So Komatsu, Yoshii, Mitford and I retired together 
into an inner room. They told us that the Mikado's death 
had taken place on the aoth January, though the date 
officially announced was the Srd February. He had been 
.^ucceeded by his son, a youth of fifteen, who, it was thought, 
Aatd in him the makings of a clever man if properly educated 
in foreign and domestic politics. But unfortunately the 
Baku'fu would not allow hhn to be approached by any 
teachers who could improve his mind. During the new 
Mikado's youth, the conduct of public affairs would be carried 
on in his name by the Kwambaku (best rendered viader). 
This officer is chosen from one of five noble court families, 
ncxninally of course by the Mikado, but in reality by the 
Tycoon and principal daimids. The present Kwambaku was 
a wise and good man, but too much disposed to listen to the 
counsels of the Bakv^fu. They thought the new Shdgun's 
idea in inviting the foreign representatives to Ozaka was 
merely a counter move to the invitations which Sir Harry 
Parkes had accepted from the daimids of Satsuma and 
Uwajima. The Shdgim would probably talk a great deal 
about drawing closer the bonds of friendship, etc., but would 
avoid treating about the opening of Hidgo. The Baku-fu m 
fact did not wish that event to take place, because it would 
let a flood of light into the minds of the Mikado and the court 
nobles. Komatsu said he had remonstrated with the Bakvrju 
for delaying to hand over the land at Hidgo and postponing 
the notification of the tariff convention of last June, their 
answer being that they had not yet made up their minds on 
those subjects. Satsuma, he said, had purchased some land 
near Kdb6 as a site for a Kuroryashikif of which they would 
be willing to let us have the greater portion for a foreign 
settlement. Satsuma wished to see the place opened to 
foreign trade, but wanted it to be done in a proper manner. 
Many of the court nobles were also in favour of the measure ; 
these were men of liberal tendencies, but not in favour with 
the Bakurfu^ who had imprisoned some of them; they were 
not allowed to have access to the Mikado. 
Affairs being in a critical condition, it was probable that 
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the Shdgun would stop a long time at Kidto. Were he to 
return to Yedo, he would lose his hold over the Mikado, and 
Chdshiii might make another dash at the palace. None of 
the daimids had proceeded specially to Kidto for the investi- 
ture of the Shdgun, the absent ones being represented by their 
agents. Komatsu begged us to tell Sir Harry that it was not 
the desire of Satsuma and the other daimids who acted with 
him to upset the Baku-fUf but simply to restrain them from 
misusing their powers. They hoped, however, to see the 
Mikado restored to his ancient position as de facto ruler of 
the country. All the plans and hopes of Satsuma tended to 
the benefit of the country, and not to a revolution against 
/ the Shdgun. If Sir Harry on .his arrival would propose to 
make a treaty with the Mikado, the daimids woidd at once 
give in their adhesion, and J9ock to Elidto in order to take part 
in carrying out the great scheme. All that was necessary was 
for him to help them to this extent, and they would do the 
rest. 

The conversation had now lasted so long that we thought 
it best to break off, for fear of exciting suspicion, and we 
returned to the other room, where a capital Japanese 
luncheon was spread out. Ta my great surprise we were 
joined by Inouy6 Bunda, whom I had not seen since the 
bombardment of Shimonos6ki. His face was now disfigured 
by a huge sc£tr, the vestige of one of several wounds which he 
bad received in the course of a party fight down in Chdshifi. 
He said his people had now got the steam up and would like 
to give the Shdgun another thrashing. He brought a message 
from the prince to Sir Harry inviting him to visit the province 
at the earliest opportunity. When Sir Harry last passed 
through Shimonos^ki, he said, the French Minister was there, 
and that accident had prevented an intended interview. The 
Satsuma people expressed the hope that Mitf ord and I would 
visit Kagoriiima as sooti as possible. 

We had a discussion with Shibata Hifiga no Kami, one of 
the Commissioners for Foreign Affairs, about Sir Harry's 
public entry into Ozaka, and settled all the details quietly 
and amicably. But when we came to the ceremony of pre- 
sentation to the Shdgun some difficulties cropped up. He 
wanted the British Minister to make his bow outside the room 
in which the Shdgun would be, and we could not allow this. 
Our object was to insist on the forms being as like those of 
European courts as possible. 
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Noguchi, as I have said, belonged to the Aidzu clan, which 
furnished the best part of the Shdgun's fighting force at 
Kidto. I had sent him there to see his people, and he 
returned with the news that some were coming down to call 
on me. Accordingly, late in the evening of the ITth^ four of 
them appeared, named Eajiwara Heima (a Kard), Eurazawa 
Uhei, Yani^a Teisuk6 and Kawara Zenzayemon, bearing as 
presents rolls of light blue silk damask, and lists of swords 
and other articles to be hereafter given to Sir Harry, Mitford, 
and myself. In making official presents the custom was that 
a list written on thick, light cream-coloured paper called 
hdsho-gami should accompany the articles, and often, if these 
were not ready, the list was handed over beforehand. We 
had nothing to give in return, but entertained them to the 
best of our ability. Kajiwara in particular distinguished 
himself by drinking champagne, whiskey, sherry, rum, gin 
and gin and water without blinldng or shrinking. He was a 
particularly handsome young feUow, with a fair complexion, 
and had perfect manners. We gave them a letter of intro- 
duction to Captain Hewett of the ** Basilisk,'' as they wanted 
to see a foreign man-of-war. This was the foundation of a 
close friendship between myself and the Aidzu dan, which 
survived the^war of the revolution and the oompletest possible 
difference of opinion on Japanese internal politics. But they 
never resented the part we took, clearly seeing that all the 
English wanted was the good of the Japanese as a nation, 
and that they were not partisans of any faction. Our new 
friends came a couple of days later to tiffin, when they were 
regaled with champagne and preserved meats, greatly to the 
elevation of their spirits. It ought to be noted that in those 
days it was quite the proper thing to get drunk at a dinner 
party, and a host whose guests went away sober would have 
been mortified by a feeling that his hospitality had not been 
properly appreciated. One of them got very tight, and began 
to talk things unfit for the ears of boys or maidens, while 
another produced a packet of indecent pictures, which he 
generously distributed among the four of us. In return for 
this entertainment Eajiwara invited us to go and drink saki 
with him in the evening. We at once accepted, but had some 
trouble with the foreign department officials from Yedo, to 
whom it appeared an improper violation of all precedent for 
members of a foreign legation to attend a feast given by a 
daimid^s man, even though the daimid belonged to the 
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Shdgun's party. We could therefore trust tfaem to make 
every effort behind our backs to prevent the entertainment 
coming off. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the boats in which it 
was proposed to bring the British Minister and his suite to 
the temporary Legation, and a long weary tramp of it we had, 
but at last we got to the place where they would leave the 
men-of-wars' boats. Embarking here, we made an experi- 
mental trip ourselves, and came to the conclusion that it 
would not do. To begin with, the distance was very great, 
and poling against the stream was a slow method of progres- 
sion; next, instead of showing themselves to the populace, 
the minister and his staff would be ahnost hidden from view, 
and would be taken through a succession of narrow, obscure, 
and not very clean canals, to a very short distance from their 
lodgings, to which they would have to proceed on foot. We 
found a dense crowd had collected at the landing-place to see 
us, although it was quite dark. We had been more than a 
week in the city, and the curiosity of the inhabitants seemed 
not a whit abated, though we had traversed the city in all 
directions, and not a day passed without our taking a long 
walk. Noguchi, who had gone with the Aidzu men to find 
out where the symposium W€is to be held, was not yet back, 
so reconciling ourselves to the idea that the officials had suc- 
ceeded in putting it off, we sat down to a dinner of terrapin 
soup and boiled terrapins. In the middle of it, however, 
Noguchi appeared to announce that all was ready. The 
guard that usually dogged our steps when we went out had 
all retired to rest for the night, so we got. away imaccom- 
panied except by one mem carrying a lantern. The streets 
were by this time quite deserted, and we hugged ourselves 
with the consciousness of an adventure. No European had 
yet been abroad in the streets of a Japanese city at night as 
a free man. We had to walk a couple of miles, and then 
turn down by the river till we came to a house close to the 
great bridge. Here we found our friends awaiting our 

arrival. Blankets were spread for us on the floor at the upper 
end of the room, while the Aidzu men sat on cushions opposite 
to us, a row of tall candlesticks occupying the centre. Tea 
was served by some very ancient females, and we began again 
to fear a disappointment, for the invitation* had been accom- 
panied by a promise to show us some of the most cele'brated 

singing and dancing girls of the city. However, when the 
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8ak£ was brought up, they descended from the upper storey, 
where they had been engaged in completing their toilette. 
Some of them were certainly pretty, others decidedly ugly, 
but we thought their looks ruined in any case by the 
blackened teeth and white-lead-powdered faces. In later 
times I became more accustomed to the shining black tee^ 
which were then the distinctive mark of a married woman, 
as well as of every *^ artiste " old enough to have an admirer, 
so much so that when the empress set the fashion by discon- 
tinuing the practice, it was long before I, in common with 
most Japanese, could reconcile myself to the new style. I 
have always thought Japanese dancing, or rather posturing, 
extremely uninteresting. It is a sort of interpreting by more 
or less graceful (or, as one may look at it, affected) move- 
ments of body and limbs, of the words of a song chanted to 
the accopipaniment of a kind of three-stringed lute. It is 
some help to know the words of the song befoi^and ; they are 
no more comprehensible when sung tiban the sounds given 
forth by the singers in Italian opera are to the majority of 
their audience. But no foreigner, unless he be. an enthusiast, 
would ever take the trouble to educate himself to appreciate 
this form of art. He can enjoy the beautiful in other ways 
at much less cost of time and mental exertion. Then it takes 
a long apprenticeship to accustom the European ear to music 
constructed with a set of interviols that are different enough 
from ours to make nine-tenths of the notes seem out of tune. 
This form of entertainment is universal all over the east, in 
India, Burma, Siam, China and Japan, with local variations, 
and is, to my uncultivated taste, everywhere equally tedious. 
Our Yedo officials had found us out, and did not cease to urge 
our return, until at eleven o'clock we gave way to their 
importunity and said good-bye to our hosts, after only a short 
stay. I daresay they kept it up to a much later hour. This 
was the evening before we left Ozaka. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

BECEPnON OF FOBEION MINISTEBS BY THE TYCOON 

ON our return to Yedo we were horrified to learn of 
the death by his own hand of poor Vidal, the junior 
student interpreter. No motive was assignable for 
the terrible act, except ill-health. Insane he certainly 
was not. A more lucid intellect it would be difficult to 
find. He had abilities of a very high order, but was a prey 
to a torpid liver, which seemed always to embitter his 
existence. EQs first nomination was to Siam, but before 
he had taken up his appointment he was transferred to 
Peking. After a year or two there, finding the climate 
did not suit him, he obtained a change to Japan. But 
even there he was not content with his lot, and pre- 
ferred annihilation. 

The next few days were spent in visiting Atami and 
Hakon6 in company with some friends from Yokohama. 
There is nothing worthy of record about this excursion, 
except that Atami, which then contained only a couple of 
hotels, now (1887) possesses at least a dozen, and has become 
a fashionable winter resort, much frequented by the higher 
classes living in T6kid (Yedo). The cost of transport then 
was much less than it would be now. We paid the coolies 
who carried our baggage over to Hakon6, a distance of about 
ten miles. If ichibuSf about 2 shillings and 4rd per man. At 
that time there existed a barrier at the eastern end of tlie 
village, at which all travellers had to exhibit their passports 
to the men on guard. The notice-board at the guardhouse, 
among other provisions, stated that dead bodies, wounded 
persons, and individuals of suspicious aspect were not allowed 
to proceed without the production of a passport. A lady of our 
party accomplished the difficult feat of riding on a Japanese 
pony down the steep and badly paved road which descends 
from the top of the pass to Odawara. We established 
ourselves in the official inn, where we were received with due 
respect and cordiality by the innkeeper. It was a one-storied 
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building spread over a considerable area, and containing ten 
or fifteen rooms of the regulation size, namely 12 feet square, 
besides a huge kitchen and an entrance hall. Here we passed 
the night, and on the following day Noguchi procured for us 
packhorses and coohes at the government rates, which were 
1 ^orse load 464 cash, 1 coolie load 288 ca^h, for a distance 
of ten miles. Now 6600 cash were equal to one ridj that is four 
ichibuSj or at par rates about 5s 4d, so that the official rate for 
the coolie was about two and a fifth pence for the whole distance 
or a little over the 1 / 5 of a penny per mile. The coolies were 
obliged to perform the labour as corv^, and if they were not 
in sufficient number, the population of the post towns had to 
hire men at ordinary rates to let them out at the government 
tariff. It was a heavy tax, and one of the first reforms of the 
new government established after the revolution was the 
abolition of this system. At Hodogaya I parted from the 
rest of the party, who returned to Yokohama, and went on 
to Kanagawa, where I slept at the honrjin or official hotel, 
occupying the best rooms, which were reserved for daimi&a 
and Mgh officials of the government. I rode in a kago or 
palanquin from Hodogaya, just five miles, and was two hours 
accomplishing that short distance. It was, however, the 
ordinary rate of travelling in those days. One of the native 
legation guard went ahead, also in a feago, preceded by a big 
bamboo and paper lantern on a pole, then came my kago, 
followed by a coolie carrying my baggage in a couple of 
wicker boxes slung on a pole (rid-gaki), and a second guards- 
man. Noguchi probably walked. Next morning when I 
came to discharge the bill for my whole party, including 
rooms, 8ak£ and sakana^ supper and breakfast, I found it 
amounted to about 8s 6d, and I gave one ichibu (say Is 4d) 
to the hotelkeeper as cha-dai or tea money, which was con- 
sidered quite enough. In Japan the charge for a night's 
lodging, called hatagOf used to include everything, rice, tea, 
sleeping accommodation, fuel, candles, and use of the hot 
bath. The only extras were saki and sakanay which a liberal- 
minded traveller ordered " for the good of the house," but if 
he was of an economical turn, he contented himself with the 
regular two meals, which were quite enough to satisfy his 
appetite. Sakana (fish) is more played with than eaten, and 
is merely the excuse for sakL The comparison with a 
European hotel bill, with its charges for candles, firing and 
bath, is striking. Moreover, in Japan, you give no tips, for 
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none are expected, and the tea money takes the place of the 
charge for the room you occupy. 

It was after my return from this journey that Mitford and 
I removed to a Uttle house outside the legation, situated in 
a pretty garden on the rising ground which overhangs the 
side road leading from the TdkaMd to Sen-gaku-ji. It was in 
reaUty a small monastery named Monrid-In, and we occupied 
the guest i^artments, having each a bedroom and one sitting 
room. No palisade surrounded it, and our only protection 
was a hut at the gate which held three or four of the bettS- 
gumi. We thought ourselves very plucky in thus braving the 
risks of midnight assassination, when the legation grounds 
below us were patrolled all night, and sentries passed the 
word to each other as the hours struck. Here we spent 
several months together, living entirely on Japanese food, 
which was brought three times a day from a restaurant known 
as Manseif mxtdd frequented by our friends the Satsuma men. 

Mitford devoted himself with unflagging diligence to the 
study of the Japanese language, as he had before at Peking 
to that of the Chinese, and made rapid progress. I began to 
compile for his use a series of sentences and dialogues which 
some years afterwards were published under the title of 
Kwai-wa Hen. It was convenient to be outside the legation 
compound, because I could receive visits from the retainers 
of daimiSa without obstruction. I used to go a good deal to 
the Satsuma yaahiki in Mita to get political information from 
two men named Shibayama Ri6suk6 emd Nambu Yahachird ; 
the former met his death towards the close of the year in a 
remarkable manner. The yaahiki, having gained evil repute 
as the refuge of a number of rdnin and other disorderly poli- 
tical characters, was surrounded and set on fire by the 
Shdgun's police. There was a fight, many were killed, but 
Shibayama was made prisons. When brought up for 
examination, he boldly avowed that he had been the ring- 
leader, and then drawing a pistol from the bosom of his dress, 
shot himself through the head. He was a capital companion, 
and I had more than one agreeable adventure with him. 

Towards the middle of April the foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives moved in a body down to Ozaka. Tlie French 
Minister, M. Roches, had already been there in March in 
furtherance of the special line of policy he was pursuing, and 
seen the Shdgun; doubtless promises of support had been 
given; at any rate, counsel had ]been offered. In fact, as it 
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afterwfurds turned out^ M. Roches so far committed himself 
with the Bakvrfu thiEit he found it impossible to remain one 
day longer in Japan after its final overthrow. On our side 
Sir Harry Parkes was resolved henceforth to treat the Shdgun 
£is of no more importance than a vice-gerent ; henceforward 
he was styled by us His Highness, while for the Queen we 
used a Japanese title placing her on full equality with the 
Mikado. 

Sir Harry took with him to Ozaka the mounted escort under 
Captain Applin, and a detachment of 50 men from the 2/ix, 
commanded by Captain Daunt and Lieutenant Bradshaw. 
Lady Parkes was fdso of the party. The staff consisted of 
the secretary of legation, Sidney Locock, Mitford, myself (I 
was acting Japanese secretary), Willis, Aston and WiU^inson. 
We had persuaded Sir Harry to let Charles Wirgman come 
with us. We numbered about seventy Europeans, besides 
some thirty Chinese and Japanese, writers, servants and 
grooms. The Tycoon's government furnished all the fresh 
supplies required. Great offence was caused by this exclusive 
privilege, and Rickerby in the ** Japan Thnes " poured out 
his wrath upon the head of our friend the artist. It was 
perhaps not an unreasonable complaint from their point of 
view that no representatives of the mercantile community 
were invited to accompany the foreign ministers, but it is 
quite certain that they would have been very much in the 
way. 

The British Legation occupied four spacious temples or 
monasteries at the further end of a street called Tera-machi, 
the other representatives being acconunodated in perhaps 
somwhat inferior buildings nearer to its entrance. But the 
British Minister had taken tiie trouble to send down two of 
his staff beforehand to make all the arrangements, while the 
others were ready to be contented with what was provided 
for them by the Japanese Government. Mitford, Wirgman 
and I occupied one end of a temple (Ch6-h6-]i) overlooking 
the city, while at the other end were Sir Harry's " office " 
and the temporary chancery. The whole mission messed 
together in the temple on the other side of the street, where 
Sir Harry and Lady Parkes had their abode. Next door was 
a temple given up to the officers of the guard and two student 
interpreters, and the fourtl^ was set apart for guests. I had 
a charming set of rooms on three floors. The bottom was 
occupied by the Japanese writers and my retainers, the centre 
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floctf, eonsistmg of two rooois, served as m bednxMn and 
^* <^fice,** and the top was a scHt of pailoiir wbeve I received 
guests, only twelve feet by nine, but large enou^ to aooom- 
modate a dozen persons, as it did not contain a single piece of 
fomitiiie. 

It was a busy time. I was emfdoyed frran momiiig till 
night translating and interpreting, and remember that on ooe 
occasion I had to talk Japanese for eleven successive hourSy 
as the chief had Japanese guests both at luncheon and dinner. 
For this reason I found no time to keep my journal, and what 
follows is a pure effort of memory, aided only as far as llie 
dates are concerned by reference to printed sources. 

A great part of our time was taken up with tiie regulatiiHis 
under which settlements were to be foimed at ffiogo and 
Ozaka, the conditions under which land was to be leased to 
foreigners, and the creation of a municipality at each place, 
and Sir Harry being the most practical man among the whole 
body of foreign representatives, the work fell in the main on 
his shoulders. The Japanese Government were evidently 
desirous of conciliating tiie representatives, and the negotia- 
tions proceeded with unaccustomed smoothness and celoity. 
No more angry discussions and heated arguments (in which 
the heat and anger of our chief were opposed to the stolid 
calm of the imperturbable Japanese Ministers) such as had 
characterized our official interviews at Tedo. At the word of 
the new Shdgun an entirely new line had been adopted, and 
a serious endeavour was made to convert the treaty of friend- 
ship into a reality. 

Then we had visits from Satsuma, Awa and Uwajima men, 
and tried to ascertain what was likely to be tiie out-turn of 
the political movement that had been in progress now for 
thirteen years. But on the whole everything seemed to point 
to the triumph of the Shdgun over his opponents. And one 
of the principal objects with which he had invited the foreign 
ministers to Ozaka was that he might make their personal 
acquaintance, and thus manifest his desire to cultivate 
friendly relations with foreign countries. Who put this into 
his head I do not know, but it does not seem h priori unlikely 
that a closer intimacy with the legations had been suggested 
to him by one of the representatives themselves. A good deal 
of time was consumed in discussing the etiquette to be 
observed at the audiences of the Shdgun, but in the end it 
was arranged that it should be entirely according to European 
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fashion. The first interview was a private one. Sir Harry 
proceeded to the castle on horseback, accompanied by all the 
members of the mission, preceded by the mounted escort, and 
with a detachment of the in&ntry guard before and behind. 
A cloud of the Japanese guard called betti-gumi hovered on 
our flanks and kept back the crowd. A rather ludicrous 
incident was the presentation of arms by the soldiers who 
lined the open space in front of the castle to the officer in 
command of the escort, whose resplendent uniform had led 
them to mistake him for the minister. At the nearer end of 
the causeway crossing the moat there used to stand a wood^i 
board inscribed with the Chinese characters for ^^ alight from 
horseback," but as had been agreed upon beforehand, we 
took no notice of this and passed on through the gateway to 
the very door of the palace. If I recollect rightly, this was 
almost close to the gate. The palace unfortunately exists no 
longer, having been destroyed by fire during the retreat of 
the defeated Bakurfu forces early in February 1868. But it 
was reputed to be the most splendid exaqiple of domestic 
architecture then extant in Japan. It certainly was far 
superior to the Mikado's Palace at Kidto. Wide and lofty 
matted corridors, partitioned off by painted screens, of choice 
cryptomeria wood, ran along the front of a succession of large 
rooms and away to the right by the side of the three large 
apartments constituting the dbiroma or hall of audience. 
The other apartments had each a specific name, and the 
dcdmids were classifiied according to their right of waiting in 
one or the other for their turn of admission to the presence. 
Over these wooden screens were large panels of carved wood 
representing birds and animals surrounded by foliage, but 
somewhat too richly painted, very much in the style familifir 
to those who have visited the mausoleum of Iy6yasu at 
Nikk6. 

We were conducted along the matted corridor by the Com- 
missioners for Foreign Affairs, who had some difficulty in 
walking, as the court rules prescribed their wearing long wide 
trousers that extended far beyond their feet, so as to give 
them the appearance of moving on their knees, until we 
reached the further room, where the Shdgun was awaiting us. 
He shook hands with Sir Harry, and sat down at the head of 
a long table, with Sir Harry on his right and on his left 
Itakura Iga no Kami, who might be styled Prime Minister. 
The rest of the staff sat next to Sir Harry, and I had a stool 
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between him and the Shdgun. He was one of the most 
aristocratic-looking Japanese I have ever seen, of fair com- 
plexion, with a high forehead and well-cut nose — such a 
gentleman. I felt somewhat nervous, not knowing whether 
I had got hold of the forms of speech required by court 
etiquette, and remember making a ridiculous blunder over an 
observation of Sir Harry's that all that was disagreeable in 
the past relations of Great Britain and Japan W£is now for- 
gotten. There was no business talk on this occasion, and 
after the conversation was over, the whole company 
adjourned to a smaller apartment where dinner was served in 
European style. The Shdgun sat at the head of the table, 
and was very gracious. Round the walls hung paintings of 
the thirty-six poets, and Sir Harry havmg admbed them, the 
Shdgun made him a present of one. Whiskey and water were 
produced after the repast, and I had the honour of brewing 
toddy for the great man. It was dark when we left. 

A few dajrs later there was a formal audience, at which Ihe 
oapt^s of the men-of-war were presented. We had 
arranged beforehand the address of Sir Harry and the reply 
of the Shdgun, who had been tutored also into saying a few 
words to each person presented to him. These somewhat 
resembled the Turkish Pasha's remarks as translated by the 
dragoman at the famous interview described in Eothen. To 
Captain Haswell, who had been on a polar expedition, for 
instance, he said what really amounted to ** you had a long 
journey," but was interpreted in much more complimentary 
style. 

I remember receiving a visit from Saigd and others of that 
party, who were not at all pleased at the rapprochement 
between us and the Shdgun. I hinted to Saigd that the 
chance of a revolution was not to be lost. If Hidgo were once 
<q)ened, then good-bye to the chances of the daimida. 

The street in which the foreign representatives lodged was 
shut in at each end by solid wooden gates, at which a number 
of the hettS^gumi were stationed on guard day and night, 
and it was imiK>ssible to get out into the city without an 
escort, as the guard had instructions to follow us wherever 
we went. This was very irksome to Mitford and mjrself, 
until we found out a gap in the wall which surrounded one of 
the temples, and bom that time we used to make nocturnal 
excursions to all parts of the town, accompanied by my 
retainer Noguchi. The sense of a certain peril to be encoun- 
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tered, combined with a sort of truant schoolboy feelinlf, 
rendered these explorations into the night life of Japan very 
enjoyable. On one occasion young Matsun^ joined us on an 
expedition to the quarter occupied by singing and dancing 
girls ; it was a moonlight nighty and tiie chance of detection 
by Ihe guard was so much the greater. After getting 
through our gap, we doubled back, and passing behind the 
legations, got into a lower street running parallel to tlmt in 
which we lived, where we ran along for some distance keeping 
close in the shadow of the houses, then darted into another 
street at right angles, turned to the right again until we felt 
sure of having baffled any possible pursuers, after' which we 
walked on quietly, and crossing one of the long bridges over 
the river, found ourselves at our destination. A room had 
been taken in Matsim^'s name, and some of the bepowdered 
and berouged g^ls were awaiting the arrival of the J^apanese 
party they had expected to meet, when to their surprise and 
horror three Europeans were ushered into their midst. We 
were at that time objects of more alarm than interest to the 
women of Ozaka. The fair damsels starting up with a scream 
fairly ran away, and no assurances from our friend would 
induce them to retmm. The keeper of the house besought 
us to leave, as a crowd might collect, and if there was any 
disturbance he would get into trouble, and so we had to 
submit to our disappointment. But even the slight glimpse 
we had of the native beauties seemed to compensate for the 
risk run, for here in Ozaka no foreigner had ever been 
admitted to the quarter. On another occasion, when we 
were accompanied by some of the guard we had better 
success, and enjoyed the society of some get-sXuis for several 
hours, the government offlcifds having given their consent and 
even interfered, I believe, on our behalf. Matsun^, being a 
daim%6^8 man, was looked on with much suspicion. It seemed 
a plucky thing on his part to spend so much time with us, 
and even to accompany us in broad daylight to the tea- 
gardens opposite to where the Mint now stands. Every- 
thing was new and delightful in Ozaka, politics and diplo- 
macy afforded unceasing interest and excitement, the streets, 
shops, theatres and temples were full of life and character 
of a Idnd thoroughly distmct from what we were accustomed 
to in Tedo and Yokohama, and the difference of dialect and 
costume imparted additional piquancy to the women. 
During the whole five weeks we spent there we had not 
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a singie doll day. There was always somethhig to do in ^be 
intervals of oar oflScial work, visits to temjdes and theatres, 
tea-drinking according to the elaborate ceremonial of the 
ehor-no-yUy an excursion t5 the large commercial town of 
Sakaiy the existence of which in such dose proximity to Osaka 
seems hard to explain. Near oar residence was a florist's 
establishment, famoas for its collection of orchids, ^diich in 
Japan are cultivated more for their foliage than fen* their 
flowers ; this taste is conditioned by the fact that in Loodioo, 
China and Japan there are very few species bearing con- 
spicuoas or fine Uossoms, and the amateur makes tl^ best 
of what is procoraUe. More attractive to the European was 
the exhibition of tree^iecmies, which was going on during 
our stay. These flowers are now faidiionaUe in fkigland, but 
at that time were not much known ; the magnificent pink or 
white blossoms of various shades, often as much as nine indies 
in diameter, are quite unsurpassaUe, and fully justify the 
Chinese title of ^ Ung of flowers." In Chinese and Japanese 
decorative art it is alwajrs associated with the lion, and has 
often been mistaken for the rose by European writers. 
Curio shops and silk stc»es also took up a good deal of our 
time, but the fabrics of the loom had not then attained the 
high artistic development of later years. We went about the 
city in every direction, and though frequentiy encounteiing". 
men of tiie two-sword^ dass, never met with any instance 
of rudeness, while the common people were uniformly friendly 
to us. 

The negotiations between the foreign representatives and 
the delegates of the Japanese Government proceeded satis&e- 
torily thou^ s o mew h at dowly, and about the middle of 
May had readied a stage at vdiidi it was felt that nothing 
more could be done for the present. All the ministers, there- 
fore, made their preparations for returning to Tedo. Before 
leaving that part of the country Sir Harry made a trip across 
to Tsuruga, which had been talked of as a possible substitute 
for the port of Niigata, reported to be practically closed to 
commerce for one half oi the year by the combined incon- 
veniences of a bar at the mouth of the river on whidi it 
stands, and the persistent north-west gales that raise a most 
dangerous sea. It had been agreed between us and the 
Japanese that as a supplementary refuge for ships the harbour 
of Ebisnminato in the island of Sado should be opened if 
necessary, but only as an anehorage. If after an inspection 
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of these two places the combined arrangement should appear 
unworkable, then some other port was to be substituted, 
either Tsuruga or Nanao. Sir Harry was accompanied by 
Lady Parkes luid some of the staff. He proceeded by way of 
Fushimi, along the western side of the Biwa Lake, and return- 
ing by the eastern shore. The antirShdgun party made a 
great grievance of this journey, and fell foul of the govern- 
ment for having permitted the '^ barbarians '' to approach so 
near to the sacred capital, Fushimi being practically a suburb 
of Kidto, and the Satsuma people put in a written memorial 
on the subject, more to annoy the Tycoon's government than 
as a mark of real hostility to us. Of course we did not know 
of this until long after. I obtained leave to return to Tedo 
overland, and Wirgman became my traveUing companion. 

A proposal was made to Sir Harry by the Tycoon's govern- 
ment through Kawakatsu Omi no Kami to procure professors 
for English for a large public school to be established in Yedo 
on the basis of the existing Kaiseijo. Dr Temple was a^ked 
by Her Majesty's Government to furnish a sufficient staff at 
salaries which we in the legation thought quite adequate, but 
he took no trouble about the matter, and we thus lost the 
opportunity of giving an English turn to the higher class 
education of the coimtry. 



CHAPTER XVra 

OVEBIAND FROM OZAKA TO YEDO 

FOR centuries the interior of Japiui had been closed to 
all Europeans, with the exception of the head of the 
Dutch trading factory at Nagasaki, who used to travel 
overland to Yedo at fixed intervals to pay his respects 
to the Shdgun and carry valuable presents to him and his 
ministers. Perhaps the best account of these tribute bearing 
missions is to be found in Kaempfer. But in the new treaties 
a provision had been inserted giving to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers the right of travelling throughout 
the coimtry, and Sir Rutherford Alcock had availed hunself 
of this privilege a few years earlier, as he has recounted in his 
*' Court and Capital of the Tycoon." As a guide to succeed- 
ing travellers it cannot be said that his description of the 
journey was of much assistance. But the Japanese are great 
travellers themselves, and the booksellers' shops abound in 
printed itineraries which furnish the minutest possible infor- 
mation about inns, roads, distances, ferries, temples, produc- 
tions, and other particuku^ which the tourist requires. Then 
a fairly good map was easily procurable, not drawn to scale, 
but affording every geograj^cal detail that can be of any real 
service, and there was a splendid illustrated guidebook to the 
Tdkaidd containing all the legendary and historical lore that 
an Englishman accustomed to his Murray can desire. There 
are two great roads which unite the eastern and western 
capitals, namely the Nakasendd or road through the moun- 
tains, which, as its name implies, traverses the central 
provinces, and the Tdkaidd or rcMid along the sea to the east, 
which follows the sea shore wherever practicable. Properly 
speaking this is not the original name of the road, but rather 
of the a<faninistrative division through which it runs, but 
practically it came to the same thing. It was the latter 
which had been chosen for me as the principal highway in 
the country, and the best provided with inn accommodation. 
Ever since the third Tokugawa Sh6gun established the rule 
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that each daimid must pass a portion of the year m Yedo, 
the great highroads had become knportant means of internal 
communication. Posting stations were established at every 
few miles for the supply of porters and baggage ponies, and 
at each of these were erected one or two oflBcial inns called 
hoTirjin for the use of daimida and high functionaries of 
government. Around these sprang up a crowd of private 
inns and houses of entertainment where the daimida* retainers 
and travelling merchants used to put up. The Tdkaidd was 
the recogniz^ route for all the daimida west of Eadto, and of 
course for those whose territories lay along it. Then it was 
the main route for the pilgrims who flock^ annually to the 
sacred shrines in Is^, and was the means of access to many 
other famous temples ; so that of all the roads in Japan it was 
the most frequented and the most important from every point 
of view. Who that collects Japanese colour prints is un€tc-. 
quainted with the numerous delightful series of views devoted 
to its illustration, which present such vivid pictures of 
Japanese life. Otae of the most famous of all native novels 
is occupied with the adventures of a couple of merry dogs 
on their way from Yedo up to Kidto, and the list of its fifty- 
three posting towns was one of the first lessons in reading and 
writing whidi the youth of Japan had to commit to memory. 
On account of its historical and legendary associations, to say 
nothing of its famous scenery, it occupied something of the 
same place in the imaginations of the Japanese that the Rhine 
formerly did in the minds of English tourists before the 
Lor^ley rock had been tunnelled, and crowds of indifferent 
travellers were hastily whirled in a few hours along an iron 
track on either side of the great stream which at one time it 
was the fashion to ^^ do " with dignity in a carriage and four. 
Carefully as one may study a map, there is no way of learning 
geography comparable to the pedestrian method, which, by a 
thousand associations of pleasure, fatigue and weather, fixes 
indelibly the minutest topographical facts, and enables the 
student of history to understand the vicissitudes of warfare. 
Japan being a country where a peculiar political system 
had taken its birth from centuries of civil war, the more we 
saw of its interior districts, the more likely were we to arrive 
at a correct understanding of the problem which at that 
moment was being attacked by the rival parties. I do not 
pretend that any considerations such as these determined my 
application to the chief for permission to return to head* 
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quarters by land. Insatiable curiosity as to everything 
Japanese, a certain love of adventure, and dislike of life on 
board of a man-of-war were the real motives, the last perhaps 
as strong as any, and probably many persons would agree 
with me in preferring to spend a day in walking from Calais 
to Dover, if it were practicable, to taking their chance of 
rough weather in a steamer, even though it might not last for 
more than an hour and ten minutes. 

Wirgman and I were by this time so accustomed to living 
on Japanese food that we resolved not to burden ourselves 
with stores of any kind, knives or forks, finger glasses or 
table napkins. Ponies were not procurable, so we bought a 
couple of secondhand palanquins, called hikido kago^ such as 
were used by public ofiQcials, and had them repaired. They 
cost the small price of 82 ichibus each, or not X4. The pole 
was a long piece of deal, called by euphemism paulownia wood. 
A cushion of silk damask, thickly stuffed with raw cotton, 
was spread on the bottom, and there was then just room 
enough to sit in it cross-legged without discomfort. In front 
was a small shelf above the window, and imdemeath a small 
flap which served as a table. The sliding doors also had 
windows, furnished with a paper sUde to exclude cold, and 
another covered with gauze to keep out the dust while 
letting in the air. If it rained, blinds made of slender strips 
of bamboo were let down over the windows. The body of the 
palanquin could also be enveloped in a covering of black 
oiled paper, in which a small aperture was left for the occu- 
pant to peep out of, a blind of the same material being 
propped up outside; this arrangement was, however, only 
resorted to on days of persistent rain. Each of us had a pair 
of oblong wicker-work baskets to hold our clothing, called 
rid-gakif which were slimg at opix)site ends of a black pole 
and carried by one man over his shoulder. My bedding, 
which consisted of a couple of Japanese mattresses covered 
with white crape and edged with a broad border of common 
brocade known as yamato nishikif and one of the huge stuffed 
bedgowns called yogi of figured crape with a velvet collar, 
with a couple of European pillows, was packed in a wicker 
box of the kind called akdnif and formed a burden for two 
men. To each package was fastened a small deal board on 
which my name and titles were inscribed with Indian ink in 
large Chinese characters. As escort we had ten picked men 
belonging to the native legation guard (betti gumt), and a 
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couple of officials belonging to the Japanese Foreign Depart- 
ment (gcd^kokurgata) were attached to us, who were 
instructed to make arrangements for our accommodation 
along the road. Last of all, a list was made out of the places 
at which we were to take our mid-day meals and sleep at 
nighty the journey of 820 miles from Fushimi being calculated 
to occupy sixteen days. 

On the 18th May, having exchanged farewell calls with the 
commissioners of foreign affairs, we got away from our temple 
lodging at nine o'clock in the mommg. Willis, who was to 
join Sir Harry Parkes' party at Fushimi, accompanied us. 
We embarked at the Hachikenya wharf on the river side in 
a houseboat^ the escort and gcd-koku-gata in another, two 
open boats following witii the luggage of the whole party. 
The stream was very strong, and our progress was corres- 
pondingly slow, but we felt that we were travelling in a digni- 
fied manner, and therefore repressed our natural impatience. 
Where the stream was deep enough close 'm shore, the 
boatmen landed, and towed us by a line attached to the top 
of a mast fixed in the front of the boat, while the steersman 
remained at his post to prevent us from running into the 
bank. When the towing path changed to the opposite side, 
the boatmen came on board and poled across to resume their 
labour as before. The river, which winds a good deal, is 
enclosed between lofty dykes, so that we had no prospect but 
the broad surface of the river itself and the tops of ranges of 
mountains peering over the bank. It was a fine day, and we 
were full of eager anticipations about the novel scenes we 
were about to pass through, every inch of the way being 
entirely new to us as lar as Hakon6, and for myself the 
prospect of a fortnight's holiday was especially exhilarating 
after the hard work of the past five weeks. 

By one o'clock we reached Suido mura, a small village on 
the right bank about five miles above Ozaka, and landed to 
take our limch. There was nothing to be had but rice and 
bean-curd, which did not constitute a very palatable meal. 
But h la guerre comme h la guerre. We passed a large 
number of crowded passenger boats descending the river, and 
ten barges laden with bales of rice. At half-past six we 
stopped at Hirakata, a somewhat more important place 
than Suido mura. Here we landed to dine off soup, fish and 
rice, the ordinary constituents of a traveller's meal. The 
charge for our three selves and three servants was less than 
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an ichibu, and a second ichibu was given as cha-dai or ^^ tea- 
money." Noguchi was paymaster, and gave whatever he 
thought right under this heading. The charge seemed extra- 
ordinarily cheap, which was explained by a regulation binding 
innkeepers to supply persons travelling in an official capacity 
at one quarter of the rates charged to ordinary people. We 
started again by moonlight, and as the night advanced, a 
thin mist rose and covered the surface of the broad river, 
imparting to the landscape that mysterious, sketchy indis- 
tinctness which is so characteristic of Japan, that none but 
native artists whose eyes have been educated to it from their 
childhood have ever been able to seize and represent. 

The air now became as cold as it had been hot during the 
day time. We had blankets fetched from one of the baggage 
boats, and lay down to sleep in opposite comers of the boat. 
At two in the morning I woke and found that we were lying 
off the guardhouse on the right bank opposite to Hashimoto, 
which was held by troops of Matsudaira Hoki no Kami, a 
member of the Tycoon's Council, the other bank being in the 
charge of Tddd, the daimid of Ib6. We had been as far as 
Yodo, where they turned us back because our pass had not 
been vis6d here, and we did not reach Yodo again till four 
o'clock. It was still dark, the moon having set during the 
night. The river is here joined by the Kidzu kawa, and is 
divided into several channels by islands lying in its course. 
We kept along the right bank, and arrived at Fushimi about 
six, where we found Sir Harry on the point of starting for 
Tsuruga. Here a generous member of his party gave us a 
last cigar. Our stock had been completely exhausted during 
the long stay in Ozaka, and for the rest of the journey we 
had to content ourselves with Japanese tobadco, smoked in 
tiny whiffs out of the diminutive native pipes, all inadequate 
to satisfy a craving nourished on something stronger. The 
worst of the Japanese pipe, with its metal bowl and mouth- 
piece united by a hard bamboo stem, is the rapidity with 
which it gets foul, necessitating cleaning at least once a day 
with a slender spill twisted outof tough midberry-bark paper. 
Willis left us here, and joined the chief. Special precautions 
had been taken by the government to prevent Sir Harry 
turning aside to Kidto, wUch it was thought his adventurous 
disposition might tempt him to visit. 

After breakfast we started in our kagos for the journey 
overland. A crowd of madd'hata, who were a sort of muni- 
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cipal officers of all grades, dressed in fheir Sunday best,- 
escorted us out of the town. Our road lay for a mile or so 
between the banks of the Uji-kawa and the low, fir-dad hills 
masked by clumps of graceful bamboo, and then leaving the 
tea plantations of Uji to the right, we journeyed along a 
level road winding throu^ the hills to Oiwaki, where we 
joined the Tdkaidd^ A kind of stone tramway ran from 
Ki6to all the way to Otsu, our next resting-place, for the 
heavy, broad-wheeled bullock carts, of whidi we passed a 
couple of score laden with rice for the use of the Tycoon's 
garrison at the capital. Oiwak6 was famous for pipes, count- 
ing boards (abacus), and a species of comic prints called 
toba^if and lies at the foot of the hills separating the 
province of Yamashiro from the beautiful Biwa Lake. By 
the roadside we had an opportunity of* inspecting some tea- 
firing establishments on a small scale, like every other manu- 
factwing enterprise in those days. The fresh tea leaves 
were damped, then spread out on a flat table heated from 
beneath by fuel enclosed in a plastered chamber, and twisted 
by hand. This new tea forms a delicious and refreshing 
drink when infused after the Japanese method for the finer 
qualities, with lukewarm water. At each establishment 
there were not more than two persons at work. 

At one o'clock we got to Otsu, and after lunch went to a 
monastery called Rid-zen-ji to enjoy the celebrated prospect 
of the lake, but the mid-day heat had covered its surface 
with a dull grey haze, and hid it entirely from view. We 
found everything nicely arranged for us at Takajima-ya, 
where we rested for the mid-day meal, while the escort and 
foreign office men in our train vied in acconmiodating them- 
selves to our wishes. From Otsu a level road skirted the 
lake, and, soon after passing through Z6z6, the ^^ castle 
town " of Honda Oki no Kami, we got out to walk. In 
crossing the great double bridge of S6ta we saw a couple of 
men in a boat spinning for carp; the shallows here are 
crowded with traps, irregular shaped enclosures of reeds 
planted in the mud, into which the fish enter when stormy 
winds agitate the surface of the water and deprive them of 
their equanimity. But before reaching Kusatsu, where we 
were to put up for the night, we retreated into our kagosy in 
order not to be overwhelmed by the crowd, and for the better 
preservation of our dignity, which required that we should 
not be seen on foot. At the confines of the town we were met 
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by a deputation of the municipal ofiSoers and by the host of 
the official inn, who escorted us in with great pomp, keeping 
back the inquisitive multitude. Our beiu^rs quickened their 
pace, not indeed to our satisfaction, for the kago, which is 
uncomfortable at all times, becomes almost uninhabitable 
when the men get out of a walk. 

At last we turned round a comer, and passiog through a 
black gate, before the posts of which were two neatly piled- 
op heaps of sand, flanked by buckets of water, were set down 
in the wide porch of the official inn. It was one of the mosrt 
beautifully decorated buildings of its kind that I have ever 
seen. That implies woodwoik of the finest grain, plaster of 
the least obtrusive shades of colour, sliding doors papered 
with an artistic pattern touched up with gold leaf and framed 
with shining black lacquered wood, and hard thick mats of 
the palest straw edged with stencilled cotton cloth. In the 
principal room, only twelve feet square, raised six inches 
above the rest of the house, lay two thick mats forming a sort 
of bed-place, where the distinguished traveller was expected 
to squat without moving. The baggage was deposited in the 
corridor which ran round two sides of the apartment* There 
was no view from the windows, which looked out on a small 
courtyard enclosed by a sulky-looking, black wooden fence. 
Etiquette prescribed that a great man should neither see nor 
be seen. Our host came in with a small present, and bowed 
his forehead to the sill. After a few minutes he rettuned to 
give thanks in the same humble manner for the gift of two 
ichibus which he had received as chordai. We went in turn 
to the hot bath, where a modest, not to say prim, young 
damsel asked whether she might have the honour of washing 
our ^^ august " back, but not being trained from our youth up 
to be waited on by lovely females during our ablutions, we 
declined her assistance. 

At dinner time we ordered a dish of fish and a bottle of 
aakif which had to be several times replenished before the 
artist had had enough. The people of the inn were 
astonished to find that we could eat rice, having been taught 
to believe that the food of Europeans consisted exclusively 
of beef and pork. When we went to bed, soft silk mattresses 
in plenty were spread on the floor, and the chambermaid 
placed within the mosquito net a fire-box with a bit of red-hot 
charcoal neatly embedded in white ashes for a last smoke, 
and a pot of freshly-infused tea. O yaaumi luuat, be 
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pleased to take your august rest, was the end of the 
first day. 

In Japan travellers are in the haUt of makmg an early 
start. A native usually rises before day, makes a hieisty toilet 
by scrubbing his teeth with a handful of salt from a basket 
hanging over the kitchen sink, washes his hands and fdce 
without soap, swallows a hasty breakfast, and is on the road 
as soon as the sun is up, or even earlier. His principal object 
is to arrive at the town where he is going to pass the night 
at as early an hour as possible, in order to secure a good 
room and the first turn at the hot bath, there being only one 
tub and one water for the whole of the guests. In some out 
of the way places this is not even changed every day, and 1 
rem^nber on one occasion to have found the bath absolutely 
green with age and odorous in proportion. We were not 
expected to do as the vulgar herd, and did not get away much 
before half-past seven. Our average rate of going was about 
three miles an hour, and the day's journey not over twenty 
miles, but there were so many interruptions that we rarely 
reached our evening's destination before six o'clock. 

First and foremost there was the mid-day meal (o hiru 
ya9umi)f which consmned at least an hour, and then our 
exalted nmk required that we should stop to rest 
(o ko^yasufni) at least once in the morning and once again 
in the afternoon. Then we stopped again at every point of 
view to drink tea, and to taste every dish of cakes or other 
comestibles of which centuries of wayfarers had been in the 
habit of partaking before us. Thus on the third day we 
stopped at Mm6-no-ki to take tea at a house commanding a 
fine view of the legendary mountain Mukad6 yama (Centi- 
pede's Mount), and again for half-an-hour at Ishib6, where a 
big board was stuck up outside inscribed with ** the little 
resting-place of the interpreter (the officer) of England." 
We lunched sumptuously at Minakuchi on fish, soup and 
rice, and so got through an hour and a quarter. At Ono, 
celebrated for pheasants' meat preserved in miao paste, we 
again drank tea, which was served out by pretty girls who 
made a great pretence of bashfulness. Wirgman's costume, 
consisting of wide blue cotton trousers, a loose yellow pongee 
jacket, no collar, and a conical hat of grey felt, gave rise to a 
grave discussion as to whether he was really an Europ>ean, or 
only a Chinaman after all. At May6no, a centre of tea pro- 
duction, we stopped for another half-hour to taste several 
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sorts of leaf at a tea-dealer's shop. This was a great act of 
condescension on the part of such distinguished personages^ 
but we made up for this derogation from our dignity by 
having our purchases paid for by Noguchi, the real Japanese 
swell being supposed to know nothing about money, not even 
theoretically. The deal^ declared that unless ihe leaf is 
picked and fired by virgins, it will not be drinkable, but I 
fear he was humbugging the innocent foreigner. 

Many of the houses bore a notice-paper inscribed with 
Chinese characters meaning ^'Economy in all things/' a 
laconic sentence which was interpreted to signify that the 
occupants had forsworn social entertainments and other 
unnecessary sources of expenditure. Wirgman made himself 
very popular by the sketches he threw off and gave away to 
the iimkeepers, sometimes of ourselves as we appeared on the 
road, or of a bit of local scenery, or perhaps a pretty girl, 
whose bashful pride on discovering that her features had been 
perpetuated on paper was a pleasant sight to contemplate. 
It usually took some tune before the waiting maids overcame 
what seemed to us to be their excessive modesty, but it was 
explained to us that women were not usually permitted to 
approach the dais-room, as noble swells had their own men- 
servants to attend on them. We regretted the exigencies of 
our lofty position, and pitied the daimida who have always 
to be correct and proper — ^in public. Another consequence of 
our supposed hig^ rank was that in many towns the people 
knelt down by the side of the street as we passed along, being 
invited to assume that posture by the municipal officers who 
preceded us beadl&-fashion, crying out SfUtanirOf shitaniro 
(^' down, down "). This honour used in those days to be 
rendered to every daimiAf no matter whether travelling in his 
own dominions or those of another nobleman, and also to the 
high officials of the Sh6gun's government, as, for example, 
the governor of Kanagawa, to the great indignation of the 
European residents, l^e only reported instance of a 
foreigner ever submitting to this indignity was that of Mr 
Eugene van Reed, who is said to have fallen in with the train 
of Shimadzu Sabur6 on the day fatal to poor Richardson, 
and to have then and there conformed to the native custom. 
The practice had its origin, perhaps, in the necessity of pro- 
tecting the nobles from sudden attack, combined with the 
rule of Japanese etiquette which considers that a standing 
posture implies disn^pect. This latter fact was forcibly 
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impressed on me at FuchiA, where I went to visit the public 
school for the sons of samturot. Having taken off my shoes 
and laid my hat on the floor at the entrance, I was escorted 
into a room where about thirty youngsters were squatting on 
the floor, with Chinese books before them which they were 
learning to repeat by rote from the mouths of older and more 
advanced pupils, under the superintendence of half-a-dozen 
professors. I bowed and remained standing, but to my 
surprise no one acknowledged my salute; I had in my 
ignorance of propriety assumed what to the Japanese 
appeared an attitude of disreq)ect, and it was only on being 
admonished by one of the escort that I discovered my error, 
which being at once repaired, the professors returned my bow, 
made in proper form with head to the ground. I afterwards 
found it necessary to adopt Japanese manners, as far as was 
compatible with a certain stiff-jointedness that forbade my 
sitting on my heels for more than a very limited period, but 
could never resist the uneasy feeling that while I was pressing 
my forehead on the mats, the man opposite might perhaps 
be taking advimtage of the opportunity to inflict a slight on 
the ^^ barbcurian " by sitting bolt upright. In fact, Japanese 
themselves were not exempt from a similar uncertainty, and 
they might sometimes be detected, whilst performing the 
obeisance, in the act of squinting sideways to ascertain 
whether the person they were saluting lowered his head simid- 
taneously and to the same level. 

Whenever we passed through a town of any importance, 
the population turned out en masse ^ eager to convert the 
occasion into a holiday. At Kamdyama, for instance, which 
is a dotrmd's castle town, the streets were thronged with 
samurai and their children in gala dress, presenting a gay 
appearance ; some of the young girls were extremely pretty, 
in spite of the quantity of white powder with which fashion 
condemned them to bedaub their faces. 

Some odd methods of locomotion were practised in this 
part of the' country, such as children riding in nets of coarse 
cord suspended from opposite ends of a pole carried by a man 
on his shoulder, women riding in pairs on packhorses, and in 
the flat plain between S^ki and Kuwana in small open omni- 
buses, not unlike the costermonger's carts in which fruit is 
hawked about the streets of London, but drawn by a man 
instead of a donkey; perhaps half-ardozen grown-up persons 
in one of these smidl vehicles, the precursors of the jinrikisha 
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wfakfa came into vogae in 1809. \V^rgman, who was too 
careless of his dignity (for he was travelling not as an artist, 
but in the quality of a yakunin or government official), 
insisted in getting into one of these, and rode all the way 
from Tomida to Kuwana, a distance of at least five miles, 
for three tempdes, say 8}d. At a tea-house at Komuki we 
were presented by our host witii some teapots of very inferior 
Banko ware ; this is the famous unglazed pottery moulded by 
hand, and showing all over its surface, both inside and out- 
side, the marks of finger tips. 

On the 22nd we reached Kuwana, a large town belonging 
to one of the principal hereditary vassab of the Tokugawa 
family. Here an enormous concourse of people had collected 
to see us make our entry, and we had some difficulty in 
making our way through the crudi, until suddenly the proces- 
sion turned aside through a gateway under a tower, and 
traversed the outer enceinte of the castle, finaDy arriving at 
the official inn on the shore of the bay. Dealers in Banko 
ware, curious stones from Mino and fans from Nagoya came 
flocking in, and the evening was passed in bargaining. 

The stage from Kuwana to Miya is by sea, across the head of 
the bay of Owari. Nowadajrs (1887) people perform the journey 
by steamer, but in 1807 we had to content ourselves with a 
rather dirty boat, roofed in witii planks. We left at half- 
past seven and arrived at the termination of our voyage a 
little after eleven, but as the distance is estimated at seven ri 
or 17^ miles, we were precluded from going further that day. 
I proposed, therefore, to devote the afternoon to visiting 
Nagoya, of which Miya is little more than a suburb. 

It boasts a castle founded by Nobunaga towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. It is famous throughout Japan for 
two huge golden dolphins which surmount the donjon tower, 
and is one of the fln^ extant specimens of that sort of ardiii- 
tectuie. But the foreign department officials had no instruc- 
tions to let us deviate from the high road, and did not venture 
to take on thonselves the responsibility for making other 
arrangements. They promised, of course, to see the governor 
of the town, and bA him to get permission which they 
represented was required before tiiey could take us into the 
castle town of a great noble like the Prince of Owari, but it 
was all fudge. Shopkeepers flocked in laden witii fans, metal 
work, lacquered porcelain and crape, with which we occupied 
the interval till an imswer should be received from the autho- 
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rities at Nagoya. A report of Wirgman's skill with the brush 
having spread, he was overwhelmed with quantities of Chinese 
paper and fans which, our host said, had been brought by the 
leading inhabitants who desired spechnens of his art, and I 
wrote mottoes to his productions. The aakS bottle fiunished 
us irith the necessary inspiration. But we found out at last 
that the fans thus decorated were being sold outside at an 
ichibu a piece, and refused to be imposed on any further. 

In the evening we had in soctne singing and dancing girls, 
and having got ourselves up in native costume, invited the 
two foreign office cle^s and some of our escort to join the 
party. One or two of the latter became so merry that they 
could not resist a temptation to perform buffoon (ktncmg, and 
Sano, the biggest and most good-humoured, gave nnitations 
of famous actors. We did not get rid of our guests until nine 
o'clodL, by which time they had taken a good quantity of 
saki on board. 

In passing through Arimatsu on the following day, famous 
for cotton shiborif dyed in the same way as the Indian band- 
hanaf we caUed at the shop where the heads of the Dutch 
factory at Nagasaki had been in the habit of stopping from 
time kmnemorial on the occasion of their annual journeys to 
Yedo, and were shown a ledger containing records of the 
purchases made by them year after year. It was a matter 
of obligation to follow this time-honoured example, and we 
selected some pieces of the stuff, which oddly enough is called 
by the name not of the place where it is made, but by that 
of the last post-town, Narumi. Noguchi and the two foreign 
department officials did the bargaining, while Wirgman and I 
looked on and smoked in dignified silence as if we were utterly 
unconcerned about the prices. The owner of the shop was 
a distinguished person, evidently mvested with a municipal 
function, in consequence of which he was allowed to have a 
few stands of matchlocks in his hall. Many of the houses 
were of more substantial construction than usual, thus 
testifying to the prosperity conferred by the local manufac- 
ture. 

At Chiriii the landlord of the inn where we lunched came 
privately to Noguchi and asked him for four ichibu8 as 
^^ tea money," on the ground that Sir R. Alcock had given 
that sum in 1861, but his request was refused, and he 
was forced to content himself with what we had paid 
elsewhere, namely, half an ichibu. I always left such 
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questions to his discretion, and have no doubt that he 
acted rightly. In the afternoon when the train stopped as 
usual to give the palanquin bearers a rest, the people of the 
tatihaf or half-way tearhouse, presented us with buckwheat 
vermicelli, for which, as they assured us, the place ^as 
reputed famous. It was, however, inferior to what I hAve 
eaten in other places. Wirgman's fame having preceded him, 
paper, brushes and ink were brought, and he executed a 
masterpiece representing us eating vermicelli and drinking 
saki from a gourd n^ch he had been careful to get 
replenished at liOya. 

The bridge over the Tahagi-gawa being broken dowB, we 
crossed the river in a ferry boat, and were met at the entrance 
of the town by municipal ofiScers and constables, the latter 
being furnished by the local datmid, whose function was 
to walk at the head of the procession and to cry '^Down, 
down." Down went the whole crowd of spectators, 
including men of the two-sworded class, all the more vrillingly 
perhaps because that was the only way they had of bringing 
th^ eyes to a level with the windows of our palanquins. 
For etiquette demanded that we should always ride in enter- 
ing and quitting a town, the vulgar practice of proceeding 
on foot being allowable only in the more countryfied portions 
of the highroad. 

The foUowing day opened with what promised to be per- 
sistent rain, and we haid to be fastened up in our palanquins 
with the oiled paper covering thrown over us; through a 
small opening we could just manage to see a few yards to 
right and left. All day long we ploughed our way onwards 
along the almost level road, which in places was flooded 
nearly six inches deep. At Arai there was then a guardhouse 
close to the shore of the Hamana Bay, where all travellers 
had to alight from their palanquins and walk through, taking 
oJS their hats and shoes in order to show respect while sub- 
mitting to a searching examination. Over the sakS on the 
precedmg evening there had been a good deal of chaff about 
our being obliged to subject ourselves to this rule, which was 
said to admit of no exceptions. I was inwardly resolved not 
to submit, and was much relieved when the time came to find 
that the warden was satisfied with the kago door being opened 
about half-way as we were carried past ; this slight concession 
had been arranged overnight by the foreign depi^tment 
officers, in order that the letter of the rule enforcing inspec- 
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tion might be observed, and we were quite contented, as the 
door was opened by a third party, so that our dignity as 
Europeans was duly saved by our not having to alight. 

Some years ago a series of dykes and bridges exceeding a 
mile in length was thrown across the shallowest part of the 
bay. We had, however, to embark in boats so small that 
they would not hold more than a single kago. The spits 
which run out towards each other at the mouth gave the bay 
the appearance of a landlocked lake, until we got half-way 
across and the breakers became visible ; nevertheless the sea 
at the point where we crossed was as smooth as a mirror. 
Two mUes on the western side of Hamamatsu we were met 
by some retainers of Inouy^ Kawachi no Kami, the local 
daimidf wearing black hats as flat as a pancake, who, being 
himself a member of the Tycoon's Council, had no doubt 
given special orders regarding our reception, and at the 
entrance of the town they were joined by more. The proces- 
sion was now formed in the following order. Two machi- 
katat in green mantles with one in brown between them, 
marched a long way ahead to clear the street, followed by 
a couple of aldermen (ahukuryakunin) in single file on each 
side of the road, and a couple of seiski or heralds, whose fierce 
demeanour was delightful to behold, who roared out shitaniro, 
ahitanirOf and warned some young samurai who displayed a 
disposition to approach too close that they must keep at a 
respectful distance, l^en followed our kagoSf with one of 
the native escort (betti-gumt) walking on each side. Then a 
constable (ddahin) carrying a spear, and behind him the rest 
of the escort, servants and baggage. 

On arriving at the inn, we received visits from the head 
merchants, and were told that we were to be specially cared 
for, by oiders of the dairmd, some of whose retainers kept 
watch and ward in the kitchen throughout the night, this 
being very spacious and situated in the front of the house. 
In leaving on the following day the procession was arranged 
in the same way, and as we passed the castle gates a high 
official stationed there handed his card to one of the betti- 
gutm to present to me. At the end of the town the escort 
was changed, and we were placed again in charge of the four 
black-hatted seishi^ who did not leave us until we arrived at 
the boundary of Inouy^'s, the datmtd's, territory. 

After the rain of the day before yesterday the country 
looked especiaUy beautiful; ripe fields of barley behind the 
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FOWB of tall pine trees that lined iiie road stretched right away 
to the foot of the nearer hiUs, behind which rose range after 
range in the blue distance. We met yesterday and to-day 
soldiers of the 8rd regiment of the Tycoon's drilled troops 
marching to Kidto to support the new policy of the head of 
the government, and perhaps to defend him against an am^d 
confederation of the leading daimids of the west. 

As soon as the local escort had turned back we descended 
from our palanquins to pursue our way on foot to the Tenrifl^ 
gawa, which we crossed by means of ferry boats. The river 
here is very wide and the current swift, and except during 
freshets is divided into two branches by a sandbank which 
occupies the middle of the stream. Wirgman had stopped 
behind to sketch, and I waited with one of the foreign office 
ofiBcials, who confided to me that we should probably meet a 
'^barb&re'' on the rood. By this I understood tiie rei-hei- 
shif a high official of the Mikado's court who was returning 
from a mission to the tomb of lyfyasu at Nikkd. He was of 
higher rank than any Jietpanese daiwid^ and everyone on meet- 
ing him had to get out of his palanquin and go down on his 
ki^es. My informant hoped we should manage to avoid him, 
and I hoped so too. The rest of the party having at last come 
up, we proceeded by a short cut tiirougfa the fields, indiich 
saved us a couple of miles walkmg. We got to Mitsuk£, 
where we were to lunch, some time before noon. The streets 
were crowded with pretty girls, who had turned out to see 
the foreigners. Our host, who had put on his robes of 
ceremony, made his appearance, bowing low and bearing a 
g^ of dried white-bait fry, which when toasted and dipped in 
soy is very palatable. Handsome Turkish carpets had been 
spread in the bedroom. Two charming little boys about ten 
years of age, with perfect manners, were told off to wait on us. 

The rei-hei-^hi was of course the principal topic of discus- 
sion. He had not yet passed, and our followers were full of 
anxiety. Noguchi said that all Japanese of rank, down to 
the lowest two-sworded man, got out of his way, because his 
followers were in the habit of extorting money on the pretext 
that the proper amount of respect had not been paid to the 
great man. I was quite ready to follow the example of the 
Japanese in avoiding if possible the chance of an encounter. 
We were told that the re^-h6f-«ht, whose rank by this time had 
been much diminished in the mouths of our informants, 
was to stop liie night at Fukuroi, the very next town, only 
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four miles fuitlier, so we hurried away hoping to get to our 
own destination early in the afternoon. Two miles over the 
tableland, then zig-zag down a beautiful hiU covered with 
pine trees, then two more over the rice field flat to Fukuroi, 
where we changed the palanquin and baggage porters and 
hastened on without stopping. 

To-day, the 27th of May, the peasants were cutting barley 
and planting out the young rice. I did the six miles more to 
Kakdgawa in two hours, including the last stoppage, which 
was considered very quick going. A young Satsuma man 
who was on his way to Nagasaki called at our inn and gave 
me an account of the ret-hei-shi and the doings of his 
retainers, for whom he professed the greatest contempt. He 
said they were wretched citizens of Ki6to hired for the occa- 
sion, and dressed in a little brief authority. At Shinagawa, 
the last suburb of Tedo, they had seized eighteen people and 
fined them for exhibiting a want of respect towards the 
Mikado's messenger. It was rumoured that he would pass 
through about six o'clock, and spend the night at Fukuroi. 
Six o'clock came, but no rei-hei-^hi ; we passed the evening 
in expectation, and went to bed ; still no reirJiei-^hi. 

Wirgman and I slept in separate rooms, Noguchi in a tiiird, 
and aU the escort but one were quartered at another house 
a little way off. At a quarter past one I was roused from 
sleep by a Japanese saying to me : ^^ Mr Satow, Mr Satow, 
get your sword; they've come." My sword was an old 
cavalry sabre, not good for much but to make a show. I got 
up and groped my way through the black darkness to the 
sword-stand in the alcove and got the weapon. The Japanese 
led me by the hand, and we stood together in a comer of the 
next room, wondering what was going to happen. He said : 
^^ I wish the escort would come." Meanwhile violent noises 
were heard, as if of people breaking in. Bewfldered by the 
darkness, I imagined them to be coming from the little 
garden at the back, on to which my bedroom looked. We 
remained still and breathless. In three minutes all was silent 
again, and I heard a voice cry ^* Mr Satow." It was Noguchi, 
who appeared with a light, and reported that the enemy had 
fled. Wirgman and my chancery servant Yokichi were no- 
where to be found. The Japanese who had woke me proved 
to be Matsushita, the youngest of the escort. We proceeded 
then towards Noguchi's room ; the wooden door opposite was 
lying on the floor, where the assailants had broken in. As 
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we stood in the passage, others of the escort came in, all 
dressed in fighting mantles, with drawn swords in their hands 
and wearing iron forehead pieces. Seeing my scarlet sleeping 
trousers, they begged me either to hide myself or take them 
off, but the danger being past, I only laughed at them. Two 
of them went in search of Wirgman, and found him in an alley 
leading to the back of the house ; they narrowly escaped being 
ribot. 

We began to feel cooler, and Noguchi narrated what had 
happened. He heard the noise of the front door being brcd^en 
down, jumped up, tied his girdle, and stood in the doorway 
of his room, a sword in the right hand, a revc^ver in the left. 
Some men approached and asked for the ^Vbarbarians," to 
which he replied that if they would only come in, he would 
give the *^ barbarians " to liiem. They took fright at his 
attitude and determined tone, and fled. Altogether there 
were, he thought, about a dozen, two armed with long swords, 
the rest with short ones. On looking about, we discovered 
that the mosquito nets in the room diagonal to Wirgman's 
had been cut to pieces, the occupants having escaped. It 
was lucky for us that we had put out the lamps before going 
to bed, so that the assailants could not find their way. 

Wirgman explained that cm being awakened by the noise 
of people breaking down the doors and shouting for the 
^^ barbarians," he followed the people of the house, who took 
to their heels. A lantern that had been dropped by one of 
the ^^ ruffians '' led to the conclusion that they belonged to 
the reirhev'Shi^s suite. No one was hurt, except one of the 
assailants, who in the hurry-scurry of running away was 
accidentally wounded by a companion. After everyone had 
related his own experiences, I retired to bed, while Wirgman 
called for saki and sliced raw fish, with which he and the 
escort regaled themselves until daylight. 

On getting up in the morning my first step v^as to send for 
the two foreign office officials, and endeavour to obtain redress 
through them. The escort, who had not appeared on the 
scene till the danger was past, were now very anxious to 
distinguish themselves by some act of valour. I told the 
officials, with the full support of the escort, that they should 
either ipst the guilty men delivered up to me, or that I would 
go with my escort and take them by force. This was the 
attitude maintained until mid-day. I verily believe that if 
I had given tiie signal, the escort would have attacked the 
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rei'hei'ski^s lodgings. At hurt the oflScial came back and said 
that the rei-heirshi^s people refused to give the men up to me; 
as an alternative they proposed to obtain a written apology, 
coupled with a promise to punish the asemlants on their 
reaching Kidto. To this I expressed my willingness to 
assent, in the hope that we shbuld be able' to pursue our 
journey before night set in. But the negotiations lingered, 
and this was not to be. So we sent for some musicians, and 
invited the two ofl^ials and the escort to a banquet. 
Wirgman and one of the escort entertained the company with 
dancing. Another of the escort got very drunk, and begged 
me to take him into my personal service on the same terms 
as Noguchi. We heard that the townspeople were delighted 
at the rei'hei'Bhi and his blackguards being so bothered by a 
couple of foreigners. No Mikado's messenger was ever before 
stopped on his road and talked to in our imperious manner. 
Four or five of the escort, when full of sakS, started up the 
street in their fighting mantles and created great alarm in 
the minds of the reiJiei'Ski^s retainers, who, thinking they 
were to be attacked in earnest, begged for a guard from the 
dainM of the town. The captain of the escort and two others 
in particular behaved in a delightfuUy swaggering manner. 
But in spite of all this, nothing was settled, and we had to 
stop a second nig^. 

On the following morning on getting up, I was told that 
matters were nearly arranged, that the men who had attacked 
our lodgings were to be left behind in the custody of the 
daimidt the people at the castle giving a receipt on his behalf. 
The morning wore on without the desired document making 
its appearance, and I feared they would slip through my 
fingers altogether. I got tired of waiting and went to sleep, 
from which I was awakened by one of the foreign office 
officials, who had been acting as go-between, bringing me a 
certified copy, signed by the governor of the town, of a 
written undertalong given by a leading retainer of the 
retrhei-^hi to remain there with three of the assailants. 
Another copy was given to him, and he started at once for 
Ozaka with it, accompanied by one of the escort. I was now 
asked whetlier I would permit the rei-hei-ahi to depart, to 
which I gave my assent. We saw him and his retinue pass 
the inn ; there were two large palanquins, half-a-dozen smaller 
ones, and about fifty ruffianly-looking fellows in green coats. 
We had thus remained on the field of victory. As soon as 
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the rei-hei^ki was clear of the place, we started in the 
opposite direction about three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
daimid^s people offered to give us a body of men to escort us 
out of the town, but I replied that my escort was sufficient 
to ensure our safety. A guard of honour was drawn up in 
front of the inn as we left, and eight policemen accompanied 
us to the exit of the town. 

Ultimately, some months later, these men and three others 
implicated in the affair were brought to Yedo and put on 
their trial. Two were condemned to death, and four more to 
transportation to am island. Sir Harry wanted me to be 
present at the execution of these two men, but I persuaded 
him to send some one else instead. To look on at the execu- 
tion of men who have tried to take one's life would have 
borne an appearance of revengefuhiess, which one would not 
have liked. But I think that under the circumstances of 
those times the punishment was rightly inflicted. 

Our next stage was to Nissaka, a pretty little town lying 
in a basin of hills. Beyond rose a steep ascent, which we 
climbed not without fatigue, to find ourselves on the top of a 
tableland running ^way to the sea on our right, while on tiie 
left hills rose ever higher and higher above the road, being 
cultivated up to their summits in tiny level plots cut out of 
their sides. At tiie highest point of ^e road we rested at a 
tea-house, where a kind of soft rice cake, bedaubed with a 
substance resembling extract of malt, was served to us by a 
diminutive girl. Though fifteen years of age, and conse- 
quently nearly full grown, she did not measure four feet in 
height. 

&K the further side of the tableland lay Kanaya, the next 
post-town, and beyond that the Oi-gawa, which had to be 
crossed bciore we could gain our stopping place for the night. 
A hundred naked porters hurried forward to carry our 
palanquins and baggage to the other bank. For ourselves 
there were a sort of square stretcher, carried on the shoulders 
of twelve men for greater safety, who made a point of 
plunging into the deepest part of the torrent to give us a 
greater idea of the difficulties they had to contend with. For 
the idea then entertained by every Japanese was that the 
force of the stream was too great for a boat to live in it, and 
that a bridge was impossible. As it has since been success- 
fully bridged^ the probability is that this belief was purposely 
inculcated on the people on the principle of divide et impera. 
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and wbaH more effectual means of division could be found 
than a river which was not to be passed but by taking off 
your clothes and running the risk of drowning in it while 
effecting the passage, to say nothing of the inconvenience of 
emerging half-naked on the other side ; that is to say, unless 
you could pay to be carried. 

Following the economical practice we had observed all 
along of limiting our tips to the smallest respectable sum, we 
threw a bu to the men, who clamoured loudly for its division, 
the share of each being somewhat over f of a p^tmy. We did 
not get to the inn till eight o'clock. Our host was paiti- 
culariy polite, and thanked us profoundly for doing him the 
honour of stopping at his humble abode. We were still under 
the influence of the excitement produced by our recent adven- 
tures, so saki and fish were ordered in, and the liveliest of 
the escort were bidden to the feast. Some one distinguished 
hknself by adding a new verse to the popular ballad 1±Len in 
vogue, expressive of our contempt £or the *' turnip-top " 
coated retainers of the reirhei'skif which was sung over and 
over again to the accompaniment of a lute played by an 
exceedingly ugly red faced damsel who waited on us. 

The next day brought us to the large town of FuchiA, 
formerly the residence of ly^asu after his retirement from 
the active government of the state early in the seventeenth 
century, and since re-christened Shidzuoka. It is an impor- 
tant centre of the tea and paper trades, and at the time we 
passed throu^ was the seat of one of the principal imiver- 
sities of Japan, but greatly fallen from its ancient grandeur. 
On our way we had to taste various local delicacies, among 
which was a horribly tenacious kind of gruel, resembling 
bird-lime in appearance, made from tiie powdered root of the 
Dioscorea japonica, a species of wild potato. We found the 
streets so full of spectators that it became necessary to get 
into our palanquins to avoid the crush of curious sightseers. 
The town is also noted for a variety of articles of cabinet 
work and lacquered ware of the ordinary sort, and the room 
next to our apartment had been converted iato a kind of 
bazaar in expectation of our arrival. The articles were of 
the class common enough at Yokohama, and not much 
cheaper ; in fact the prices were such as befitted the suppK>sed 
exalted rank of the travellers. In those days in Japan it was 
a well observed doctrine that ^^ noblesse oblige " in the 
matter of payments. 
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Next morning when we rose at six, we got a beautiful view 
of Fuji, the " Peerless One,'* springing from the groimd as it 
seemed almost behind the inn, and lifting its beautiful head 
into the pale blue sky, above horizontal wreaths and stretches 
of cloud. After breakfast we paid a visit to the ^^ univer- 
sity," where we found about thirty youngsters seated on the 
floor in one room, with copies of some Chinese classic before 
them, learning to read by rote from the mouths of older and 
more advanced pupils. This instruction was given for about 
two hours each mommg, and six times a month explanations 
of the text w^e imparted by professors. The headmaster, 
who was from the Confucian College at.Yedo, used to be 
changed annually. And this, with the addition of learning 
to write with a brush, constituted the education of a young 
Japanese in the olden time. The system was one that culti- 
vated the memory, but failed altogether to appeal to the 
reasoning faculties. Of course all this has long ago disap- 
peared, and it is possible that this system of instruction is as 
obsolete in Japan as the dodo. 

The great mountain having at last appeared on our horizon, 
we were to have its company for nearly every step of the rest 
of the journey. Near Ejiri we caught a delicious view of the 
summit appearing over the lower mountains on the left hand. 
At one o'clock we reached Okitsu, where we were to lunch. 
The inn stood close to the sea shore, and possessed an upper 
room commanding a magnificent view, in favour of which we 
abandoned the dignified glories of the jS^dan or dais. On the 
left the blue promontory of Idzu stretdied away far into the 
ocean until it became almost invisible in the haze; on the 
right hand the low hills of Kund-zan terminating in a low 
spit of sand covered with irregular growth of pine trees, the 
famous Miyo no Matsubara of the Japanese poets. From 
the back window we had a glimpse of the snowy peak of Fuji 
peeping over the tops of the interv^iing hills, and by craning 
our ne^s out sideways the double-topped head of the Futago- 
yama near Hakon^. 

On leaving this spot, which we did with reluctance, we 
followed the base of the cliffs for two or three miles along the 
shore, when suddenly we turned a comer and Fuji came full 
in view ; in front, the base of the great mountain was hidden 
by the low range which runs down into the sea near Kambara, 
and a white cloud encircled its middle. Wirgman sat down 
to make a sketch, from which he painted a picture which is 
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still in my possession. Next we reached Kurazawa, famous 
for Venus-ear (atoabt) and sosot, a big whorl with a curious 
spiral operculum. Of course we rested here awhile to eat of 
the local dish, washed down with repeated cups of saki^ in 
which the guard joined us. Since the affair of Kakdgawa we 
had become great friends, as men usually do who have shared 
the same perils. The road followed the sea-shore here to 
Kambara, and would be one of the most picturesque in 
Japan, but for the dirty uninteresting fishing villages whidi 
line nearly tfa^ whole of its length. 

Next morning we were astir early, and crossing the low 
intervening hills, reached the banks of the Fuji kawa at eight 
o'clock. Extensive preparations had been mitde at tiie 
ofl^ial hotel for our reception, mats l^d down to the entrance 
and red blankets spread on the floor of the dais. At the 
urgent entreaty of the innkeeper we turned in for a few 
minutes, and discovered that Wirgman was an ancient 
acquain t an c e of our host, having seen him when he travelled 
overland from Nagasaki to Teck> in 1861 in the suite of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock. We were shown into the best room with 
much ceremony, and when we had taken our seats on the 
floor, piled-Hip boxes (jC-bako) were brou|^t in full of chest- 
nut meal cakes, the speciality of the village, with a bit of 
pickled radish on the top. Other ^^ famous things " sold 
here are ink stones, bits of crystal with green streaks in them 
supposed by the common people to be grass, also agates. We 
crossed in a boat the narrow turbulent Fuji kawa, running 
between wide beds of shingle. Nowadays you cross in the 
train. We then had a view of Fuji ahnost rising out of the 
sea and drawing its skirts up gradimlly behind it, curious but 
not so beautiful as when it is partly concealed by lesser 
summits which afford a standard of comparison. It looks in 
fact more Hke an exaggerated molehill than anything else. 

We met on the road two little boys of twelve and fourteen 
years of age, who, having begged their way as pilgrims all 
the way from Tedo to the sacred temples of Is^ and of 
'"Kompira in Sanuki, were now on their way home, carrying 
slung across their backs huge packages of temple charms 
done up in oiled paper. The road was terribly sandy and 
hot, and passing for the most part between the bamboo fences 
of cottagers' gardens, was the reverse of picturesque. 

We had intended to deep at Hakon£, but owing to delays 
for sketching, to say nothing of a huge feast of broiled eels 
p 
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and saki at Kashiwabara, did not manage to get beyond 
MiBlmna, at the western foot of tiie hiUs. 

Next morning we started at half-past six to ascend the pass 
idiich climbs the range of mountains by an exceUent road 
paved with huge stones after the manner of the Via Appia 
where it leaves Rome at the Forum, and lined with huge pine 
trees and cryptomerias. At a tiny hamlet more than half- 
way up some hunters came to present us with eggs, according 
to immemorial custom. Three hours brought us to Hakon6, 
the little mountain village standing on the southern border 
of the lake, surrounded by steep grassy hills. The warmth 
of the day tempted me to take a bath in the lake, which at 
first was strenuously opposed by the foreign official with us. 
It appeared that no boats were allowed on the lake, nor was 
any one permitted to swim in it, lest he should take the 
opportunity of swimming round at the back of the barrier 
gate, and so avoid the necessity of showing his passport. 
With considerable trouble I persuaded the objector to with- 
draw his opposition, by representing that my natatory powers 
were altogether insufficient for the purpose. 

After a couple of hours spent in this charming spot, which 
nowadaj^ has become a fashionable simmier retreat of 
foreigners residing at Yokohama, we resumed our journey 
down the eastern side of the pass, already described in a 
previous chapter, and got to our inn at Odawara by filve, littie 
dreaming of what lay before me. 

A letter from Sir Harry Parkes was at once delivered to 
me urging me to hasten my return, as there were important 
negotiations on foot. On conferring with the leader of the 
escort, I learnt that by startinig at once and travelling post- 
haste through the night, I might get to Tedo next morning. 
Eight porters in relays of four would be able to carry the 
paSemquin at the rate of about four miles an hour. So the 
men were ordered without delay. The Japanese on these 
occasions, to save themselves from being too severely shaken, 
wind a broad piece of cotton cloth tightly round l^e waist, 
and tie another piece round the temples. A third is sus- 
pended frc»n the ceiling of the palanquin, to which the 
traveller cUngs with might and main. I bad to adopt this 
arrangement, and in addition stuffed my palanquin full of 
bedding and pillows. Noguchi and two of the escort accom- 
panied me to negotiate the changes of coolies at the various 
posting stations on the way, and by seven o'clock we were 
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in motion. The poiteis maintained a constant ciying 
^^ eeya-oy," '* eeya-oy," in order to keep step with each either 
and render the swinging of the palanquin less imendurable. 
To sleep was impossible, as this noise continued all night. 
When the day broke we had done twenty-six miles, which was 
slower tiian I had expected. So we urged on the fresh men 
we got here, and accomplished the remaining twenty-two 
miles by ten o^dock. From sitting cross-legged so many 
hours I was almost unable to stand upright when I got to the 
Legation. And the vexatious part of it all was that tiie impor- 
tant conference, which I had hurried to be present at, turned 
out to be a mere complimentary visit of a crowd of officials 
for whom anyone could ecisily have interpreted. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SOCIAL INTEBCOUBSE WITH JAPANESE OFFICIALS — VISIT TO 
NHGATA, SADO GOLD MIMES, AND NANAO 

OUB relations with government officials suddenly from 
this time onward assumed a character of cordiality 
which formerly would have been thought impossible. 
This was, of course, in consequence of very explicit instruc- 
tions given by the Tycoon to his ministers to cultivate the 
friendship of tiie foreign missions, and especially of the British 
Legation, in order doubtless to counteract the intimate inter- 
course which was known to be carried on between ourselves 
and the retainers of Satsuma and Chdshiii. Bach of the 
commissioners for foreign affairs in turn invited me to dine 
with him in Japanese fashion, and as I was extremely 
ignorant of Japanese etiquette, Noguchi used to accompany 
me on these occasions to be my tutor. An exchange of 
presents was always an important part of the entertainment, 
and this was a very troublescxne business on account of the 
difficulty of buying anything at the foreign stores in Yoko- 
hama that was worth giving away as a specimen of Bnglish 
productions. Most of these officials lived in a very modesrt 
way. The rooms in which they gave their entertainments 
were usually upstairs, perhaps not more than twelve feet by 
fifteen, but as there was no furniture, there was plenty of 
space. On arriving at the house we were shown up a very 
narrow staircase, and through an equally narrow docnr. 
Down we plumped on our knees immediately, and bowed our 
heads to the mats to the host, who did the same. Then 
ensued a contest of politeness, our entertainer trying to get 
us nearer to the top of the room, and we protesting that we 
were very comfortable where we were. Of course it ended 
in my being put down in front of the recess (tokonoma), 
which is the seat of honour, while Noguchi remained where 
he was, just inside the door. Usually I was then allowed to 
cross my legs in tailor fashion, owing to my joints not having 
yet acquired the lissomness of the Japanese. Then Noguchi 
with great solemnity unwrapping the present, would sUde 
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across the floor and deposit it between the host and myself. 
In Japan you don't use brown paper for parcels, but every 
household possesses a set of cloths of different sizes, silk or 
crape for the smaller, of cotton dyed green for the larger, 
which fulfil the same purpose as paper. Then I pushed the 
present gently towards my entertainer, saying ^^ This is really 
a very shabby article, but as it is a production of my con- 
temptible country, I . . .'* To wfaoch he would reply, 
*^ Really I am quite overpowered. What a magnificent 
article. I am really ashamed to deprive you of it." And 
then all women folk, the servants, and the children who were 
peeping in at the door or round the comer of the balcony 
which ran along the front of the room would crane out their 
necks to get a glimpse of the precious rarity from the far 
west. Then the other guests, three or four in number, would 
begin to arrive. If they were strangers, the following 
dialogue would take {dace. Each person putting his hands 
togetiber on the mat in front would bend over and almost 
touching them with his forehead, say '* I have the honour to 
present myself to you for liie first time. My name is so-and- 
so. I hope to enjoy your friendship in perpetuity." To 
which either may add that he has often heard of the great 
fame of the other, and longed for an opportunity of meeting 
him. 

When tiiese bowings and prostrations are over, a small 
apparatus for smoking is brought in and placed before the 
guest, after which tea and sweetmeats are served. Perhaps 
an hour passes in this way, for the entertainment is provided 
from a restaurant, as the domestic who performs the ofiSce 
of cook in a household only knows how to boil rice and make 
commonplace stews ; and in those days at least neither clocks 
nor punctuality were common. If you were invited for two 
o'clock, you went most often at one or three, or perhaps later. 
In fact, as the Japanese hour altered in length every fort- 
night, it was very difficult to be certain about the time of 
day, except at sunrise, noon, sunset and midnight. At last 
you began to hear a gentle clatter of dishes below stairs ; the 
teacups, cakes and sweetmeats were removed, and a covered 
lacquered basin was set before you on a square tray, with a 
pair of chopsticks, tKe ends of which were neatly wrapped in 
paper. At the same time a girl put a basin half full of water 
down on the middle of the £bor, with a small pile of diminu- 
tive flat cups by the side. Your host todc one of these, held 
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it out for a little of the hot 8ak£f which is potuied from a 
slender porcelain bottle, and having drunk it, slid forward to 
the basin to wash it. Having well shaken it, he crawled to 
where you were sitting, bowed profoundly, and presented the 
cup to you on his crossed pahns. You bowed, and taking the 
cup between your own two hands deposited it on the floor, 
after which you were bound at once to present it to the 
damsel to be filled for yourself. 

If your host, or one of the guests who has offered you the 
cup, wished to be very polite indeed, he waited before you 
with his hands resting on the floor in front of him while you 
emptied the cup, or at least took a good sip. When this 
ceremony had been gone through with all the guests, your 
host lifted the cover off his soup-basin, and invited you at the 
same time to follow his example. You drank a little of the 
soup, just dipped the end of the chopsticks into it by way of 
pretending to touch the meat, and laid down the bowl again ; 
usually you replaced the cover. A number of dishes were 
brought in pil^ up with fish-cake, white beans boiled with 
sugar, raw, broiled and boiled fish, perhaps some boiled 
fowl or roast wild duck, cut up in small pieces, and these 
were served on small plates or saucers, and each person 
received a bowi containing a sort of pudding made of eggs, 
loach and the large seeds of the maidenhair tree. The raw 
fish, which was usually either banito or sole, was sliced up 
yery thin, and eaten with soy, raw laver (seaweed) and grated 
voasabif which is the root of a plant belonging to the same 
order as the horse-radish, and resembling it in taste. 

Towards the end of the feast a second water souchS was 
brought in, and perhaps some broiled eels. The courses were 
not removed as each succeeding one was brought in, and the 
plates collected on your tray and the floor close by you till 
all the extent of tiie feast was exhibited. You ate very little, 
picking here a mouthful, there a mouthful, but you drank as 
much saki as you could stand, and sometimes more. After 
two or three hours of conversation, perhaps enlivened by 
some music and singing performed by professionals hired for 
the occasion, and you felt that you had had enough liquor 
you bowed to your host, and said that you would like some 
rice. This was the well-understood signal. A fresh tray 
was brought in with a large lacquered bowl for rice, and a 
couple more containing soups, accompanied almost invariably 
by the fish of ceremony cdled sea-bream, and the bigger it 
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was the greater the honour. .You had your bowl filled with 
rice, of which you were, however, not able to eat much, as 
your appetite had been nearly destroyed by the repeated 
libations of warm sakS^ so after a few mouthfuls you handed 
the bowl to the maid, who filled it half full of very weak tea, 
or on very formal occasions with hot water, and thus you 
managed to swallow the contents, aided by a piece of salted 
radish or vegetable marrow pickled in the lees of saki. That 
over, you carefully replaced the covers on their respective 
bowls, pushed the tray a foot or two away from you, and 
executed a bow of profound gratitude to your entertainer. 
The fecist was then removed downstairs, where all the poirt- 
able parts of it were packed into a box of white wood-shavings 
and delivered to your servant, if you had one in your train, 
to carry home. Freshly infused tea was brought in, after 
which you thanked your host for the feast, and took your 
leave, being accompanied to the door of the house by the 
whole family, to whom you made as low a bow as possible 
before mounting your pony or entering your palanquin. 

For the next six or seven weeks we were very busy arranging 
with the Japanese the details of a scheme for organizing their 
navy, with the assistance of a body of English officers who 
were to be sent out from England, as a counterpoise to the 
French Military Mission, which had been at work since the 
beginning of the year, and for the establishment of a college 
to be superintended by a body of graduates from English 
Universities. The former plan was successfully carried out, 
and some nK>n1iis later a mission under the command of 
Conmiander, now Admiral, Richard Tracey, arrived in Japan. 
The educational proposal, however, came to nothing. Ulti- 
mately the Japanese obtained the assistance of a leading 
American missionary residing at Nagasaki, imd the present 
(in 1885) educational sysl^em was in fact established by 
teachers from the United States. 

Sir Harry, as I have said before, had already visited 
Tsuruga, which was suggested as a possible alternative to 
Niigata as the port to be opened on the west coast, but before 
deciding this question, it was necessary to make a careful 
examination of Niigata itself. So in the latter part of July 
he started off on a voyage of inspection, taking Mitford and 
myself with him. I had Ono Seigord, one of the legation 
writers, and my trusty Noguchi with me. We left Yokohama 
on the 28rd Jidy in the ^^ Basilisk,'' commanded by Captain, 
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aftenruds Sir WiBum, Hewett, y X. In ks than four days 
we leaciied Hakodate, where tbe usual vimts were errhanged 
witfa the goyemor, a littk daik-faoed man named KcHde 
Tamato no KamL A good deal was aaid about the eoal mine 
at Iwanai on the west eoast ai Texo, at whidi a eoomienee- 
ment ci woiidng had recently been made under tiie siqienn- 
tendfp ce ci my friend Erasnns Gower. Admiral Kqipd 
was already here in tiie yacht ^^Sahunis,^ and en the 1st 
Angost we left again for IGigatay aniying tisre after a 
Ixroq)eroti8 Toyage of thirty-aiz hoon. 

From the sea tiie view ci Niigata is very fine. In tiie back- 
groond the mountains of Aidsu nse at acme distance "iWnHj 
stretching far away to ri^it and kft. In front Iks a level 
fdain, ccmsisting mainly of rice fields, fringed with trees. The 
foreground is a sandy sbcHe, rising into sandhills to tike right 
of the river mouth, and at some distance to the west the 
proqiect terminates in tiie krfty peaks of Tahiko jrama. I 
landed innnediately with Dr Wilson <rf the ^^ Basilisk,'' and 
tike sea being quite anooth we crossed the bar without diflS- 
eolty. Inside the water is very deep, and some eighty junks 
were lying tikere at tmchor. The town is situated a littie way 
up the river, not quite ckise to the bank. We chose what 
seemed a convenient landing-|dace, and poBhed ashore. 

a number of two-«worded oflirials made their 



aiqiearance, and forming themselves into an escort, kd tiie 
way to a Buddhist tem|de, the recq>tion rooms of whidi had 
beoi prepared for the use of foreignen. 

After we had waited for a few minntes tike governor came 
in; he proved to be Shiraishi Shimflsa no Kami, an old 
acquaintance of mine iHien he held a similar post at Ycika- 
faama in 1864 and W65. In those days we used often to have 
serious diqmtes about the claims of British subjects against 
defaulting Japanese merchants and questions of customs' 
duties, but I found him now in quite a different mood. He 
was very polite and cheery, and aSuded with regret to the 
ridiculous arguments which in former days under a different 
r^fime he had been obliged to maintain against me. Now 
that the foreign ministers had visited the Tycoon at Ozaka 
all was to be changed, and our intercourse was to be really 
friendly. He had hhnself received from Kioto a copy of 
intructions to that effect. After some further talk about the 
possibility of Niigata being made an open port, I arranged 
for him to caD on Sir Harry on the foUowing morning on 
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board the ^^ Basilisk," bringing all the maps in his possea- 
8i(m, and took my leave. 

On our way bctck to the ship we stopped at a new hotel, 
where we dined in Ji^anese fashion, and made some pur- 
chases of the curious lacquered articles called mohusor^urij 
which are manufactured in Aidasu, and China grass cloth 
woven in the villages further inland. This was not to be had 
in the shops, but was hawked about the town by people from 
the country. Here for the first time I saw the frozen snow, 
which in those days was the Japanese substitute for ice, and 
we found it a great luxury at that season of the year. Niigata 
was laid out in the form of the truncated segment of a circle, 
and intersected by canals, the banks of which were lined 
with willow trees, suggefifting a Dutch model. The canals, 
however, were narrow and dirty, and better deserving perhaps 
the name of ditches. At this moment the feast of Tanabata 
was at band, and the streets were crowded with little boys 
carrjong paper lanterns of all sizes and colours, many of th^n 
adorned with clever sketches in colour representing Japanese 
historical traditions and pc^ular customs. 

On the following day the promised interview came off on 
board, and we returned the governor's visit in the afternoon 
at his oflScial residence. He had hastily had some benches 
constructed, which were covered with red cloth, the best 
substitute procurable for leather-bottom chairs. 

Old Shinushi renewed acquaintance with me some twelve 
years later at T6kid, and used to give me lessons in the inters 
pretation of the utai plays ; his son became my librarian, and 
died in my house. 

After a two hours' talk we started off to inspect an island in 
the river which it was proposed should be converted to the 
uses of a foreign settlement. Sir Harry, who was of an active 
inquisitive temperament, here signalized himself in the eyes 
of the natives by scrambling up to the top of a large shed, 
under which a junk was in course of construction, to get a 
view of the surrounding country, much to the horror of Mit- 
ford and myself, who were so orientalized by this time in our 
notions that we longed to see our chief conduct himself with 
the impassive dignity of a Japanese gentleman. This exploit 
being over, he dragged us all, including Hewett, about the 
town till half-past six, not to the improvement of the tempers 
of that gallant officer or of his boat's crew, who thus lost 
their dinner. I remained behind with Noguchi, dined again 
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in Japanese fasiuoii, and qient tiie ni^ on aiiore, in tlie 
enjoyment of a few lioim' peifect fre^om. In buttj I did 
not retimi to the diip tiD tbe following aftenuxxiy and tiien 
liad aome difficohy in getting off, as ti»ere was a heavy sweD 
on the bar, though outside tiiere was neither wind nor roogli 



From Niigata we crossed over to the island of Sado, the 
site of gold mines that have for a long period been famous. 
The Japanese psoverb is that the ^' soil of Sado is the most 
diective of love-philtres*" We had been told by the 
governor of Niigata that there was a good pc»t here, iriiere 
foreign vessels ooold lie, when the bar at the month of the 
Shmano River was too roo^ to cross owing to the north- 
west winds that prevail during the winter. 

A letter had been sent off from Niigata on the previous day 
to annoonoe the visit of the British Minister, and as soon as 
we let go our anchor some of the local oflSdals came off to 
ealL The mines however lay at Aikawa on the other side 
of the island, where the governor resided. He had sent over 
his own kago far Sir Hiurry to perform the journey in, but 
the chief did not relish either the idea of locomotion after this 
fashion, nor yet of walking across the island and of passii^ 
the nig^ on the floor of a Japanese house in native quitts, 
and v^th nothing better than rice and fish to eat. So he 
decided to send me across in his stead, and proceeded round 
to Aikawa in the '* Basilisk." This arrangement suited 
me down to the ground. It was much jollier to travel by 
one's self than to play second fiddle to one's chief always. 
The distance was about sixteen miles to Aikawa, and the 
(^Bcials made me extremely ccmifortable for the night. 

Next day Sir Harry and a large party, including some of 
the oflbsers of the ** Serpent," Ck^nmiander Bullock and W. 
G. Aston our interpreter, landed at Sawan6, where I went 
to meet them, and we walked over the hills to the village near 
the mines, where I had put up. On his arrival at the house 
where I had lodged, which in fact had heea prepared for his 
reception, one of those scenes occurred which were not infre- 
quent in those days, when the Japanese tried to treat 
foreigners with indignity, and it became necessary to resent 
their impertinence. At the door he was met by one of two 
vice-governors, who ushered him into a side room, where the 
idea was that he diould do '* anteH^iamber '' tiB the 
governor ddgned to receive him. But Sir Harry was equal 
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to liie occasioii, and promptly turning round without saying 
a word, walked out of the house. I overtook him at the gate, 
and having found out what was the matter, was on my way 
back to tell the alarmed oflBcials that the governor must 
receive the British Minister at the door of tte house, wlien 
I met the two vice-governors hurrying alter us with some 
ridiculous excuse. So we turned bade, walking with inmiense 
dignity so as to give him time, and by the time we arrived 
back again the old feUow made his appearance beaming with 
smiles, as if nothing had happened. He was at once forgiven, 
and led the way into a large room where a long row of chairs 
extended down one side for ourselves, faced by three others 
for himself and the vice-governors. 

We speedily became great friends and drank a quantity of 
saki together. Sir Harry and the governor vjring with each 
other in the manufacture of the most high-flown compliments. 
After this the whole party adjourned to visit the gold mines, 
which were then, whatever they may be now, low-roofed 
burrows half full of water, and those who ventured in 
returned to the outer air again looking more like half-drowned 
rabbits than human Englishmen. I had never been able to 
see much pleasure in this sort of subterranean excursion, and 
carefully stayed outside. We got on board that night, and 
weighed anchor in order to proceed to Nanao in Noto. There 
a fine harbour wius said to exist, which we thought could 
perhaps be substituted for Niigata. 

Early on the morning of the 7th August we came in sight of 
the lofty nK>untains of Etehiii, which centre round the 
volcanic peak of Tat6yama, nearly 10,000 feet high, and at 
eleven o'clock reached the southern entrance of the harbour, 
which is formed by a considerable island lying opposite to a 
bay. The " Serpent *' led the way, in discharge of the 
fimctions i^pertaining to her as a surveying ship, but we 
had to take great care on account of the numerous patches of 
shoal water, and did not come to lui anchor in front of the 
town tiU half-past twelve. Nanao, or Tokoro no kuchi, at 
that time containing from 8000 to 9000 inhabitants, was rising 
into importance as a port for the few steamers belonging to 
the daimid of Kaga, said was administered by a machi bugid 
or prefect named Ah6 Junjird. He was a young man who had 
been to Nagasaki and knew a little English, both of which 
facts in those days gave him a title to be considered travelled 
and learned, but he had no authority to speak on behalf of his 
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prince. We timeloie wmited untfl the mRml of some iiM»e 
icpics e utmt ive ofliriahi named Sano and Satomi^ who wcxe 
expected from Kanazawa, the capifeal of this daimiate. They 
turned op on board tiie ^^ Baariliak '' cm the 9th Angust, and 
mt talking, m rather being talked to, by Sir Hairy ton five 
mental hcwoa. The diief tc^ie wms ^be qoestion of the snifc- 
ability of Nanao as a sobatitiite for Niigata. WhattheEjiga 
pec^fe feared was that this would lead to its being taken away 
from them by the Tyeocm's government, as in former tioiea 
had happoied in the eaae of Nagasaki and Niigata. Butthey 
did not ventur e to state this openly, and allied therefore 
various other excuses, sudi as that the inhabitants were not 
accustomed to see foreigners, that tiie majority would object 
on account of the general rise in prices which would foDow <hi 
the exportation of produce, and tiie daimidf however willing 
to see the {dace c^ieiied to foreign trade, must of course act 
in harmmty with tiie wishes of tiie people. 

Sir Harry then gave up pressii^ the point directly, enlarged 
on the inconveniences ci the anchorage at Niigata, the need 
ol a pent of refuge, and the ^^ fact " that none existed nearer 
than Nanao. He said nothing of our having inspected Ebisa 
Minato in Sado with the view erf using it as an attemative 
anchorage to Niigata. Would the daimid object to foreign 
vessels andioring at Nanao when the weather was bad at the 
bar of Niigata. The rq[rfy was that for the sake of hmnanity 
and of our friendly relatkms he would be unable to refuse 
this. Well then, as sh^ could not afford to lie a long time 
at Nanao doing nothing, would tiiere be any objection to 
their cargoes bCTig landed and stored till they could be trana- 
ported to Niigata. No, psofaabty not, in the interesta of 
humanity. Who then, asked Sir Harry, should undertake 
the construction of the necessary warehouses? The reply 
was that either fordgners or the E^aga administration crald 
do this as seemed most convenient. Well then, suppoamg 
that the peoide of Nanao should wish to buy any of the goods 
so stored by foreigners, would it not be a hard thing to fure- 
voit the sale ? Ilicy said perhaps it might be, but to give 
such permission would lead to converting Nanao into a foreign 
trading port; nevertheless, if all the articles required were 
ordered befordiand, and not selected from those stored with 
a view to their transportation to Niigata, there could be no 
olqection. But in actual fact, to speak frankly, they thought 
they could undertake tiie regulation of the port and the 
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rtorage of goods without the aaristanee of the Tycoon's 
govenunent. The territory of Nanao had belonged to the 
Maedft clan from very early times ; it was the only good port 
in the three provinces of Kaga, Etchift and Noto, and cotdd 
iU be spared. They would dislike to share the local admini- 
stration with the government, nor could they give it up to 
them altogether. 

Sur Harry expressed his concurrence in these views, and 
then proceeded to talk about the means of transport for 
himself and his party overland to Ozaka. This subject had 
been discussed in the legation before our departure frc»n 
Tedo, though when the governor of Niigata had asked Sir 
Harry whether it was not his intention to return by land from 
Nanao, our very diplomatic chief had replied that such an 
idea had never entered his head. They received his sugges- 
tion with no marks of cordiality, and drew on themselves a 
severe rebuke for their want of friendship towards foreigners, 
so different to the feelings displayed by certain other clans. 
Tbia plain speaking completely spoiled their temper. They 
became very sulky and sUent, and alleging hunger, probably 
with much truth, took their departure. 

As soon as they had left tiie ship Sir Harry made up his 
mind to send Mitford and myself overland to Ozaka, while 
he went round by way of Nagasaki in the ^' Basilisk." It 
was, of course, evident that we could travel through the 
country in a much less formal style than would be necessary 
for him, and <m our part of course we were only too 
delighted to get the opportunity of seeing a part of the 
interior where foreigners had never been before. I wtas 
therefore sent on riiore to get hold of the prefect. Bullock 
was ordered to r^nain behind with the '* Serpent " to make a 
complete survey of the bay. The Admiral, who had arrived 
from M^igata the day before us, got up stetoi in the 
'* Salamis,'' and was off at half-^past three, the ** Basilisk " 
following a couj^e of house later. 

The ddef, who liked to keep us by him till the last moment, 
took us as far as the entrance of the harbour, where we put 
our traps into a boat belonging to tiie *^ Serpent." But just 
as we were pulling away, the ^* Basilisk " got ashore in a 
shallow place, and they signalled to us to return to her. Even- 
tually we were released from dancing attendance on him, and 
reached the shore at eight o'clock in the evening. 

We proceeded to a house where I had more than once 
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passed tiie ni^A, and shortly received a visit from Sano and 
Ah6f idio were to make all the armngem^its for our journey. 
l%ither came also two officials of the Tedo Foreign Depart- 
ment, who had come from Yokohama with Sir Harry, and 
whom he had left behind with injmictions to facilitate the 
survey of the harbour by Bullock. But as soon as they heard 
that we were going overland, they conceived the plan of 
offering that one of them should accompany us, to spy upon 
our movements. They alleged that although everything 
might go weU with us in the territories of the daimi6 ot Kaga, 
we should meet with difficulties further on. We should be 
unable to procure baggage and palanquin coolies ; we might 
be attacked and kiUed. They had instructions in fact to 
accompany us wherever we went on shore, imd that it was a 
law of Japlan that foreigners must not travel without foreign 
department officials to look after them. To this I replied 
with equal weight that they were bound to respect the 
injunctions laid on them by Sir Harry, to whcxn ihey had 
been lent by the Tycoon's Council. He had told them to 
remain at Nanao for a specific purpose, while we bad positive 
orders from our chief not to take tiiem. We felt assured that 
the doimids of Kaga and Echizen, which was the territory 
that lay nnmediately beyond, would do everytiiing to smooth 
our wiay ; and as regarded the rest of the Ime of road, they 
might write to the Tycoon's people at Ki6to to send down the 
necessary instructions, and even take on themselves the 
responsibility of transmitting the orders direct to the autho- 
rities of the towns we should have to pass through. 

As for the law they mentioned, I felt convinced that it 
had no existence. At best there was only a custom to that 
effect, which we could decline to abide by at our option. 
These considerations proved to them that argument would 
not help them, so they tried to work upon my feelings by 
representing that they would get into hot water with their 
superiors in Yedo if they suffered us to depart alone. But 
thk also failed. Finally they washed their hands of the 
business, and begged to be excused from all responsibility for 
any diffllculties we might encounter. This request was most 
readily granted, and they retired with a secret intention of 
getting Bullock to dispense with their services, while we 
betook ourselves to our beds with liie consciousness of a 
victory achieved. 



CHAPTER XX 

NANAO TO OZAKA OVERLAND 

NEXT morning Sano and Ab£ presented themselves with 
the welcome news that everything wias ready tor our 
journey, and made many apologies for the inconveni- 
ences we should have to put up with. They had provided a 
handsome palanquin for each of us, and ordinary ones for 
Nogudii and Mitford's CSiinese servimt, the |>hilosoiAic 
Liurfu. A guard was furnished of twenty two-sworded men 
carrying long staves, under the command of an officer named 
Tominaga. We got away at half-past eight. Looking out to 
sea, we perceived that the ^^ Basilisk " had departed, and tibat 
the '* Serpent '' was lying peacefully at anchor. The foreign 
department officials did not show up, and it was to be con- 
cluded that they had made up their minds to submit. So we 
were perfectly free, away from our chief, from Tycoon's 
officials, from imy other Europeans, embarked on an adven- 
ture in a totally unknown part of the country, which might 
end anyhow for aught we cared, but at any rate was of an 
altogether novel character. 

As soon as we were clear of the town we got out and 
walked. It was a piping hot day. Each man of the twenty 
who formed the escort as he went along fanned himself with 
one hand, and wiped the perspiration from his brow with a 
towel carried in the other. It soon became evident that we 
were to be treated with great distinddon, for we had not 
tiiavelled more than an hour and a half before we were invited 
to rest and refresh ourselves with delicious water melons and 
tea ; nectarines were also offered, but of such fearful unripe- 
ness that we dared not make their close acquaintance. An 
hour further we bad again to rest. Every one was exces- 
sively polite ; the peasants whom we met were made to crouch 
down and take oS their hats. This was much more than 
could have been expected after the scolding Sir Harry had 
given to Sano and his colleagues on the previous day. The 
road lay up a gradually narrowing valley, cultivated prin- 
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ing place had been prepared for ns, into whidi they obliged 
us to turn aside, although we had previously expressed our 
wish to go on straight to the inn. Continuing thence along 
the street, thickly filled with inquisitive but p^ectly orderly 
townspeople, we crossed a bridge, and after turning a few 
times to right and left, at last reached our inn, nather tired 
with all the fuss and ceremony. 

At the porch we were welcomed by Satomi, who had 
hurried on ahead to superintend our reception. He con- 
ducted us through several rooms into an inner room of great 
size, spread with a huge velvet-pile carpet and furnished with 
Chinese tables and sfoarlet-lacquered chairs such as the high 
priests of Buddhist temples occupy on grand ceremonial 
occasions. The host immediately presented himself, bowing 
his head to the floor as if he were saluting a p^ of kings. 
Each servant who brought in the tobacco trays or tea bowed 
low to the ground, then advanced holding the article high in 
both hands, deposited it on the table, and then retiring back- 
wards to the edge of the darpet, knocked his head on the 
floor again before withdrawing. We were conducted in turn 
to the bath with great ceremony, and then put on our best 
clothes (which were neither new nor good) to receive visitors. 
The first to call was a special messenger from the daimidj to 
express a hope that we had not suffered from the heat, and 
rejoicing at oiur fortunate arrival. Mitford replied with great 
dignity that we had not felt the heat. We were deeply 
gratef^ for the hospitality and kindness shown to us, and 
would like to call on the daimid to thank him in person. 
'^ My master," said the messenger, '^ is unfortunately indis- 
posed, otherwise he would have been delighted to make your 
acquaintance.'' Mitford expressed a hope that he would soon 
recover. . The real truth I imaj^e to have been that an 
interview between a daimid and two foreigners would have 
involved far too important and complicated decisions on 
questions of etiquette for it to be lightly contemplated. The 
messenger added that he had been commanded by his master 
to offer us a small entertainment, and to accompiany us in 
partaking of it. Ifitford rose to even greater heights of 
flowery speech than before, and invented a message from Sir 
Harry Parkes (which if the chief did not actually charge us 
with, the omission could only be attributed to inadvertence), 
expressing his desire to swear eternal friendship with the 
dainM and pec^le of Kaga, which gave very great sKttisfac- 
Q 
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tion to the messenger and everyone else present. Doctors 
were also introduced, whom the prince had deputed to attend 
on us m case we felt any ill-effects irom the heat. 

To this exchange of compliments succeeded a feast 
resembling in character what has already been described but 
far surpassing it in magnificence and the number of courses. 
Observing that our Japanese entertainers were not comfort- 
able on their chairs , we proposed to banish the furniture and 
squat on the floor after the manner of the country, and thus 
facilitate the passing of the 8ak£ cup. After a considerable 
time had been passed in general conversation, and everyone's 
head was more or less heated, we introduced political topics, 
which were discussed very confidentially in the presence of a 
crowd of people. 

The structure of a Jai>anese house is such that no secrets 
cap be whispered ; tbere is always some one listening behind 
a paper |iartition or on the other side of a screen, and if you 
wish to hatch a plot, yoiur best way is to transfer your 
deliberations to the middle of the garden, where you can keep 
off eavesdroppers. However, as we could not do that on the 
present occtasion, it seemed better to take all who chose it 
into our confidence. The gist of the conversation amoimted 
to this — ^that tiie Kaga people wished to trade with foreigners, 
but did not wish avowedly to make an open port of Nanao, 
because the Tycoon's government would then try to deprive 
them of it ; but they would agree to its being an anchorage 
for foreign vessels, ancillary to Niigata, and to goods being 
landed there, in which case everytlang else would naturally 
follow. If the Tycoon's government were to inquire what 
view they took of the question, they would reply ambigu- 
ously. Our answer was that of course we desired to act in 
harmony with the wishes of the dotmtd, and would do nothing 
that could possibly be prejudicial to his interests. This 
proved very satisfactory to omr entertainers, who declared 
the warm feelings of friendship for us which animated them, 
and a stratagem, the details of which I do not recollect, was 
agreed upon for keeping up secret and confidential com- 
munications with tiiem after our return to Tedo. 
Both sides bound themselves to secrecy, and the party 
broke up. 

The bedding, wfaidi wtas of the most magnificent descrip- 
tion, was then brought in, piles of soft, quilted mattresses 
oowmd with silk or crape, and stuffed with silk wool, and a 
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large net of silk gauze was hung up to keep c& the mosquitoes. 
Then a freshly-infused pot of green tea, with teacups, on a 
small tray, and the necessary apparatus for smoking, were 
gently slid under the bottom of the mbsquito curtain, and 
the people of the house wished us a good night's rest. In 
the morning the very first thing, before we were awake, the 
same elements of a comfortable existence were provided in 
the same unobtrusive manner. 

The forenoon was spent in choosing lacquer and porcekun. 
On the previous evening an arrangement had been made for 
our visiting the neighbomring hills, but some hitch bad 
occurred, and we were now asked to accept instead an excur- 
sion to Kianaiwa, the port of Kanazawa. It lay at a distance 
of about five miles, so we started on horseback about three 
o'clock. Our steeds were rather shabby-looking ponies, 
unshod, with saddles in the European fashion covered with 
thick Uack paper instead of leather, and painfully stiff 
bridles of badly tanned leather. Noguchi was mounted on 
a pony splendidly caparisoned in the native style, and the 
philosophic Lin-fu, who could not ride, was put into a palan- 
quin. Though we had such a very short way to ride, it was 
supposed that delicately nurtured persons like ourselves 
would feel the fatigue, and three resting places had been 
prepared, two on the road and one at Kanaiwa itself. The 
so-called port proved to be an open roadstead at the mouth of 
an insignificant stream, quite useless except in perfectly oabn 
weather. 

At dinner tiiat evening we had some further talk with a 
couple of officials. They had come to the conclusion, after 
thinking over the conversation of the previous evening, that it 
would be their wisest course to a(hnit to the Tycoon's govern- 
ment the probability of a certain amount of trade taking 
place at Nanao. In that way no danger would arise of their 
getting into trouble for what would otherwise be smuggling. 
We approved of this proposal, and suggested their sending to 
Yedo some one authorized to treat with the government and 
the foreign representatives. In the course of conversation 
on the domestic politics of the country, they said that in their 
opinion the Tycoon's government ought to be supported, and 
not done away with altogether, as the Satsuma and Ch6shiii 
people, with other clans, were believed to be advocating. 
But at the same time limits ought to be placed on its autho- 
rity. They had read my pQiiq>hlet, and entirely approved of 
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the raggefltknis it contained. After tiiat, all one eoold say 
was that we entirely ooncorred in the views of the Kaga dan. 
As a matter of fact, these peofde were rather too remote 
from the main centre of poli^cal thought to be cognisant of 
or sympathise with the aspirations of the soothem and 
western clans. They lay in an isolated position on the 
northern coast, in a part of the comitry that had always been 
looked upon somewhat as the home of ignorance and want of 
culture. They cared only for themselves. The lands held 
by the daimid of Kaga were assessed at a much greater annual 
value than the fief of any other prince, which gave the clans- 
men an importance in the eyes of the rest of the woild with 
which they were thoroug^y satisfied ; an alteration in the 
political organisation of the country could hardly benefit 
them, and tibey were at bottcmi disposed to be contented ^^h 
the 9tatu$ quo. 

The British Legation, on the contrary, were determined 
that so far as their influence went, the Mikado should be 
restored to the headship of the nation, so that oiur treaties 
might receive a sanction that no one would venture to dis- 
pute, and for this purpose it was necessary that the constitu- 
tion of the Tycoon's government should be modified in sudi 
a manner as to admit the principld dahnids (or dans rather) 
to a Aaie in the distribution of power. 

Our hosts would have been contented to keep us longer, 
but we were due at Ozaka at a fixed date, and could not stay 
with them. We resumed our journey, therefore, on the morn- 
ing of August 14. The landlord wiaa very urgent with us tiiat 
we should call in passing at a Aop for patent medicines kept 
by a relation, to lay in a stodc of a preparation called 
'^purple snow" (sftt-seteu), composed ddefly of nitre and 
perfumed with musk, and believed to be a remedy for most 
of the ills to which flesh is heir. The streets were again 
crowded witii eager spectators. When just dear of the town 
we were forced to aHgfat from our kago$ for a parting feast 
at a restaurant on a height commanding a picturesque view 
of the castie, which planted plentifully with trees presented 
a park-like aspect very unlike the grim fortresses whidi in 
Europe usually go by tiie name. Here we spent an hour 
eating fish and drinking $akS^ and vowing eternal friendship 
with the Kaga clansmen, with whom previous to this visit 
we had had no intercourse whatever. 

We lundied that day at Mattd, where I had a long talk 
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with the mayor upon things in general, in the presence of a 
vast and attentive crowd, and reached Komatsu in the even- 
ing, having accomplished twenty miles. Tins was very fair 
going, considering the nmnerous delays and stopimges for 
refreshment. The next day we passed the bomidary line 
between the territories of Ksuiaa^wa and Daishd}i, where the 
escort was changed. At the latter town we found the streets 
entirely cleared, and crowds of people quietly sitting in the 
front rooms of the houses, among them many daughters of 
the best families in holiday garb, with wreaths of silver 
flowers on their heads, their faces nicely powdered with white 
lead, and their Ups stained with the sa£Sower dye which 
imparts such a curious metallic lustre to the skin. Here we 
took a formal farewell of Okada and Shimbd, two Kaga 
gentlemen who had accompanied us during the previous days. 
Mitford's Chinese servant came in for a share in the general 
leave-taking, and philosophically remarked that he did not 
understand Japlmese etiquette, which appears to consist 
chiefly in the performance of the ko-t^ou. 

About three miles further we finally quitted the domams 
of the Maeda family, and passed into the territory of Echizen. 
There was no guard to meet us, only a couple of policemen, 
and it was proposed that we should retitace our steps to a 
tea-house hidf a mile back, to wait till an escort could be 
procured. To this we objected, saying that we were willing 
to go on mthout a guard. The rusui or head bailiff of the 
daimid of Daishdji said that it would not be correct for his 
men to undertake our protection beyond the limits. Finally 
a compromise was effected. Okada and Shimbd, who in spite 
of the formal parting that had taken place at Daishdji, were 
still of the piarty, borrowed ten men from the bailiff on the 
distinct understanding that they were not any longer a guard, 
and walked on with us. Shortly afterwards we met an 
Echizen oflBcial of low rank (he was a metsuki or assistant 
clerk), and our Kaga friends took thdr final leave of us, not 
without expressing the opinion that the Echizen people 
showed very little courtesy in not deputing some one of more 
exalted rank to offer us a welcome. But the fact was we 
were not welcome at all, as we speedily found, for although 
every possible pains had been taken to provide us with good 
food and quarters, the whole Echizen dim held aloof from us. 
For instance at Kanadzu, where we passed the night, the 
whole town w«u9 illuminated with coloured lanterns, and the 
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been taken in the belief that we were ignorant of Japanese 
manners and customs, and would walk in with our shoes on. 

The day after this we crossed the boundary on the top of 
a hill called the Tochinoki Tdg£ (HorseCbestnut Pass), where 
we said good-bye to the rude Echizen escort, and were taken 
charge of by men belonging to li Kamon no Kami, the daimid 
of B^on6. A yery moderate bill wtas presented to us for our 
board, lodging and coolie hire, which we paid, and we offered 
payment also for the extras in the shape of beer, champagne 
and fidi, but could not induce the officials to accept it. 

It is not yery easy to exjdiain why the £chizen people 
showed such an utter want of cordiality, but I think it may 
perhaps be attributable to the difficult position in which the 
clan then stood. Its head was closely allied to the Tycoon's 
family, being in fact descended from one of the sons of 
Iy6yasu, the founder of the Tycoonate. Although perfectly 
well aware of the difficulties in which the Tycoon was 
involved, he was not prepared to side with the Satsuma and 
Chdshift party, which aimed at the restoration of the Mikado, 
and was probaUy acquainted with the policy of the British 
Legation, as supposed to be set forth in my ptamphlet. 
Intimacy with foreigners had never until quite lately been a 
part of the government programme, and the Echizen people 
very likely tiliought it wiser to hold entirely aloof from us, 
in spite of the recent change of attitude on the part of the 
Tycoon, esrpedally as the south-western dMmi69 had never 
openly adhered to the policy of friendship with foreigners. 
The *^ expulsion of the barbarians '' was still their ostensible 
party cry. So that on the whole I incline to the opinion that 
extreme caution was the keynote to the want of cordiality 
displayed by the Echizen folk. 

We stoi^>ed that night at a Uttle village among the hills 
called Naka-no-kawachi, where we could get nothing to eat 
but rice and tea. In ordinary years there are no mosquitoes 
here, owing to its elevation, and we had therefore consider- 
able trouUe in procuring mosquito curtains. The genenal 
aspect of the country reminded me closely of Scawfell Pass in 
Cumberland. At the further foot of the hills we passed one 
of those barriers, curious relics of a past full of suspicion, 
where no woman was allowed to pass, and where every man 
bad to exhibit a passport. At Nagahama we met an official 
of the Tycoon's government named Tsukahara Kwanjiro 
(brother of Tsukahara Tajima no Kami), with ei^teen of the 
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out of the Biwa Lake as far as the rapids, then walk for about 
a couple of leagues (five miles), aad! take boat again to 
Fushimi. This, he said, was a much shorter and pleasanter 
route than that which Wirgman and I had taken in May. 
.We therefore jumped at the offer made on the part of Hira- 
yama, whom we voted a capital fellow, and some amicable 
conver^tion followed on Japanese pontics, in which they 
tried to i>ersuade us that tiie positions taken up by my 
pamphlet were all wrong, but without success. 

After they left, Noguchi came to me and said that the road 
over the hills to IJji, instead of being only ten or twelve miles, 
as had been represented to us, was in reaUty much nearer 
five-and-twenty, so that we could not possibly get there by 
mid-day. A misgiving immediately arose in my ;nind that 
there was something concealed behind all this solicitude about 
our seeing temples. Probably the Tycoon's officials wanted 
to get us away from Otsu, wUch lay on the direct route, and 
the vicinity of Kidto, in order to prevent trouble with the 
anti-Tycoon party, such as had occurred in May when Sir 
Harry passed through there. I therefore despatched Noguchi 
to probe Tsukahara, and sent for the posting officer to 
inquire about the distances. What he told me only confirmed 
my suspicions, which I then mentioned to Mitford. We there- 
fore resolved to gp by Otsu and to run all risks. We had 
invited Takabatak6 and the other man to dinner. Just 
before our guests arrived Noguchi returned, and I imparted 
my suspicions to him. He thought I was wrong. As soon 
as they came in, I announced to Takabatak6 our intention of 
taking the usual route. He was greatly disconcerted, 
declared it would be very inconvenient, nay impossible. I 
replied that we were indifferent to temples and scenery, but 
extremely fond of saving time in travelling ; and as the road 
by Otsu wias the shorter, we would take it. Seeing that we 
were very firm in our resolve, he retired from the room, and 
got hold of Noguchi, whom he begged to use his influence. 
Noguchi thereupon called me outside for a private conversa- 
tion, and urged me to adhere to the original arrangement. I 
replied that it was useless; we wanted to go by tiie shorter 
route, and if altering the arrangements as to boats, etc., cost 
money, we were willing to pay it. I returned to the dining- 
room, and my answer was conmiunicated to Takabatak^, who 
thereupon called out Kom^da. Kom6da came back, and 
begged me in turn to come out; as soon as we were alone, 
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he said tfaat lie wished to have a fneaSj talk, and 
eooiowd that the whole tluDc was a phuit. I said that we 
knew it befoiey and had lelt oomrineed that Tsokaharm had 
been sent down tram Kidto by the Tyeooo's pnme fninisfrr 
(itakma Iga no Kami) to hoodwink OB. li they had told ns 
the troth in the beghming, we wonU have mmpiird with 
tiicir wishes; but that now it was too kte to talk to ns of 
Coing so bat out of our way mady to oblige them. We then 
xetmned to the dining-iooin afun^and tned to proceed with 



The three Japanese were yay eteMnXlm, and herame still 
more so when Mitftrrd soddeitfy ^ w r^ ^ to Kom&la andf said 
to him in KngKsh that if the private secretary (ometsak^ 
who had been sent ckiwn from Kiftto on this particalur busi- 
ness would addressto him a letter stating ezpliatly the reasons 
why they widied ns to change oarroate, we woold fall in with 
tiMdr wkhes; otherwise we woold go by Otso, even if the 
goard shoold refaise to accompany os. After a httte demnr, 
tiiey sccgptcd his offer, as the easiest alternative, and Taka- 
batek6 went oil to prqiare the letter. We had great ^SBeaHty 
in obtaining a do^i mic u t to oor minds. Takabatake pro- 
daeed three drafts, one after the other, wfaidi had to be 
icgeeted, becaose it was alleged in them that we were 
travelling withoot the permission of the government, and tfie 
phraseology was so oonfosed that it hcrame impossihle to 
make head or tail of it. At three o'clock in the morning they 
at last faroo^it the hur ccq[yy of what we had insisted on being 
pot down in Uack and white, namely that great conyKca- 
tions had arisen at Kifito in the previoos May on accoont <if Sir 
Harry's pnffting throogli Otso, wfaidi was only wl miles from 
the Mikado's C8]»tal, and begging Mitfc^ as a iavoor to go 
by way of IQL &eat victory tar os and corre^onding 
defeat far the Japanese olBrials, 

I had very litUe sleep that nigfit, lor we were on the move 
by a qoarter to seven* We went in palanqnins as lar as the 
bridge of S^ta, and embarking in a boat, proceeded down 
the river to Ishiyama^dera. As soon as we were sifted by 
the priests in charge, they ran to dmt the gates in oor fsoe. 
So moch tar ffirayama's promise <if admusion. It was a 
yery hot day. We left the river to ascend and descend a 
seiks of little hiDs far faor miles, and tiien came oot by the 
irrer again. Here we got a scanty mesl of rice and tea, all 
that was procorahle in sodi an ootol-the-way spat. Then 
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along the path for a mile or so by the river, which roared 
over its rocky bed between steep sdiistose hills, and tiien 
climbed a very stiff ascent, trying in the extreme under the 
burning August sun. At every peasant's hut they told us 
that it was still four miles to Uji. Frequently we had to stop 
and wash out oiur mouths by some scanty stream trickling 
from the rock. But at last we reached! the summit, and 
gained a magnificent view of the great plain below, in the 
centre of which lies the mysterious and jealouidy guarded 
Kidto, like a Japanese Mecca, in whidi it was death for tlie 
heathen foreigner to set his foot. To the left lay Fushiim, 
with its network of canals and rivers, far away in front the 
sacred top of Atagoyama. At four o'clock we got to Uji, hot 
and tired, having trudged our weary way almost unceasingly 
since noon. We rested for a couple of hours at a charming 
tea-house on the bank of the river close to Ihe broken bridge. 
At six we embarked in a comfortable houseboat, and drifted 
rapidly down streun to Fushimi, where we got a bath and 
dinner at the oflteial hotel. Noguchi afterwaids told me that 
he had overiieard some men there talking about the advisa- 
bility of murdering us. However, they lacked the courage to 
carry out their idea, and we got away safely at nine in a large 
boat. It was too hot to sleep inside, so I lay all night on the 
gangway which ran along the gunwale, overhanging the 
water. 

Early in the morning we reached Ozaka, washed our faces 
in the stream, dressed, and betook ourselves to the temple we 
had occupied in the spring. Sir Harry turned up in the after- 
noon, with the news of the murder of two sailors of H.M.S. 
** Icarus '' at Nagasaki, as they were lying in a drunken 
sleep on the roadway in a low quarter of the town. Before 
this new outrage the tale of our experiences paled altogether 
in interest. 
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After an hour's talk, on indifferent matters, we were joined 
by Adnural Keppel and his staff. This led to some conversa- 
tion on naval affairs, but I came to the oondusion that His 
Highness took very little interest in the subject. After a 
while the Tycoon sent for Matsudaira Kansd, the ex*datmid 
of Hizen, an oldish-looking mem of forty-seven, and intro- 
duced him to Sir Harry and the Admiral. He had a sharp 
countemance, and spoke in a fitful, abrupt manner, constantly 
winking with both eyes. He had the reputation of being a 
time-server and a great intriguer, and certainly, up to the 
very moment of the revolution, whidi took place in 18d8, he 
never aUowed anyone to guess what side he would take. He 
sat next to the Tycoon on his left, and the only other mark 
of respect, other tban that due to equals, whidi he employed 
in speaking was the word ** kami," for ** you." Sir Harry 
endeavoured to get an invitation out of him to visit his place 
at Saga, but he was too wary, and merely expressed the 
expectation that they might meet some day at Nagasaki; 
but tiiat never came to pass. When the Tycoon was tired of 
talking we adjourned to the next room, where a Japanese 
lundieon was served, with cold saki; whidi was a sign that 
no one was expected to take more than enough. 

Early that morning I had received a caU from Saig6 Kichi- 
nosuk6, and here I insert a translation of a letter whidi he 
afterwards wrote to Okubo Ichizd giving an account of our 
conversation. The original was found many years afterwards 
among the papers of Iwakura JijiA, and a copy was given to 
me in 1906, as I was passing through Tdkid on my way home 
from Peking, by my old friend Matsugata Masayoshi. 

Copy of letter addressed by SaigA Takamori to Okubo Toshimichl. 

Teeteiday morning at 6 I arrived at Ozaka, and on inquiring 
where was the lodging of tiie English, I learnt that it was at the 
temple where they were in the spring ; so I at once sent to Satow 
to inquire at what time to-day it would be convenient for me to 
caU. The answer was that I should come at 7 o'cibck. I went 
at that hour, and found he had just woke, and I was shown 
upstairs. I said that hearing of the minister's arrival at Ozaka, 
I had been, as you know, sent as a special messenger to inquire 
after his health. The ordinary compliments having been 
offered, he said the mail to Englaiid was being despatched about 
ten o'clock, and that at half-past eleven the minister was going 
to the CasUe. I said that I had no particiilar business, but 
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liad cfoiy oome to call in order to oongratolate him cm his arrival 
at Osaka* As he must be very busy, I woidd not trouble him 
with a personal interview, ai^ be^i^ed him to say so to the 
Minister. He replied that the Minister particulariy wished to 
meet me, bat as he was so nradi oocapied he wookl ask to be 
excused that day. He said the Minister would remain two or 
three days at Ozaka, and particularly desired to meet me, and 
he thought he would be aUe to give me an interview in two or 
three days. He said he would sful from here on the 2nd of next 
month in order to return to T<3cohama (or probably Yedo). 

When I saw Satow, he said things were exactly as before and 
that there had been no change of any importance, and the 
position being just as before, it was entirdy different from what 
Shibayama had suq)ected ; therefore I told him that the Ozaka 
Commercial Co. has, as I said to you the other day, agreed with 
the French, and is planning to make great profits. [An obscure 
passage fdkyws.] 

I sfdd I should like to try to discuss the settlement of Japanese 
affairs by the Fr^h, on which Satow replied that he would 
very much like to argue it. I told^him the French said Japan 
must have a single concentrated government like all western 
cotmtries, and the daindds must be deprived of their power. 
Above dl it was desirable to destroy the two provinces of 
ChdshiA and Satsuma, and that it would be weH to join in sub- 
duing them. I asked what he thought of this. Satow then 
answered that it might be seen from the two previous attempts 
at subjugation, that a government which had not been able to 
beat Chdshiii alone would certainly not be able to deprive all 
the daindds of their powers. I said : How could such weak 
people be helped. He replied that not a word could be said to 
that, and the argument was impossible. If such an aigument 
were publidy brought forward, there was no doubt that they 
would help the government to destroy the daimids. It was heard 
that the idea was that in two or thiee years' time money would 
be collected, machinery be provided, French assistance be in- 
voked and war be begun. As the French would then send 
troops to give assistance, it wotdd be dangerous unless an 
opposite great Power were got to assist. If a report were then 
spread that England would also send out troops to protect, it 
would be impossible for French auxiliary troops to be set in 
motion; he said that therefore it was necessary to come to a 
thorough agreement beforehand. In the first place the English 
idea ¥ras that the sovereign of Japan should wield the governing 
power, and under him the daivrMs should be placed, and so the 
establishment of the constitution (or national polity) would be 
similar to the system of all other countries, lliis was the first 
(word omitted here) thing of all. The sovereign of England 
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had lately sent to the Bakufu a letter addietwd to the soveidgn 
of Ji^MUd. Thifl was a letter of oondoknoe on hearing of iSie 
death of the late Emperor. This was to be delivered to the 
Emperor by the Bakufu, It would be improper if no reply 
were made to it, but tip to the present no reply had been re- 
ceived* 

Although that was what they had declared with req^ect to 
the Emperor of Japan, at EjMo H.M. did not take that view at 
all* It was maintamed that the admission of aliens into the 
capital would be a defilement. As that sort of thmg was unde- 
sirable, it would be necessary that a definite form of government 
vis-a-vis all countries carried on ordinary relations. If it was 
desired to consult with England, he would like to be informed, 
and as he was disposed to undertake the assistance asked for I 
replied that we would exert ourselves for the transformation of 
the Japanese government and we had no justification ( ?) vis-a- 
vis foreigners. 

Hie Fresich grabbed prc^ at Yokohama and entered into 
agreements for their own pleasure. England was a countiy 
based on commerce, and would strenuously oppose any attempt 
to hinder commerce, and was therefore extremely indignant. 

The culprits who had killed two English ssolors at Naga- 
saki were not yet known. We had heanl it was rumoured to 
be the act of Nagasaki * men. He heard that Nagasaki was very 
badly wpcken iA. When Satow and others traveUed overfond 
from Echizen, Nagasaki men lay in wait for them at Fushimi. 
It was abo said by many that they committed acts of violence 
at Ejflto, and gathered gamUers together. If it was Nagasaki 
men who had Killed aliens at Nagasaki, it was to be much re- 
gretted as doing a great injury. 

When they came to Echizen no one came to meet them. 
Thoc^h local governors came to meet them in the country, no 
one came to see them at the castle-town, but they were enter- 
tained hospitably witti sahi and 9akana. Satow said he could 
not underhand this. 

The above is a summary of the important points. Satow 
says he wiH come here to-morrow at ten o'ck>ck, and I think 
there will be more conversation. I propose to stay two or three 
days longer, so please tmderstand that. Satow's language about 
the Bakufu is veiy insulting. I wiU tell you all in detail. Good- 
bye. STth ol 7th moon. Saioo Kichinosuk.. 

(Hntbo Ichizd sama. 

P.S. note by penman. — ^This copy of the letter contains 
obscurities, and some incorrect transcriptions. 

* Substituted by Sa]g6 lor Tosa. 
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Next day I went to see Saigd at the Satsuma agency, in 
order to learn from him how things were going on at Ei6to. 
He talked a good deal of a parliament of the whole nation, 
to be established as a substitute for the existing government 
of the Tycoon, which I foimd from my yoimg friend Matsun^ 
was a very general idea among the anti-Tycoon party. To 
me it seemed a mad idea. Saigd also revealed to me a plan 
conceived by the government for monopolizing all the trade of 
Ozaka and Hidgo by placing it in the hands of a guild of twenty 
rich native merchants, which was no doubt copied from the 
old arrangement at Canton before the opium war of 1840. 

This piece of news, when it was brought to him, inflamed 
the chief's wrath, who immediately got hold of the prime 
minister and insisted upon the scheme being abandoned. A 
new proclamation was issued, annulling the previous one 
ertablishing the guild, but as it was extorted by dint of great 
diplomatic pressure, I had very little belief in its being acted 
on. It was, and always has been, a Japanese idea to regulate 
conmierce, both domestic and foreign, by means of the guilds, 
who pay for their monopoly, and make tlie most of it. What- 
ever may be the abstract merits of such a system, it is not 
altogether in accordance with western ideas, and we have 
never ceased to make war upon it whenever it crossed our 
path in eastern countries. 

Another matter about which we had to speak very strongly 
was the wording of the Tycoon's reply to the Queen's letter, 
conveying the usual expressions of condolence on the death of 
the late Mikado. The ministers apologized very hl^ably for 
having made use of discourteous forms, and promised to take 
great care for the future. The style of official documents 
addressed to the British Minister was also a subject upon 
which we had never-ending disputes with the Japanese 
officials, and it was only after the revolution that I succeeded 
in getting tiiese things done in proper form. Their object 
was always by the use of particular forms and turns of 
phraseology to convey to their own people the belief that the 
foreign representatives were the infmors oi the Tycoon's 
ministers; doubtless they did not in their own country hold 
a rank at all approadiing that of the high functionaries Uiey 
had to deal with, most of whom were daimidSf and it was a 
difficult matter, as it always has been in every eastern 
country, to induce them to recognize the official position of a 
diplomatist representing his sovereign. 
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I have said in sji earlier duster that one of my teachers 
at Yokohama had been a retainer of the daimid of Awa. 
During the spring, when we were first at Qzaka, there bad 
been some talk about my going to pay the daimid a visit at 
his capitali which lay not far frcnn that city, but owing to 
a misunderstanding it came to nothing. On the present occa- 
sion the Awa people had sought me out again, and renewed 
the invitation, which I however persuaded th^ to transfer 
to Sir Harry and the Admiral. It had been already agreed 
that the British Legation should proceed to the province of 
Tosa in company with some special Commissioners of the 
Tycoon, in order to discover, if possible, the murderers of 
the two sailors belonging to H.M.S. ^^ Icarus." Our wily old 
friend Hirayama wias selected, along with a couple of other 
officials, for this business, and they wished to precede us by 
a few days in order to ms^e a preliminary inquiry. So when 
the projected visit to Awa came to the ears of the ministers, 
they pressed Sir Harry to accept it, as Tokushima lay in the 
direct route to Tosa, and also because they believed that the 
daimid was not a dangerous opponent, but rather inclined to 
be a partisan of the Tycoon, if he took any side at all. Sir 
Harry wias pleased, because he liked these entertainments, 
and so the matter was settled to every one's satisfaction. I 
took care to keep to myself the fact that the invitation had 
really been intended for myself alone, the daimid having 
heard about me from my teacher, and being curious to see the 
writer of the paii4)hlet on ^^ English policy." 

Sir Harry and Mitford went off in the ^^ Basilisk " with 
Hewett, the ** Sotamis " remaining behind to pick me up on 
the following morning. She was to leave at eleven, so I had 
to pack up overnight, and start very early. I hurried off 
with the Legation writer Ono, leaving Noguchi in charge of 
the baggage, and as usual he was late. I waited some time, 
but stUl he delayed. I became impatient, and despenately 
started in a boat with only the writer. Just as we were 
passing the proposed site of the foreign settlement, Noguchi 
came alongside in a tiny skiff, without the baggage. Further 
dowA, near the mouth of the river, we changed into a larger 
boatj built to cross the bar, and got on board half-an-hour 
late. IVo Awa officials had joined just before me, and to 
my great joy and relief the baggiage boat came alongside a 
quarter of an hour afterwards. We weighed anchor precisely 
at noon, and steaming southward through the Yura straits. 
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the best of it, and greatly extend their preparations before 
I would acknowledge myself satisfied. T^ey had written up 
our official titles over the doors of the rooms intended for us, 
and mine had been rendered by ^^tongue-officer/' a 
euphemism for interpreter ; this I immediately had done awiay 
with, and my name substitutedi for in J^wn the office of 
inteipreter at that time was looked upon as only fit for the 
lowest class of domestic servants, and no one of tamurai i«mk 
would ever condescend to speak a foreign language. I had 
often to fl^t pretty hard with Japanese of rank in order to 
ensure being treated as something better than a Falet or an 
orderly. 

My good Awa friends, anxious to make me as happy as 
possible, had racked their brains in order to produce a dinner 
in European style, and a most dismal banquet it was ; uneat- 
able flidies in unsightly dishes, pfles of unripe grapes and 
melons, heavy and tasteless sponge cakes, with coarse black- 
handled knives and forks to eat with. A wretched being, 
who had been to the United States as a sailor and had pick^ 
up a few words of low English, was put forward prominently 
to wait upon me, as if I were so ignorant of Japanese as to 
need an interpreter. It was explained that he was the only 
person in the dan who understood European manners and 
ct|stoms. I found him disgustingly familiar, and had to 
address a private remonstrance to one of the officials who had 
come down with me, who said that he was a privileged person 
^^ on account of his great learning." Nevertheless he admini- 
stered a rebuke to tiie individual in question, who thereupon 
reverted to his native Japanese good manners. 

I had entirely lost my appetite, owing to having been 
without food since the middle of the day. We proceeded to 
discuss various points of etiquette connected with our pro- 
posed visit to tiie daifnid at his castle. It was the flr&^ 
occasion on which foreigners of rank had been received within 
the walls of a native bw>n's fortress. It was finally decided 
that we should ride past the place where the notice to 
dismount stands, and get off our horses at the inner gate. 
The question of precedence at table was also decided. On 
one side were to sit the daimidj his eldest son and a kard 
named Mori, Commander Suttie of the ^* Salamis," Major 
Grossman of the Royal Engineers , lieutenant Stephenson 
(flag lieutenant) ; on ^e other Sir Harry Parkes, Admiral Sir 
Harry Keppd, Captain Hewett, Mitford and Mr Risk, the 
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it was now nine or ten o'clock, the wialls of cyclopean 
masonry, as we entered the gates and wound through tiie 
outer fortifications, seemed very imposing, though they were 
not so in reality. We had to alight outside the point at which 
I had agreed with the ofiScials, but luckily no one seemed to 
be aware of the alteration. We got into the palace and were 
shown into rooms where we changed our dress; and the 
different garb worn by tibe various members of the party was 
very curious, no proper uniforms or evening dress at aSl. I 
could only muster a shirt, a white coat and trousers, no waist- 
coEat, and no cummerbund. Sir Harry was the only one who 
kept his shoes on, as every one had got his feet wet in riding 
from Nei. 

Everyone being at last ready, we were ushered tiirougfa a 
series of wide passages into the banqueting room, and were 
met by the prince, who according to the agreement was clad 
in the ordinary costume of a gentleman, wide trousers, gown 
and mantle of silk. The introductions followed in ihe proper 
order of rank, and the prince led the way to the tables. The 
top one was oval, having been made months ago when it was 
expected that Mitford and I would be the only guests; the 
others were square. For the prince and his son there were 
elaborately carved chairs of old-fashioned style, for the rest 
of us there were three-legged chairs with semi-circular seats, 
very rickety and badly balanced. We were placed with our 
backs to the alcove (tokanoma)^ this being the seat of honour, 
on which the presents were laid out, a magnificent bronze 
about two feet high occupying the centre. 

Sir BEarry and the Achniral gave the prince a couple of 
revolvers, which seemed to afford him mudi pleasure, and \he 
return presents, consisting of rolls of brocade, crape and so 
forth, were then announced by one of the attendants. Sir 
Harry, who had by this time quite recovered his equanimity, 
made himself very agreeiable to the prince, talking on general 
topics, instead of dwelling on the ^^ relations of friendship 
which happily unite our respective countries '' and the usual 
diplomatic commonplaces.^ The prince, Awa no Kami, to 
give him his proper title, was a man of about forty-seven 
years of age, of middle height, and with a refined coimten- 
ance, sli^tiy pock-marked; his manner abrupt and 
imperious, but his good humour without limits. Awaji no 
Kami, the son, was about twenty-two, a little taller than his 
father, with a mild, fat countenance, a gentle and subdued 
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ti vowed tbat the Admiral was his father, and Sir Hairy 
his elder brother, while Awaji no Kami expressed himself to 
me in a shnilarly affectionate manner. It was arranged that 
we should have a review of the troops on the following day, 
and about midnight the wind and rain having moderated we 
took our leave, getting back to our lodging at one in the 
morning. I found that even our servants had not been for- 
gotten, presents having been sent to eaoh one of them ; not a 
single person was passed over. This was truly princely 
hospit^ity. I forgot to mention that before we started for 
the castle, a polite message of welcome was brought to Sir 
Harry from Ihe prince, accompanied by a box three feet long, 
one deep and one wide, full of eggs, another of the same size 
full of vermicelli and a basket of fish. The trouble that 
had been taken to make us comfortable was very great, even 
after they had heard of the increased number they would have 
to entertain ; they had gone to work to make bedsteads and 
tables, and even to build bathrooms. 

The morning turned out finer tibAn could have been reason- 
ably hoped for after the storm of the preceding day, and after 
breakfast we started for the parade ground. Our way lay 
through the castle, and over a considerable stream which 
washed one side of the fortress. It was a very good ground, 
though rather small, but the prince explained tiiat he could 
not enlarge it without pulling down some Buddhist temples, 
which would shock the religious feeling of the townspeople. 
Some five himdred men, divided into five bodies of varying 
strength, were put through their drill. Their uniform was in 
imitation of European style, black trousers with red stripes 
down the side, and black coats ; happy the soldier who could 
muster a pcdr of boots, Ihe rest had only 8i;raw sandals. On 
their heads they had hats of p(apier-mach£, either conical or 
of dish-cover shape, with two horizontal red bands. They 
used the English infantry drill, with the quaint addition of a 
shout to in&cate the discharge of their firearms. In the 
opinion of those who were competent to judge, they acquitted 
themselves very creditably. We viewed the evolutions from 
a sort of grand stand, with tables before us piled up with 
various deUcacies. Saki of course formed part of the enter- 
tainment, and Hewett was singled out by the prince as 
assuredly the best toper of us all, on account of hi3 jolly red 
face. Everyone this morning had remarked what a capital 
liquor is sakS, it leaves no bad effecfts behind, from whidi it 
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CHAPTER XXn 

TOSA AND NAGASAKI 

EARLT on the morning of September 8 we anchored 
outside the little harbour of Susaki in Tosa. Inside were 
Ijring the Tycoon's war steamer ^^Eagle " (Kaiten Ifaru) 
and a smaller one belonging to the Prince of Tosa. We had 
fully expected a hostile recep/tion, and preparations had been 
made for action. Shortly afterwards Tababatak^ Gord and 
KcHn^da Keijird came on board to say that Hirayama, the 
chief commissioner, was up at Kdchi. Gotd Shdjird, the 
leading Tosa minister, also paid us a visit, but we told him 
to go away till we could get the ship inside the bay. Then 
arrived t^e other two conmiissioners (Togawa and an 
dmetsuk^ to tell us that no evidence implicating any of the 
Tosa men had been discovered. The little schooner 
^^Nankai," in which the assassins were sui^>osed to ''have 
escaped from Nagasaki, was lying higher up the bay at 
Urado. Later on Gotd came on board with two other local 
officers. They promised to do all they could to discover the 
murderers, even if they should not be Tosa men. Sir Harry, 
who had quite made up his mind that the Tosa men were 
guilty, tried to browbeat them, adding oddly enough that 
with Tosa he could have none but friendly relations; the 
official discussions must take place with the Tycoon's govern- 
ment. After they left, Hirayama made his appearance; a 
long and srtormy interview took place, in the course of whidi 
he heard a good deal of strong bmguage, and was told that 
he was of no more use than a common messenger. He 
recounted to us in a plaintive manner tlie hardships he had 
undergone on the way down and since his arrival, for the Tosa 
people were extremely angry at the suspicions cast on them. 
I^ter on Sir Harry sent me ashore to see Gotd, and detail 
to him all the circumstances which seemed to us to be 
evidence against his fellow clansmen. He renewed the 
assurances he bad given in the morning, and said he felt 
certain my writer Ono and Noguchi were neither more nor less 
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tifau guvcniuieiit spies. The pert innrwing I «nr Got6 ttgam^ 
who renewed hn protefltatioDs, and eomfifauned of Sr Hazry^s 
rough langnagg and demeanour, whidi he fdt sure woold 
aonie day canse a ternbfe row. I was myself rather sick of 
being made the intermediary of the oveibea ring langnage to 
wiiA tht duet habitnally reanted, and told Golft to reman- 
alrate wiA him, if he reaDy thought titis; aa for myaoify I 
£d not dare to hnrt anything of tiie kind to my dnef. I 
also saw Hi r ayam a, and arrai^ed with him tfiat I dwold be 
present at the riaminalhm <rf the officers <rf tiie "^ NatAai,^ 
who were to be aent down from Urado. At tiiree o'cfeck 
two smaD steaoncra arrived, yet it was seven 
Tycoon's oSdab readied the ^ Basilisk *^ to say that 
tiUng waa in reacfineas. As dinner was now annou nced, tiie 
inquiry waa put off tiD tiie next day. 

On Ihe Mb Sqitember tiie examination was a cc uiJin ^y 
hdd in my preaence. On tiie Japanese side tiie eridenee went 
to Aow that the ^ Nankai ^ dkl not leave tiD ten pan. on 
Hbe 0di Almost, while Sir Harry's version was tiliat she sailed 
at half-past four that moming, only an hour and a half after 
tile sefaocoer; and it was on this alleged fact that tiie whcde 
of tiie suspicion agamst tiie Toaa men was founded, (ft waa 
pg09td Bit the cskd of IMS that tiie murderers bdonged to tiie 
Ghikuzen dan, whidi was rather an unfortunate eondnaion 
for hinu) I reported tfaia to Sir Harry, wlio was ol course 
greatly dissati^ed. 6ot6 afterwards came on board to see 
Sir llaxry and there waa tiie usual talk about cultivating 
friendly relationa between the KngTish and Tosa. Sr Harry 
said he wished to send me as his en^oy to call formaTly cm tiie 
retired dmnid of Tosa, to which Got6 replied that Sir Harry 
could himself see tiie exrdaimid, if we were on friendfy terms. 
Otherwise, it waa usdess to bold any oommunicatkms even by 
messenger. I knew perfectly well that I could easily manage 
to virit KAcfai, if left to myself, without the diicf takmg a 
roundabout way to get me tiiere under the pretext of a 
mismm to tiie old prince. 

By this time my relatkms with the Japanese were sodi 
tiiat I could have gone anywhere with perfect safety. A 
visit from Krayama and his colleagues came next. Hie 
evidence taken was discussed, and Sir Harry said the inquny 
must now be removed to Nagasaki, and that Hirayama o^i^t 
to proceed tiiither to conduct it. Krayama objected 
stnmgfy, offering to send his two fdlow oommissionera, but 
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it would not do, and he was finally forced to consent. The 
poor old fellow was almost at his wit^s end. He became 
actually impertinent, and remarked that after all this murder 
case concerned Englisftmien alone, while he had business to 
transact at Tedo which concerned all nations. I was much 
astonished to find that Sir Harry did not get into a passion 
on being talked to in this somewhat unceremonious way by 
a Japanese, but simply replied to it in a quiet argumentative 
tone. But a more curious thing followed. 

After dinner Gotd came on board to have a talk on politics. 
He spoke of his idea of establishing a parliament, and a 
constitution on the English model, and said that Saigd enter- 
tained similar notions. That we had learnt at Osaka. Then 
foOowed a good deal of abuse of the Tycoon's government, 
especially with reference to the proposed formation of a guild 
to control the foreign conmierce of Ozaka and Hidgo. We 
showed him the proclamation we had extorted from the 
government, intended to annul the previous one constitu- 
ting tihese guilds. He replied that it was a mere blind, and 
I confess tibat I agreed with him. Sir Harry took a great 
fancy to him, as being one of the most intelligent Japanese 
we had as yet met with, and to my own mind Saig6 alone 
was his superior by force of character. They swore eternal 
friendship, and Gotd promised to write once a month to 
report anj^iiing that might come to light in connection with 
the ''Icarus*' murder. Last of all he remonstrated with 
Sir Harry, at some length and in very explicit terms, about 
his rough demeanour on previous occasions, and hinted that 
perhaps others would not have submitted so quietly to such 
treatment. It was by no means a pleasant task for me to 
put his words into English, eq)ecially as Hewett's presence 
rendered tiie rebuke all the more galling, and Sir Harry at 
first seemed inclined to resent being thus lectured by a 
J^anese. However he managed to keep his temper, so no 
bones were broken. 

Poor old Hirayama was m!ade quite iU by the struggle he 
had had with the chief, but he did not venture to break his 
promise to proceed to Nagasaki and pursue the inquiry in 
person. I now received detailed written instructions from 
Sir Harry to follow the old fox, as we called him, to Naga- 
saki, to watch the proceedings and stimulate both the 
Tycoon's officials and the Tosa people to leave no stone 
unturned in their search for the murderers. Sir Harry him- 
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bM was oUiged to letum to Tedo in the ^ Basili^'* and it 
ims arranged that I should take a passage down to Nagasaki 
in a Tosa steamer, together with the incriminated officers of 
the ^^Nankai'' and the c^Bcials named to oondoct the 
inquiry. I was to be ckythed with authority eqoal to that of 
the consol, but was not to interfere in any measures he mig^ 
think fit to take. Sir Harry left on the 8th September, and 
I transferred myself to the Tosa steamer along ^^tfa my writer 
and the faithful Nogodii. 

There I spent the next day, after having seen the Tycoon's 
war steamer ^^ Eagle '* depart with Hirayama on IxMurd. In 
the middle of the ni^it I was woken up by a messenger frcHn 
Gotd, bringing an invitation for me to go up to Kdchi and 
make the aeqnaintanoe of the exrdaifmS. They had sent 
down a tugboat for me, so I went on board at once at four, 
after a hasty meal of rice and tea, and falling asleq> on a 
lodcer, woke np at dayli^bt to find myself already 8<»ne way 
from Sasaki. We did not anchor at Urado till half-past nine. 
The view ootside of distant hiOs and a belt of pine trees 
fringing the shore reminded me strongly of the Bay of Point 
de Galle in Ceylon, where the eastern mail steamers used to 
caD before the construction of the harbour at C<d(»nbo. 

Kdchi Bay is in reality an estuary, with a very narrow 
outlet, much obstructed by rod^s. We seemed to be 
running straig^ on to the sandy beach, when a sudden 
turn to the left put our head into the river, and we 
came to an andior in fifteen feet of water inside a little 
cove. The river widens consideraUy above this point, 
but is so shallow that only boats drawing less than a foot of 
water can go up. I was transferred to a houseboat, wiudi 
made very slow progress. At last, after traversing two or 
three broad lake-like reaches, we came in si|^t of tihe castle 
of KAdii, rendered conspicuous from a distance by its lofty 
donjon four storeys hi{^. Soon afterwards we turned up an 
embanked canal to the left, and touched the shore under 
a large new buOding on the outsldrts of the town. Here I 
was met by Gotd, who told me that the ez-dotmid would 
shortly arrive. Whfle waiting for his appearance I changed 
my dress, awl was introduced to a host of Gotd*s colleagues. 
At last the ex-dastnid Tddd was annoimced, and I was con- 
ducted upstairs into his inesence. He met me at the 
threriiold, and saluted me by touching the tips of his toes 
with the tips of his fibgers. I replied by a bow of exactly 
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equal profundity. We then took our seats, he on a handsome 
Japanese armchaiT with his bad: to the alcovei and I on a 
common cane-bottomed wooden chair opposijtei a little lower 
down to his right. Gotd and some of his fellow councillors 
squatted on tiie sill dividing the room from that next 
to it. 

He began by saying that he had heard my name. I replied 
by thanking him for according me the honour of this inter- 
view. He tiien renewed the assurances already given through 
Gotd that if the murderers were Tosa men, they should be 
arrested and punished, and that even if it should appear that 
the guilty persons belonged to another clan, he would not relax 
his diorts to trace them out. He had received a letter from the 
Tycoon stating that he had heard there was strong evidence 
against Tosa, and advising him to punish the offenders. This 
of course he would be ready to do, supposing that the 
murderers were men of his clan, but he did not tmderstand 
what the Tycoon meant by ^^ evidence." I replied that we 
supposed tbe govermnent to be in possession of proofs which 
they had not disdosed, as it was not likely that they were 
convinced simply by what Sir Harry had said to them. Per- 
haps, I added, they threw the suspicion on Tosa in order to 
get rid of an unpleasant discussion. This remark called 
fortih from Gotd somewhat unmeasured expressions of indig- 
nation, and he announced his intention of giving the govern- 
ment a piece of his mind on the subject. Old Ydd6 said 
that he had received a letter from a friend advising him to 
try and compromise the matter, as the English were greatly 
incensed at the murder of their men, but he would do nothing 
of the kind. It his people were guilty he would punish them ; 
he could do no more; but if they were innocent he would 
declare their innocence through thick and thin. 

Matsun6 Dzusho (the chief man of Uwajima) bad told lyo 
no Kami that Sir Harry had said the Tycoon's government 
had assured him of Tosa's guilt. I replied again that from 
the language of the Tycoon's ministers we could not help 
inferring ^hat they had independent grounds for their 
suspicions. Yddd remarked that the only thing Hirayama 
had alleged was the supposed transfer of men from the 
schooner *^ Y<^obuy6 " to the steamer *^ Nankai," which had 
never been proved. I answered that this was all we had to 
go upon, but I should consider that we had good reason to 
blush if after all we had said the men should turn out to 
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It was not considered advisabk or safe lor me to prcHnenade 
through the town, and I made no attempt to insist on doing 
the sights. As I returned back to Urado in the gondola, 
multitudes of people followed in small boats, anxious to get 
a sight of the first European that had visited their part of the 
country since the wreck of the Spanish galleon in 1596, and 
even grappling with .us in order better to satisfy their 
curiosity. No order was kept, and I was easily convinced 
that a walk in Kdchi itself might have given rise to a 
tumult. 

Next day they took me to Susaki, and put me on board 
the ^* Shooeyleen,'' the steamer in which we were to proceed 
to Nagasaki. For the past two days I had been suffering 
from a whitlow on one of the fingers of the right hand, and 
felt utterly indifferent to all that passed around me. Bad 
food, a dirty cabin, excessive heat, sullen fellow-voyagers 
were all accepted with the calmness of exhausted misery. 
The *^ Shooeyleen's '' boilers were old, and we steamed along 
at the rate of two knots an hour. lAickily the weather was 
calm, otherwise there was every reason to think we must 
have gone to the bottom. Passing through Shimonosdki, I 
went on shore to ask after old friends, and found Inouy£ 
Bunda, who was a perfect sink of taciturnity. There was no 
appearance here of guns or men-of-war, nothing to indicate 
that Chdshiii was still at war with the Tycoon ; but all around 
were signs of peace and prosperity. The Tosa officers also 
landed, one and all, on some pretext or other, and the whole 
day was spent at anchor. Towards evening we set forth 
again in the same leisurely fashion, and reached Nagasaki on 
the 12th September late in the afternoon. Here I put up 
with Marcus Flowers, the consul. At dinner that evening I 
met for the first time the well-known Kido Junichird, other- 
wise Katsura Kogord, who came to the consulate together 
with ltd Shunsuk£, whom I had known since 1864. Katsura 
was remarkable for his gentle suave manner, though under 
this there lay a character of the greatest courage and deter- 
mination, both military and political. We had some talk 
after dinner about politics, but I think they mistrusted me. 
At any rate they tiiought it necessary to assert that their 
prince was a much wronged, innocent and harmless indivi- 
dual, who had never entertained any schemes for overturning 
the Tycoon's government. But we had long been in 
possession of indisputable evidence that the abolition of the 
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Shdgunate was the cardinal point in the policy pursued by 
the western daimids acting in concert. 

On the following day Flowers and I went to meet Hirayama 
at the custom-house. The two governors were also present. 
Though they had been severely blamed by Sir Harry, they 
did not appear to be particularly disturbed by his censures. 
The Tosa steamer ** Nankai " had left, in fact she steamed 
out of the harbour just after Sir Harry went off in the 
^^ Basilisk." On the 19th of August, as she was about to 
leave for Kagoshima, she was stopped, and an examination 
was held, which lasted through the night until the afternoon 
of the 20th, but without any evidence of complicity in the 
murders being elicited. The officers and crew were then 
entrusted to the charge of Iwasaki Yatar6, Tosa's agent 
(kiki-yaku^f who undertook to produce them whenever tiiey 
should be wanted. But she sailed the same evening, in 
defiance of Iwasaki's orders, at least so the Tosa people 
alleged. Nothing had been discovered with respect to the 
real criminals, and, as far as we could see, the governors had 
not exerted themselves to find out the guilty persons. 

The 14th I spent with ltd and Katsura at a tea-house called 
Tamagawa, away at the back of the town close to the stream 
which flows down through it. We had a long discussion on 
Japanese poUtics, domestic and foreign, ending with the con- 
clusion that Europeans and Japanese would never mix, at 
least not in our time. On my way back I called on EQkozd 
(the well-known Joseph Heco), who told me of a document, 
said to be signed by Satsmna, Tosa, Geishiii, Bizen and Awa, 
which had been presented to the Shdgun Keiki, requiring him 
to resign his office and allow the government to be recon- 
stituted. 

On Sunday the 15th I lunched with Hirayama. He said 
that Sasaki Sanshird, the Tosa metsuki (equivalent to 
attorney-general, but not trained in law), was overruled by 
the Tosa society called the Kairyenrtai, a sort of local navy 
league, who would not allow him to carry out the official 
orders received from his prince to have search made for the 
criminals. This was natural enough, as it was afterwards 
proved that the Tosa men were altogether innocent of the 
affair. 

The 16th was spent at the custom house in the examination 
of the men of the ^^Yokobuy£," a Tosa sailing-vessel. It 
appeared certain that the ^' Nankai " did not leave Nagasaki 
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till the evening of the eth August. Two of the Kai-yenrtai^ 
one of whom was the captain of the ** Tokobuy£," were 
shown to have been at a house of entertainment opposite to 
the spot where the British sailors were murdered up to mid- 
night. This looked suspicious, but I told the Japanese 
officials that if they did not disbelieve the statements that 
had been made, neither did I. l^e Tosa people did npt want 
to make the ^^ Yokobuy£ " return, neither did the govern- 
ment officials seem to insist on her recall. As my plan was 
to throw on the government officials the responsibility of 
discovering the murderers, I did not urge it, but left it to 
Flowers, who was associated with me in the inquiry, to do 
so if he judged it necessary. 

In the evening of the 18th I went to see Hirayama, and 
communicated to him my suspicions regarding a young fellow 
of forbidding countenance, who was with the captain of the 
'^ Yokobuy^ '' on the night of the murder at the house of 
entertainment referred to. I suggested that his companion 
should be sent for, and also the four men stated to have gone 
to Karatsu (in the north of Hizen, near the boundary of 
Chikuzen) in the ^^Nankai," and to have landed there. I 
advised that the keeper of the house of entertainment should 
be examined, and asked for copies of all depositions received, 
especially of the two Tosa men. What had fixed suspicion 
upon men of that province in particular was their general 
evil reputation as being predisposed towards assassination. 
The depositions were sent to us by the governors in the 
afternoon of the 19th, and on discrepancies being pointed out 
in those of the two Tosa men, they promised to send for one 
of them whose further examination appeared to be especially 
desirable. The translation of the depositions occupied me 
for the whole of the succeeding day. Then on the 21st I went 
to see Niiro Gidbu, a Satsuma kard, and asked him to make 
an inquiry about the murder among his own people. He 
said this had already been done, and offered to give me a 
copy of the record. As he said that nothing suspicious had 
been discovered, I declined his offer with thanks. But I 
hinted to him the possibility of the exclusion of all two- 
sworded men from the foreign settlement after dark, unless 
the murderers were discovered and delivered up by the com- 
bined clans, a measure whidh had been reconmiended to 
Flowers and myself by Sir Harry, for if the discovery were 
made by the government, it would be taken to be a proof of 
s 
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the eoopiicity erf Us elan St least. He did not st «D Eke tiu 
suggestioiu Tben I went to Sasaki Sanshizo, widi wliom 
bad tiairelled from Tosa. He said that the goveznoss ha 
lent a steamer to fetefa the captain of the ** Yokobnyi " an 
annthfT man, and conqdained of Hirayama's siq^poaitio 
tiiat he was faikewann, seeing that he had given money to a 
the detectives in the place, and had offered a reward of 40Q 
pieces of silver (worth X450) lor the discovery of the mordere 
or mnrderefs. 

Next to Hirayamay to whom I pnqposed that he shonl 
order the Nagasaki representatives erf all the dans to rramin 
tiieir men as stnctiy as the Tosa agents were doing, lor s 
we had been ten days at wozk wittoot being able to fix tfa 
reqionsibtlity on than, it was not unreasonable to admit tfa 
possibility erf men of some other elan being guilty. I prtc 
posed that every two-sworded man should be called upo^ 
to give an aeeoimt of his doings cm the ni^t of the murdei 
and that aD the booses of entertainment shoold show tfaei 
lists of guests on that date. There was, I said, no real difE 
enhy in discovering the perpetrators. In consequence of a] 
this one of the governors calkd the next afternoon. W 
proposed to him that the two-sworded men should b 
excluded from the settlement after daik, to which he addei 
an amendment that if they had urgent business there in th 
evening, they should be escorted to and fro. The examina 
tion of all the clansmen and of perscMis who were in a houa 
of entertainment close to the site of the murder was agaii 
uiged by us. The governor also promised to have guard 
houses erected at three points in ^ foreign settlement. 

Two days later the same governor called agaiii, anc 
promised that the precautionary measures we had proposec 
to him should be tdken. Nothing further was done until thi 
28th, ^riien I attended at the custom house to hear the exami 
nation of two Tosa men who had been brought from Kdch 
in the government steamer. It led to this result, that tbi 
governors declared that they found nothing to incriminate 
any of the men who had left Nagasaki in tiie ^^ Yokobuy^ ' 
and ** Nankai," and considered tiie Tosa people to be cleared 
of all suspicion as far as tiiese two vessels were concerned. 
We rejoined that on tiie contrary we entertained very stron| 
suspicions, not founded on any ocular testimony, but oi 
circumstantial evidence, namely, that the murder was almost 
certainly committed by men in ^diite loieign dress a littk 
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after midnight. That one of the two men with a companion 
were close to the spot where the murder was committed at 
the very moment, and that they were dressed in that fashion, 
and that no one else had been shown to have been in the 
brothel quarter in similar eosftimie. We afterwards addressed 
a letter to the governors demanding the arrest of these two 
men on the above grounds, bue we were not sanguine of 
obtaining their consent, as it was evident that the govern- 
ment officials were unable to exercise any control over the 
Tosa people. 

Very little progress was made after this, as was natural 
enough, seeing that the Tosa people were entirely innocent 
of any share in the murders, as was afterwards proved. On 
October 6 I had an opportunity of conversing amicably with 
the vice-governor. I said that the Tosa people tried to throw 
obstacles in the way of discovering the criminals, instead of 
courting inquiry in accordance with Prince Y&dd's expressed 
vnshes. That the government had lost much ground with 
foreigners in this aflfair. Firstly, the possibility of the 
murder being conmiitted in sucdi a mannei^ showed the 
incapacity of the government to maintain oirder, and, 
secondly, it was not fitting that a body calling itself a govern- 
ment should aUow dainUds to enjoy sudh rights of extra- 
territoriality to the extent that was shown by the recent 
examinations at the custom-house. The vice-governor replied 
that he had nothing to do with these matters, to whidh I 
rejoined that this was precisely the reason why I had spoken 
to him about them. We received a refusal to our demand 
for the arrest of the two Tosa men. A few days later a 
drunken Englishman was cut about the head and an American 
wounded sightly in the arm by a Tosa man, who straight- 
way gave himself up to his own authorities, and they reported 
the a£fair. Having failed entirely in our attempts to bring 
the crime home to the Tosa pe(q;>le. Flowers and I agreed that 
it was useless for me to remain any longer, and accordingly 
I returned to Yedo, leaving about midnight of the 12th 
October on board H.M.S. ^^ Coquette,'' whidi had been lent 
by the Admiral to bring me back to Yokohama. 

During my stay at Nagasaki we heard a good deal about 
the discovery and arrest of native Roman Catholic Christians 
of Urakami, a village near the town. Niiro Giobu of Satsiuna, 
who came to see me on the 12th October, said that besides 
the Urakami people, some of the iidiabitants of a village 
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^Me by, belofigiiig to the dahniA of Ommm, had been con- 
▼oted, and were now m priaon at NagasakL Aooording to 
Jmptaneae law this was a capital offence. The Qmora 
olfirials had hitherto conformed to the practice of the Naga- 
saki government with zeapect to the punishment oi criminals, 
and desired to act accordingly in the present case. It was, 
however, reported that the governors intended to pardon all 
those idio were willing to abjore, becaose the nnmber of 
crfknders was bo large. This offended the Qmora (rfBdals^ 
who held tiiat believing in Christianity was a very grave 
crime ; farther, that the proposal to let sodi criminals off on 
the pretext that they were too nnmerons to ponish was 
revolutionary and subversive of good government, and they 
were endeayouring to induce all the dahnidM of Kifidiift to 
join in a rqiresentation in that sense to the government at 
Tedo. This proposal was of course intended as a general 
manifesto against the Shdgun's government. I rq>lied that 
he must quite well know that Christianity was not harmful 
to any country by whose pecfple it was professed, and that 
even a Protestant government such as that of England would 
not be pleased to hear of Romao Catholics being persecuted 
on the ground of their religious belief, but if the only object 
of the remonstrance was to annoy the Shdgun's government, 
we should not disapprove of that by itself. On the general 
subject of Japanese internal politics, he said he did not 
believe that civil war would break out, or at least he pre- 
tended not to, though at the same time he acknowledged its 
possibility. Hirayama, to whom I said good-bye on the same 
day, told me that all the Christians of Urakami had been 
forgiven on their promising ^' not to do so again," and that 
they would be permitted to believe what th^ liked, doubt- 
less on condition of tiieir not professing their religion openly. 
He thouj^t the Omura officials would also forgive their 
Christians. This opinion of his was, however, in contradic- 
tion to what I had heard from Niiro. 

My stay at Nagasaki afforded me useful oiq>ortunitie6 of 
inalriTig tiie acquaintance of Bamurai of various southern 
clans. I have already mentioned my introduction to Kido 
Junichirft. 

The 14th I spent almost entirely in the company of Kido 
and ltd. A few days later Kido called to offer me the use of 
a steamer to Ozaka, if it suited me to return to Yedo by that 
route, but I defened accepting, as my plans were not yet 
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settled. Eventually arrangements were made for my being 
conveyed to Yokohama in one of H.M. ships, so that I was 
able to decline his obliging proposal. When ltd came to say 
good-bye on September 28, he was accompanied by a young 
fellow-clansman whom he wished me to take to Yedo, nomi- 
nally as a pupil. This was Endo Kinsuk£, one of the party 
of five Chdshiii men to which ltd had belonged, who went 
secretly to England in 1868, as already narrated. He bore 
the alias of Tamamoto Jinsuk6. Itd's pseudonym was 
Hayashi Uiohi, and Inouy6 Bunda went by the name of 
Takada Harutard. Amongst other interesting information 
given to me by ltd was that my friend Yamagata Keizd, who 
was one of the ChdshiA men that had accompanied me to 
Yokohama in October 1864, had been adopted by Shishido 
Bizen. It was his father, Yamagata Taiga, who wrote the 
pamphlet of whidh the title translated is the equivalent of 
^^ The present daimid$ are not vassals of the prince," i.e. of 
the ShSgun, and not Nagai Uta, to whom it was usually 
attributed. ltd was a pupil of the weU-known patriot 
Yoshida Torajird, the author of several books controverting 
the views of Yamagata and Nagai. He said there were two 
schools of Chinese philosophy in Japan, namely, of Teishi 
(Ch'£ng-tzu) and Oydmei (Wang Yang-ming), of which the 
first inculcates the duty of resisting tyrants, the second that 
of self-reformation. Yamagata belonged to the latter, hence 
his arguments agamst any attempt to disturb the existing 
political arrangements. (But the most widely diffused 
system in Japan was that of Hie philosopher Chu Hsi.) 

Niiro Gidbu I saw four times. I dined with him once at a 
Japanese restaurant, when he said that he knew nothing of the 
engagement of Frenchmen by Iwashita Sajiemon, a Satsuma ' 
man who had gone to Paris for the exposition of 1867, 
and there came under the influence of the Comte de Mont- 
blanc. Directly he heard of it he wrote to Iwashita that the 
engagements must be cancelled, but his letter did not reach 
Paris in time. I said that of course we could not object to 
Satsuma emplojring Frenchmen, but as French views of 
Japanese diHnestic politics differed so widely from ours, and 
it was well understood that ours coincided to a certain extent 
with those of Satsuma, it was natural to ask whether this 
engagement imj^ed a change of policy on the part of the 
Satsuma clan. Niiro replied that such a supposition would 
be quite natural, but that in fact no such change had 
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oetMimL Smee tbe tme wlieii Qmnii no Kami (bdier of 
tiieFkiiiee of Sa t rHiimij and Tirtiial rrier of tbt dan mii w ill H 
irfanding hb fovmal retirement from pnUie fife) had decreed 
tiie ad^jtion of Kngfah mediods, die whole pfovince had 
beeome entfansiaatic in tiieir bvoar, and objected very 
itiong^ to the propoaed introdocticm of F r en chm en. He 
was afraid he dupald hare to aend tiiem home again. A few 
days bter Niiro dined wMi Raasefl Bobertson (assistant at 
the eonsolale) and mysdf at Bobertaon's honae, when we 
engaged a Rench eook to serve Ae dinner. On this occa- 
sion no pcriitieal cunveisa tion took place, but he told as 
that Saig6 was Onnni no Kami's confidential man, and 
Komatsn Tat^wald one of Ae seven JnuMti (ailminislfmtofs) 
of die Satsoma dan. The prinee, whose titie was Shiori no 
Taijm, waa 29 years of age, and his brother, Shimadza 
Dznaho, 28. AltogeUier tiiete were ten brothers and sisters, 
besides the tiiree giils of the late prinee, Satsoma no KamL 
Ify last talk wiA Niiro waa on October 12, when he gave me 
infofination about Ae native Christians, already recorded. 

Last year I had met at Bobertaon's house a doctor bdcm^ 
ing to the Knram£ dan, and he now came wiA his son to 
mA, permismm to bring some of his f dlow dansmen to call 
on me. This they did on Ae 8tii October. Their names 
were bnae Sakai, said to be oonnected witii the government 
of the dan ; Nagata QuAhd, who was vinting Nagasaki for 
the first time in his life; and Tanaka Konoy^. Originally 
a Sodto cloddnaker, he had devdoped into a akiDed medianl- 
cal engineer, and had constructed engines and boilers for a 
coople <vf Japanese steamers. After drinking a bottle of 
champagne together, we sallied forth to a Japanese 
restaurant, whne we had a little feast in the style of the 
eoontry, snd a great deal of political talk. They said their 
principal reaaon tor objecting to Sdgo being opened as a 
port for foreign trade was that the tea consumed at Kurum£ 
came from the provinces to the west of Hidgo, and tiiey 
feared it would be diverted to tiiat place for exportation. 
^"^^With r^ard to internal affairs, I said I did not see how tiiey 
could be setUed without a war of some kind or other, as tbe 
dahnidM could not agree amcmg themselves. A civfl war 
migfat last twenty or thirty jrears, and greatly impoverish tiie 
co untry , while it would afford an opportunity to fordgn 
powers to ap pr op r ia te bits of Japanese territory by aiding 
one party against the other. But a foreign war, in which 
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Kidto became the object of attad^ would lead to the recon- 
ciliation of their internal differences, and when peace came to 
be made we could conclude treaties with the Mikado, in which 
the constitutional position of the Tycoon might be defined. 

Nagata, who was already drunk, shouted out : ^^ Tou must 
not attack Kidto, but destroy the Bakurju.^^ This was the 
term, meaning " military power," by which the adversaries 
of the Tycoon were in the habit of speaking of his govern- 
ment. It appeared from this utterance tibiat the men of 
Kurum6 shared what was evidently the general feeling in the 
west of the country. Afterwards we adjourned to another 
restaurant, where a grand feast was served. More of the 
Kurum£ clan came in, and the room was gradually filled with 
courtesans and musicians. Most of my friends got very 
drunk, so after about two hours of this festivity I left, and 
the party broke up. I also had a dinner with a Tosa man 
named Tui, who was captain of the ^' Tugawo." 

Another acquaintance I made was tibiat of Hosokawa 
Ridnosuk6, younger brother of the Prince of Higo, who came 
to call on flowers. He had a fat round face, was about 25 
years of age, and intelligent. He tried to piunp me about the 
Tosa affair but failed, and when he proceeded to talk politics 
I held my tongue, for Higo was supposed not to belong to the 
Satsuma party. He then invited me to visit him on board 
his steamer and have a long conversation, but when I went at 
the appointed hour on the following day he was absent. 
However, next day two of his men called to apologize for his 
breaking the engagement, and he also appeared in person to 
tell me of the desire cherished by the Higo people to invite 
Sir Harry Keppel, the Admiral in command of the China 
squadron, to some point off their coast to display naval evolu- 
tions; for the dan having ordered an iron-clad man-of-war 
and two smaller war steamers to be built in England, wanted 
to learn how they should be manceuvred. He was at great 
pains to prove that he was on the best of terms with Kido 
{alias Katsura), and that the Hosokawa brothers loved the 
English more than they did any other nation, for all their 
steamers, besides 16,000 rifles of different patterns, had been 
bought from us. I replied that their inviting the Achniral to 
a place off their coast and not to the castle at Kiunamoto, 
was like sending for a troupe of tumblers to perform before 
one's house, into which one would not care to admit them. 
If a man were prevented from inviting ^ guest to his own 
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house, it would be moie courteous to go and call on him th^n 
to a& him to come half-way, and that Ridnosuk6 at lesust 
ought to come to Nagasaki and visit the Admiral first of all. 
He said he intended going to Shimonos^ki with one of the 
IBigq kard (councillor) to arrange an alliance between Higo 
and ChdshiA. 

Endo presented himself on the 12th, but instead of coming 
straight to me, he sent in his card by my Aidzu retainer 
Noguchi, who read it and at once discovered who he was. 
We embarked in the course of the evening, and steamed out 
of the harbour at eleven p.m. throi^ the inland sea, and 
without calling anywhere, arrived at Yokohama at midinight 
on the 18th. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

DOWNFALL OF THE SHOOUNATE 

BEFORE leaving Yedo I had taken a lease of a house 
known as TalMir^ashiki (high mansion) on a bluff over- 
looking the bay, at a monthly rental of 100 ichihus, 
equal to £6 18s. 4. It was the retired home of a Japanese 
gentleman of rank, who had abdicated his position in favour 
of his eldest son, and had bought a piece of ground to build 
himself a residence after his own taste. Consequently it was 
one of the oddest houses imaginable, consisting of a niunber 
of small rooms of varying sizes, and the garden was laid out 
in little hills and grass-plots, planted witii trees and shrubs. 
The only flowers were those of the camellia and St John's 
wort bushes (Hjrpericum Chinense), for herbaceous borders 
are almost impossible to manage in Japan, owing to the heavy 
summer rains, which beat down all plants tibat have not 
woody stems. The whole coveied about two-thirds of an 
acre. There was an upper storey, where I had my bedroom 
and apartments for the entertainment of Japanese guests, 
and three staircases provided means of escape in case of 
attack from the midnight murderer. Downstairs was a room 
for the reception of European visitors, and two waiting rooms 
for callers, one more for the accommodation of my head man 
and my own study. This was nine feet square, with a circular 
window commanding a view of the sea, and a square one at 
the side overlooking the garden. It was fitted up with 
niunerous small cupboards and shelves for the accommoda- 
tion of books and papers. It held a writing desk, a small 
table, a chair for myself and one for my Japanese teacher, 
and a stool for the Chinese teacher attached to the legation. 
T^ere were also a large bathroom, a kitchen, and a two- 
storeyed building beyond where my head man lived, and 
where the young Japanese to whom I intended to teach Eng- 
lish were to be lodged. My food was entirely in the Japanese 
style, sent in from the well-known house called Mansei, but 
I continued to drink Ens^ish beer. The household consisted 
of my head man (the Aidzu BamuraU Noguchi, who has been 
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alresdy mmtioiied), wliofie fiiiictkm was to supcruite nd every- 
tidng, pay my bflb, azrange for necessary repairs, and receive 
perHHis who came on business which did not require a per- 
scmal interview with myself. Next to him came a small boy 
of fomteen who waited at taUe and acted as valet. He was 
of the Mumurai class, and so entitled to wear sword and 
dagger when he went almMuL Then there was a woman of 
abont thirty years of age, whose doty it was to sweep the 
floors, open tiie sliding drattos in the morning and dose them 
at ni^it, and sew on my buttons. As there was hardly any 
fumiUire, she had very little dusting to do. I was to engage 
a man to go, not ran, on errands, periiaps code ibe nee for 
Ihe whole family, and make himself generally nsefoL Lasdy 
came a gatdceeper, who had also the doty of sweeping tiie 
garden, and a groom or nmnmg footman. When I went out 
walking or aa horseback, I was accompanied by a cou]^ of 
die mounted escort that had been attached to me by tiie 
Tycoon's g overnm ent since my journey overland from Osaka 
in die calmer part of die year. 

Tims estaHishrd as a housdiolder after my own likii^, able 
to devote mysdf to Japanese studies and to Kve jntm ately 
with Japanese and dms become acquainted wfCE" their 
tfaoug^its and views, I was perfectly happy. In my journal I 
find noted down a dinner on November 6 widi Nakamura 
Mataz6 at the Sankn-tei near Shimbashi, with geuha of 
course to pour out the Maki and entertain us with music 
and bri^it conversation, and on die 7th a dinner of broiled 
eels and rice at the Daikokuya, Beiganbaahi, widi Yanagawa 
Shunsan, a teacher at the foreign language school (kaiseijo). 
The political ferment threw a great deal of woik on me in 
interpr e tin g for Sir Harry in his talks widi government 
people, and in translating <^ficial papers from and into 
Japanese, and these duties often occupied me from nine 
o VIock in die morning till nine in the evoiing, widi only short 
intervals for meals. 

In the dead of ni^t on November 16 Ishikawa Kawadii 
no Kami, one of the commissioners for foreign afEairs, came 
to impart to Sir Harry the momentous news d> gt the Tyco ogg 
had resigned the direction of government into the nands of 
the Mikado, and in future would tSmfiy be the instrument for 
carrjring out His Majesty's orders. We had heard from other 
sources that he had abdinted, and that the office of Sidgun 
^•Hjiold cease to exist. Afaeady on die 14di Ogasawara Ha 
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no Kami had told us oonflSdentiaUy that the prograinxDe of 
the future consisted of a council of ^e great daimi6Sf decision 
by the Tycoon subject to the approval of the Mikado.* 
llie actual date of Reiki's resignation was November 8. 

At an interview with Sir Harry two* days afterwards, Iki 
no Kami read out a long paper explaining the causes which 
had led to the Tycoon's decision to surrender the govern- 
ment into the hands of the Mikado. He went into a long retro- 
spect of affairs from the commencement of the renewed inter- 
course with foreign nations. The blame was, of course, 
thrown o n the agitatora 4ef~political change. Keiki, it said, 
had not resigned the chieftainship of the Tokugawa dan, but 
had simply abolished the office of Shdgun. The new arrange- 
ment would notmvSlV e an y cha ngemlhe previous agreements 
about the opening of the new ports whidb had been entered 
into earlier in the year. Two of the Council of State, Nui 
no Kami and Hidbu Taijni, were off to Kidto. 

Katsu Awa no Kami told us that he was afraid that the 
Tjrcoon's party would precipitate events, and cat»e the out- 
break of civil war. Kan^ko Taisuk6, a retainer of Sakai Hida 
no Kami, told us that the dai ndds were collecting troops at 
Ozaka. Satsuma had 5000 men, and Chdslilft and Tuua men, 
under the command of MAri Nagato, were also encamped 
there, so that we should find ourselves in a hornets' nest when 
we went down to superintend the opening of the ports. The 
Tycoon had ord ered 400 or 5000 men to be despatched 
thither. The Council of State T i ad informed ^Tiis ddef and 
Matsudaira Hdki no Kami that in future they might be 
Tycoon's or Mikado's men as they liked. A secret circular 
had been sent round among the hatamoto (retainers of the 
Tokugawa chief holding fiefs assessed at less than 10,000 koku 
of rice) inciting them against Keiki, by accusing him of 
having poisoned the pre vious Sh6gun ly^ aybjy ^p^ calling 
up<Hi the faithful to assemble at Mukojima, a suburb of Yedo. 
The sampei or drilled troops were clamouring for their pay. 
Civil war at Kidto was inevitable. 

Truly it seemed as if the end of the old regime had come. 

A week later Iki no Kami circulated anotiier paper to be 
substituted for the first, in which he had vented a little too 
much abuse of the anti-Tycoon party. Matters had quieted 

* For the detailed circiimstaiioee of this event I most refer the reader to 
Chimter V. of my friend Mr J. H. Gnbbins' valuable volume ** The Progress 
of Japan, 1858-1071." 
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down very much in the interval. Kan^ko also came to us 
and confessed that there was no foundation for the rumours 
he had previously reported. Last night there arrived a letter 
from Gotd Shdjird, brought by Goto Eaiijiro, one of the aliases 
of him whom we afterwards, knew so well as Nakai Kdzd, and 
a companion. They produced a copy of the Tosa memorial 
of last month, advising the Tycoon to take the step he had 
since adopted, and proposing various reforms. Of these the 
most important were the establishment of an ass^nbly com- 
posed of two houses, the erection of schools of science and 
literature in the principal cities, and the negotiation of new 
treaties with foreign powers. They asked me for detailed 
information about parliamentary practice, which I did not 
possess, so I put them off by pnmiising that they should get 
it from IGtfoid lidien we went to OzsJul for the opening of 
the ports. They were succeeded the following day by a 
messenger from Toshii Kdsuk6 of Satsuma, to report that all 
was going on weU, and that they hoped to be '^ favoured with 
a call " as soon as we reached Ozaka. Saigd and Komatsu 
had gone down to Kagoshima to fetch either Osumi no Kami 
or SUuri no Taiyu. 

We had now become acquainted with the Satsmna agents 
in Tedo ; the rumi (as the principal representative of a daimid 
was called) Shinosaki Hikojird scoffed at the notion that 
the Tycoon had given up the reins of government because he 
thought it would be better for the country at large to be ruled 
by an assembly ; the fact was that he could not help himself. 
Messages arrived by post from Tosa and Satsuma, the ^^ two 
or three dans acquainted with the dispositions of foreigners '' 
mentioned in the Mikado's most recent edict respecting 
foreign affairs. This seemed to indicate a pretty strong 
desire to gain our support. We now prepared to start for 
Ozaka. Oa the 2711i November I went down to Yokohama 
with my little pupil, Tetsu, dressed like a drummer-boy. 
Mitford and I sailed on the 80th at daylight in H.M.S. 
** Battler," Captain Swann. On December 2, as we were 
steaming up the Kh channel, we encountered a strong nortii- 
west breeze, against which the ship could only do two knots, 
so deficient in boiler-power were the British men-of-war of 
that period. We andiored off Ozaka in the afternoon, and 
as no boats put off from ,the shore, we had to conclude tiiat 
the bar was impassable. However, we managed to get ashore 
about noon, and proceeded to call on the governors at their 
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official residence opposite the castle. It is a remarkable proof 
of ttitford's linguistic powers that he was able to carry on 
the conversation in Japanese entirely unaidedi although he 
had been in the country no longer than twelve months* 

Our mission was to find quarters for the legation, and after 
consultation with them we went to inspect a yashiki behind 
the castle, which had been occupied in the spring by Iga no 
Kami, Reiki's principal minister. We arranged for its repair, 
and for the construction of a temporary barrack for the 
mounted escort and a detadmient of fifty men of the 9th 
regiment, who were to arrive as a guard. Everything was to 
be ready by the 18th if possible. This peaceable and entirely 
commercial city was full of two-sworded retainers of daimids. 
Finding that Saigd had not yet returned from Kagoshima, 
and that Yoshii was in Eadto, we wrote to the latter asking 
him to come down to see us, but he replied that he was too 
busy, and recommended us to wait until Saigd came back. 
We visited the site of the intended foreign settlement, where 
we found bonded warehouses, a custom-house, a guardhotise 
and a palisade being erected, the object of the latter being to 
cut off the foreign residents from the city. This proceeding 
was altogether contrary to treaty stipulations, and we lost no 
time in lodging a protest with the governors. 

On December 7 we called on two of the Council of State 
and their colleagues of the second council ^Inaba Hidbu 
Taiyu, Matsudaira Nui no Kami, Nagai Hizen no Kami and 
Kawakatsu Bingo no Kami), who were on their way to Yedo, 
and had orders from the Tycoon to stop at Ozaka to see us. 
They gave us no information worth mentioning, but asserted 
that he had long ago been intending to take the step of 
surrendering the government to the Mikado. This of course 
we did not believe, our view being that he was tired of being 
badgered by Satsuma, Chdsfaiii; Tosa and Hizen, and that 
in order to give unity tcfliis own party ,^elii^d resolved to call 
a general council, which possibly might reinstate him by a 
majority of votes, and ihus establish his authority more 
strongly liian ever. 

On December 12, having transacted all our business at 
Ozaka, we started in palanquins for Hidgo. Mitford walked 
as far as Ama-ga-saki, whidb he reached in 8f hours, and I 
in a palanquin took half-an-hour more. By lliree o'clock in 
the afternoon, after travelling six hours, we had got only 
half-way. So we betook ourselves to Shanks' mare. Mit- 
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ford's Japanese teacher Nagazawa and our escort had to 
t]!ot in order to keep pace with ns, and we got on board the 
*^ Battler" soon after six. Having dined with Captain 
Swann^ we went ashore again, and took up oor quarters for 
the night at the municiiMd office (sA-kwrn-'gho). Next day 
we called on the newly appointed governor, Shibata Hiuga no 
Kami, to discuss various business details. He told us that 
there had been a week of feasting at K6h6 in honour of the 
anticipated opening of the port, with processions of people 
dressed in red silk cnqpe, with carts which were supposed 
to be transporting earth to raise the site of the proposed 
foreign settlement* Its situation appeared to us entirely 
satisfactory. FStes at Hidgo itself were also projected. 
These we took to be marked signs of goodwill on the part 
of both government and people, and to promise a great exten- 
mm at friendly intercourse between Japanese and foreigners. 

The same day we returned to Ozaka by boat, accompanied 
by Noel (afterwards Admiral Sir Gerard Noel), first lieutenant 
of the ** Battler." There we fomid the whole papulation 
occupied with festivities in honour of the approaching (open- 
ing of the city to foreign trade. Crowds of people in holKlay 
ginrb, dancing and singing ^' li ja nai ka, ii ja nai ka " (isn't 
it good), houses decorated with rice-cakes in all colours, 
oranges, little bags, straw and flowers. The dresses worn 
were diiefly red crape, a few blue and purple. Many of the 
dancers carried red lanterns on their heads. The pretext for 
these rejoicings was a shower of pieces of paper, bearing the 
names of the two gods of Is^, alleged to have taken place 
recently. 

On the 14th we received a visit from our Satsuma friend 
ToshiL He told us that the coalition, which was determined 
to push matters to the last extremity in order to gain their 
points, consisted of Satsuma-, Tosa, Uwajima, Chdshiii and 
GeishiA. Higo and Arima^weie indined to join, Hizen and 
Qiikuzen indifferent. 0^ the whole, it might safely be said 
that all the western dans were pretty much of one mind. 
Osumi no Kami (\dio suffered a good deal from kakkif a sort 
of dropsy of the legs) was too ill to come to Kidto, and Shiuri 
no Tai3m was to take his place, arriving in a few dajrs. 
Saedani Um^tard, a Tosa man whose acquaintance I had 
made at Nagasaki, had been murdered a few days ago at his 
lodgings in Kidto by three men unknown. The Tycoon had 
about 10,000 troops at Ejoto, Satsuma and Tosa about half 
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that number between them, part in Kidto, part in Ozaka. 
Other dairnids, such as Geishift, would also bring up troops. 
The Choshiii question would be difficult to settle peacefully, 
as the Tycoon's party included a large number of men who 
wished to force on a renewal of the war in order to effect the 
complete destruction of that clan. 

I took occasion to say that the murder of our sailors at 
Nagasaki was by no means disposed of, and that one of the 
first demands to be laid by us before the new government 
woidd be for the pimishment of the murderers ; that no money 
compensation would be accepted, and that tiie Japcmese, if 
they wished to remain on good terms witii foreigners and to 
avoid a disaster, had better prevent the occurrence of such 
incidents. Yoshii replied that if internal affairs were not 
placed on a sound footing on the present occasion, the dairnids 
would wreak their wrath upon foreigners, in order to provoke 
bad relations between the Tycoon and tiie treaty powers. I 
responded that they would not gain their object, as we could 
no longer hold the Tycoon responsible for the acts of persons 
over whom he had no real control. 

On the 16th I received a visit from two Uwajima men, Suto 
Tajima and Saionji Yukiy6, the former a man of high rank 
in his dan, the other an official whom I had met when I was 
at Uwajima in the spring of the year. They had come up to 
Ozaka as precursors of Dat6 lyo no Kami, who was expected 
to arrive early in January. They represented him as greatly 
pleased with the existing prospect of the establishment of a 
p^liament, regarding which the old prince had talked to me 
on more than one occasion. I mentioned the Nagasaki affair 
in similar terms to those I had used to Yoshii, and assured 
them that the question of reparation was by no means aban- 
doned, but was simply in abeyance for the present, and I 
explained that we were on as good terms with Tosaas before. 

No sooner had they gone than Nakai came in to say that 
Gotd had arrived the previous evening, but was too busy to 
call on us. We offered to call on him instead of his coming 
to us, a proposal which was joyfully accepted, and meeting 
Gotd in front of the Tosa yashiki (agency), we turned in there 
with him. Our first topic was the murder of our two sailors. 
We said that though the particular suspicion against Tosa 
was removed by the discovery that there was no foundation 
for the report of the " Yokobuy6 " and " Nankai *' leaving 
the port together on the night of the murder, the fact 
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cut, for my instinct seemed to show the road, but our escort; 
triumphed after all, and they brought us to the place of enter- 
tainment by what proved to be a circuitous route. 

Some difficulty was experienced in making our way through 
the crowds of people in flaming red garments dancing and 
shouting the refrain u ja not ka. They were so much taken 
up with their dancing and lantern-carrying that we passed 
along almost unnoticed, but I was half afraid the escort 
(bettS) woidd provoke a quarrel by the violent manner in 
which they thrust people aside in order to make way for us ; 
on the contrary, the crowd did not offer any rudeness to us, 
and let us pass without hindrance. On reaching Tokaku we 
found the principal rooms occupied by festival makers and 
the rest of the hotise shut up. Our messenger had been just 
that instant turned away with a refusal to receive us. VHiile 
we stood there trying to persuade the people of the house 
to give us a room, a herd of young men and boys trooped in, 
shouting and dancing, and tossing about in their midst a 
palanquin occupied by a fat doll clad in the most gorgeous 
robes. All the feasters in the house came out to meet them, 
one cannot say at the doors, for in Japan there are no doors, 
but on the thresholds in which the sliding screens run that 
divide llie different parts of a house. After a violent united 
dance executed by all present, the troop disappeared again. 
The number of pretty girls who appeared as dancers was 
much larger than previous experience had led us to suppose 
Ozaka could possibly contain. We coidd not prevail on the 
Tokaku people to take us in, but they gave us a guide to a 
house about ^^ five minutes " walk distant. There we found 
the doors locked, the explanation being that all the inmates 
had gone to the dance. We began to despair of success, and 
contemplate the possibility of having to return to our quarters 
and sup on whatever cold food ^^the philosopher" (Mitford's 
Chinese servant Lin-fu) could give us. Luckily however the 
guide, a little man on sturdy legs, said he knew of a house 
called Shd-6-tei (Hall of the Old Man of the Pine Tree), where 
we might as well call, since it lay on our road home. So we 
went tiiere, and after waiting a few minutes were shown into 
a very good room, where we had our meal, waited on by the 
women of the house, who carried on the conversation and 
passed the wine cup, offices usually discharged on such occa- 
sions by geishas. The entire absence of fear or dislike on the 
part of tihe Osaka women was very remarkable when com- 

T 
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pared with the cold and often hostile reception we were 
accustomed to meet with in Tedo* Curiosity apparently 
triumphed over every other feeling; and besides, the atten- 
dants mostly had their teeth dyed black, a sign of mature 
age, instead of wearing them as they are naturally, and 
probably felt immune from attempts at flirtation. We got 
home early, very pleased with our adventure. 

Noel returned next day to his ship, and we moved over 
from our lodgings in Tera-machi to the quarters prepared for 
the whole legation behind the castle. The main building was 
large enough to accommodate the minister and three or four 
members of what he delighted to call '^ the staff," a military 
term picked up during his campaigns in C!hina. The outr 
buildings were given up to Mitford, the officers of the detach- 
ment from the 2/ix regiment shared a second, guests were 
to be put up in a third, the moimted escort in a fourth, and 
the fifth I reserved for myself; a temporary shed was pro- 
vided for the infantry guard. 

After settling in, we went to call on Saigd, with whom we 
found Iwashita Saji^mon, just back from Europe, accom- 
panied by his friend the Comte de Montblanc. The conversa- 
tion turned on the murder of the two bluejackets of H.M .S. 
'^ Icarus." Saigd paid me the compliment of saying that I 
gave little hits, but hard ones. Opinion seemed to be divided 
as to the probability of more such murders being committed. 
I used to find that men who desired the progress of Japan, 
and were actuated by friendly feeling towards its people, 
maintained that the attacks on foreigners would cease, but 
that imprejudiced observers did not give one much encourage- 
ment to leave off the practice of carrying revolvers. We gave 
them clearly to imderstand that the '^ Icarus " affair cotdd 
not be disposed of by the payment of a sum of money by way 
of " indemnity." They were anxious to disprove the possi- 
bility of there having been a plot on the part of Tosa and 
Satsuma men to murder Mitford and myself when we passed 
through Fushimi in the previous August. (Fortunately we 
changed our route for other reasons.) But I had no doubt 
myself of the fact. Noguchi had told me when we reached 
Ozaka that he had overheard some men, whom he believed 
to be Tosa samuraiy expressing their regret at having failed to 
carry out their project, and when I told Gotd at Susaki that 
I had heard this story, he replied that being in Kidto at the 
time he too had heard such a report, and took measures to 
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prevent the scheme, if there were one, from being carried out. 
Saigd tried to show that it could not have b^n true, and 
asserted that Gotd was not then in Kidto. We assured him 
that we did not think it probable that men of either Satsuma 
or Tosa would desire to take the lives of foreigners, but that 
the clans contained rufl&ans who sometimes took such ideas 
into their heads quite independently of their chiefs. 

Ishikawa Kawachi no Kami, a conmaissioner of foreign 
affairs, came to see us on the 18th. He told us that no date 
had been fixed for the assembling of the dainUds, and no one 
of them could be blamed if he arrived at Kidto later than the 
others. Even supposing that the few who were already there, 
or were about to arrive, should discuss matters and come to 
a decision, how could they enforce it? Objections would 
surely be raised. We came to the conclusion from this con- 
versation that civil war was after all not unlikely to break 
out, and that the (miission to fix a date for the assembly was 
part of the Tycoon's plan for embarrassing his opponents. 

Letters which arrived overland from Tedo on the 20th 
reported the general impression to be that there was no more 
a Tycoon, and that Keiki was nobody. So much did distance 
and report by word of mouth change the look of the situa- 
tion, ltd Shunsuk6's opinion was that war would begin 
almost inmiediately, with the object of depriving the 
Tycoon of a part of his domains, which were far too large 
for the peace of the coimtry. He had only seven battalions 
of infantry in Kidto, all reinforcements having been counter- 
manded in the belief that no cause for war existed. Of 
course Hidgo and Ozaka would not be the most peaceful 
places of residence for foreigners if war did break out, and our 
Legation, situated just at the back of the Ozaka castle, would 
be endangered, as that fortress was certain to be the centre 
of a severe conflict in arms. He wanted to know whether 
Sir Harry's arrival and the opening of Hidgo and Ozaka to 
foreign trade could not be deferred, and whether Saigd had 
written to the chief to make this proposal. I said ^^ No, of 
course " (though I did not know). Then, said he, their object 
must be to open these two places, and so content foreigners, 
while the Japanese went on with their plans for the reforma- 
tion of the government. Some one however must be 
appointed to represent Japan at Ozaka and Hidgo. I sug^ 
gested the present governors, but he replied that they would 
immediately be expelled \dien the crisis arrived. I isejoined 
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that as long as the msurgent forces did not attack the resid- 
ences of foreigners, they might do as they Uked with the 
Tycoon, but tibat if they interfered with us they would have 
a couple of English regiments and all the foreign men-of-war 
to fight against, as well as the Tokugawa troops. ltd did 
not think they would wish to do this, and promised to let me 
know beforehand when the actual day for taking action 
became imminent. A body of Chdshiii men was coming up 
under the command of Mdri Heirokurd and Fukumoto Shima, 
Katsura (i.e. Kido) and Kikkawa Kemmotsu being obliged 
to remain at home to carry on Ihe administration of the 
province. 

Sir Harry arrived on December 24, took a look at the lega- 
tion quarters, and then went back to the ship that had 
brought him down. There was a fine confusion all day. I 
received a letter from Shinosaki Tatard comparing the present 
condition of the country to an eggshell held in the hand, and 
begging me to persuade Komatsu and Saigd to keep the peace. 
On Christmas Day Kasuya Chikugo no Kami, a commissioner 
of foreign affairs, called. He said that the daimids of Hikon6, 
Bizen and Geishiii, all three men of importance, were in 
Kidto, and he appeared to be doubtful what was going to 
happen. My old friend Hayashi Kenzd, who had made the 
cruise in H.M.S. ^* Argus " with me in January, called on the 
28th, and reported that 1500 Chdshiii men had disembarked 
at Nishinomiya on the 28rd, under the command of Mdri 
Takumi. He also seemed uncertain whether there would be 
any fighting, but he thought that Saigd and Gotd were trjong 
to keep the peace. My prot^g6 Endo naturally went off to 
Nishinomiya to see his clansmen, and doubtless to report 
what he had learned in Tedo to Mdri Takumi. The latter 
had the reputation of being a man of capacity, which was 
perhaps the reason why he had retired into a private position 
(in-kio) early in life. On the 29tii Iga no Kami came to see 
the chief, accompanied by Nagai Gemba no Kami, who had 
the credit of being almost the only adviser of the Tycoon at 
the moment, though of course Iga no Kami was admitted into 
their secrets. All the governors of Ozaka and Hidgo were 
present, and the only subjects of discussion related to the 
arrangement for opening these places to trade on January 1. 
** All the governors " is the phrase, because the practice in 
those days was to duplicate nearly every administrative o£Bce. 

Next day the two great men came again, and the Nagasaki 
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murders were the topic of conversation. It appeared unlikely 
that we should obtain any satisfaction. It was however 
agreed that old Hirayama should again go to Nagasaki, in 
spite of Gemba's efforts to get him let off this dimgreeable 
errand. The Foreign Office had written approving Sir 
Harry's action, and he seemed inclined to keep tliis question 
hanging over the Tycoon's government as a perpetual night- 
mare. He told them in the strongest language that we would 
never desist from pressing the matter untU the murderers 
were seized and punished. Our callers asked a great number 
of questions about the English constitution, just as Gotd had 
done, so that it appeared as if both parties were desirous of 
getting our advice. Then Sir Harry told them that unless 
they got all troops away from Ozaka, where they might come 
into collision with foreigners, he would send for a couple of 
regiments. I could not help feeling that it was unfair of him 
to meddle in this way in Japanese domestic affairs and thus 
add to the Tycoon's embarrassments, for as the daimida* 
forces had taken Ozaka merely as a stage towards advancing 
on Eadto, where else could they go except to the capital ? 
Following on this move, he sent me the following day to 
Koba D^mai, the Satsuma agent, to explain why he wished 
their troops to be removed. Koba replied that there were 
only two hundred and fifty, but doubtless they could be sent 
elsewhere, and he wotdd write to Saigd on this point. From 
there I went on to see a Chdshiii man named Nagamatsu 
Bunsuk^, who had come over from Nishinomiya, and was 
stopping with the Geishiii people. A proclamation was out 
announcing that the Chdshiii forces, having been ordered to 
come up to the neighbourhood of the capital, were allowed to 
borrow the use of the Geishiii yashiki^ and to be quartered 
also at the Nishi Hongwanji temple. Nevertheless, they had 
no wish to come to Ozaka, and thought it a great piece of 
luck that the English Minister had proposed to the Tycoon's 
people what they themselves happened to desire most parti- 
cularly. I found it impossible to get any explanation from 
Nagamatsu of the r^ reason for tiieir coming. 

Iga no KuaL had told us that by a messenger who left 
Geishiii on the -15th, instructions were sent ordering them not 
to come, but he went by sea, thus missing a Chdshiii 
messenger who arrived there by land to report that they 
were starting in compliance with the orders previously given. 
(This was evidently a mere fiction.) He also said that on the 
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20th three Chdshiii steamers fnll of troops put m at Mitarai 
in Geishiii, and asked for Geishiii officers to accompany them. 
This request was refused, and they were advised to return 
home, which they declined to do, alleging their prince's 
orders; without a recall from him they were unable to go 
back to Chdshiii. This was the Geishiii story, which it was 
impossible to believe. I felt certain that it had been con- 
cocted between the two clans, and was simply in accordance 
with the general plan of campaign. That the Tycoon should 
have sent orders to countermand the movements of Chdshiii 
troops was pretty clear proof that when the original instruc- 
tions were given (if they really were given), the present 
change of policy on the part of the government was not con- 
templated — as Dd no Kami had pretended to us — ^but in 
reality had recently been forced on them by the confederate 
dainUds. It had been intended by the chief that I should 
go down to Nishinomiya to ascertain how the land lay, but 
having learnt all that the Chdshiii man was willing to tell 
me, I was relieved from the necessity of undertaking a toil- 
some journey. 

That day, the last of the year 1867, despatches arrived from 
the Foreign Office sanctioning my appointment as Japanese 
Secretary, with a salary of £700 a year, in succession to 
Eusden, transferred to Hakodate as consul. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

OUTBREAK OF CIVIL WAS (1868) 

ON New Year's Day salutes were fired at Tempdzan, the 
fort at the mouth of the Ozaka river, and at Hidgo, 
in honour of the opening of the city and the port to 
foreign trade. Many Japanese had been under the impres- 
sion that it had been deferred, owing to the notifiication about 
the west coast port, ue. Niigata, which they took to mean 
Hidgo because of its situation west of Ki6to. I conceived a 
plan for taking the chief up to Kidto to mediate between the 
contending parties, and to prevent the Japanese from cutting 
each other's throats, and I proposed to go ahead of him to 
Fushimi in order to make the necessary arrangements with 
Saigd and Gotd. But this ambitious scheme was frustrated 
by the rapidity with which events developed at Kioto. 

Rumour was very busy during the next few days. First, 
we heard that the two princes of Choshiii had been reinstated 
in their titles. The Tosa in-kio (Yodo) landed on the after- 
noon of January 1, and went up to Kioto at once without 
stopping at Ozaka. It was said that the Tycoon's position 
was weakf for he had no support except from Aidzu and one 
or two 6f the smaller clans. Choshiii's people had taken 
military possession of Nishinomiya, and were patrolling the 
surrounding country, as if afraid of being attacked. My 
man Nogudii told us that the Chdshiii troops had left Nishi- 
nomiya, and marched ten miles to Koya on the road to Kioto. 
All the Aidzu men at Ozaka had gone up to Kioto. The 
prince was dissatisfied with the Tycoon's leniency in the 
Chdshiii business, and intended to resign his ofiSce of guardian 
of the Mikado's person (Shugo-shoku). On the 4th January 
there were symptoms of a great disturbance at Kidto. The 
ministers of the other Treaty Powers came to visit the chief 
and impart their views of what had passed. For the most 
part these were of. very slight value, for they were very much 
in the dark as to the internal condition of Japan. Von 
Brandt, the Charg6 d'Affaires of the North German Confedera- 
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tion, was so little acquainted with the geography of the 
country as to confound Geishiii and Kishiii* Endo, who had 
come back from Nishinomiya, told me that Mdri Takumi was 
already at Kioto with part of the Chdshiii force, and that 
another part had occupied Fushimi in conjunction with 

/ Satsuma troops. But more significant than anything else 
was the fact that Satsuma, Geishiii and Tosa were guarding 
the imperial palace in the place of Aidzu. There was some 
talk of the Tycoon intending to come down to Ozaka, and 
boats were said to have been embargoed at Todo to convey 
his drilled soldiers down the river. That the object of the 

\ /daimi6a was not to fight the Tycoon, but only to extort con- 
cessions from him. They proi>osed to deprive him of a 
million koku of lands as a punishment for the transgressions 
of the Tokugawa family. It was certain, Endo said, that the 
Chdshifi question was settled, and that the guards of the 
palace had been dianged. Noguchi's story was that Aidzu, 
disgusted witii the Tycoon, sent in his written resignation, 
but that it was intercepted by Kuwana. The Tycoon how- 
ever had heard of Aidzu's intention, of which he informed 
Iga no Kami directly after the return of the latter from 
C^aka, and sent him his dismissal. Then the three clans 
above-mentioned seized the environs of the palace. The 
daimids thereupon proceeded to the palace to discuss the 
;ntuation, but the Tycoon refused to attend. He would 

sf neither fight nor take any decided action; his sole aim was 
to arrange matters peaceably. Noguchi evidently was 
reflecting the war-like disposition of his dan. Ishikawa 
Kawachi no Kami gave a somewhat different accoimt, but 
it was clear that up to that moment there had been no 
disturbance of the peace. The Kwambaku Nijd, a nephew of 
the Tycoon ly^nari, who died in 1841 aged 52, was said to 
have been dismissed, and either Konoy6 or Kujd appointed 
in his place. Chdshiii's troops had entered Kidto on 
January 2. 

Ozaka was not perturbed by the events that had passed at 
the capital, and on the 5th I was able to give an entertain- 
ment to my Japanese escort at a restaurant in the city. We 
had two charming geishas to attend on the party, one looking 
as if she had just stepped out of a picture, the classical 
contour of the face, arched nose, small full underlip, narrow 
ejres, and a good-hearted expression of countenance. The 
other personally more attractive according to western notions 
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of beauty, but with a little of the devil in her eyes* Lastly, 
there was an old geiko or musician of six or eight and twenty, 
a clever woman. The streets were still illuminated at night 
for the festival, and crowded with dancers. 

On the 6th the mystery was cleared up by Ishikawa, who 
came to tell me that on the 8rd Satsuma had proposed to 
abolish not only the Tycoon, but also the Kwambaku, Tensd 
and Gisdf the three offices intermediary between the Mikado 
and the Tycoon. The new administration wotdd consist of 
Sdsai, which sounded like secretaries of state ; Gijd, which he 
thought meant a cabinet ; and thirdly Sanyo, resembling our 
under-secretaries of state. This looked rather like what we 
had suggested to Gotd as the framework of the future 
executive.* He said that this proposal had met with great 
opposition from others besides the fudai daimida, who were 
afraid that the extremists might go further and abolish the 
Mikado. I endeavoured to reassure him on this point. '^ It 
is not," he conti^ued, '^ a proposal which can be discussed 
over the table, and fighting must decide." It seemed from 
his account that the Tycoon personally did not object, but his 
followers objected for him, while he seemed willing to make 
every possible sacrifice in order to secure peace. 

From a letter of January 4 to my mother, I find that on the 
1st Locock, Mitford and Willis, the legation doctor, and I 
were to have gone over to Hidgo to dine with the Admiral, 
whose steam-launch was to come to Ozaka to fetch us. So 
we went down to the foreign settlement, and, having no other 
resource, got into a large Japanese boat managed by ^ single 
little boy with a paddle. At first we proceeded very slowly, 
but a sailing boat gave us a tow, after which we shoved off 
and had to depend again on the small boy. It was bitterly 
cold, with a north-east wind. I sat in the bows, holding up 
a railway rug with my teeth. Two of ihe others protected 
themselves with umbrellas, and Mitford's Chinese servant, 
the faithful Liiie-fu, hoisted a mat on a pole. So we sailed 
down the river to the port at its mouth. No signs were to 
be seen of the launch, so we tried to hire a Japanese boat to 
carry us across the bay, the distance being only eleven miles 
and the wind fair, but one and all refused, on account of the 
gale they would have to encounter in coming back. So we 

* But it was not quite correct. The Sdsai were to be a sort of partners 
in the office of Minister-President^ as we should call it» and Gijd were to be 
the heads of administrative departments. 
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were conq>eIled to put our luggage into a boat and return. 
The distance from the fort to the Legation was about seven 
miles and a half, but it took us several hours, as we had to 
call in at the newly established vice-consulate in the foreign 
settlement. We dined all together at the Legation, the chief 
being confined to his room with a sharp attack of lumbago, 
which had not, however, prevented his making a formal entry 
into Ozaka on horseback, accompanied by the mounted escort 
and the guard of fifty infantry detached from one of the 
regiments stationed at Yokohama. 

By January 7 all was over with the Tycoon. That morning 
Moriyama, the ancient Dutch linguist who used to interpret 
between the foreign ministers and the Rojiii, came to com- 
municate tiie news of Keiki's withdrawal from Kioto. 
At first I feigned to suppose that he was coming down to see 
the French Minister. ^^ Not at all, he is coming here, 
deprived of the office of ShSgun,^^ He had already made up 
his mind to do this four or five days before, but was per- 
suaded to countermand the orders given for his departure, 
whereat the commissioners for foreign affairs stationed at 
Ozaka had rejoiced greatly. But now the orders had been 
repeated, and woidd be carried out. We sauntered out to 
look at the preparations made for his arrival. Small bodies 
of drilled troops were marching about headed by drummers, 
and field-pieces were placed so as to sweep the narrow streets. 
We saw men in all sorts of military costumes with their heads 
muffled up to protect them from the cold, not presenting a 
very martial appearance. We went on to the restaurant on 
the river bank, where in the spring we had been often enter- 
tained it la Japonaisef and found it full of Aidzu men, whose 
arms were piled outside. There was a kar6 inside, on whom 
I paid a call. He ascribed the Tycoon's withdrawal to his 
unwillingness to fight imder the walls of the palace, and 
described the lead^g dainUds as being at loggerheads, 
Satsuma desiring to carry out their plans by main force, and 
Tosa preferring to rely on reason; but their objects were 
identical. It was not Kaga, but Tosa, that was endeavour- ^ 
ing to negotiate an arrangement between Satsuma and the 
Tycoon. He talked a good deal about forms of government, 
and thought that Gotd's plans would be delightful, if feasible, 
but the nation was not yet ripe for fundamental changes. I 
agreed with him that representative government would be a 
curious substitute for the despotic form of authority that 
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had existed hitherto. Mitford and I went out again about 
two o'clock to have another look at the preparations, and 
wandered over the Kid-bashi bridge on to the Ki6to road. 
Here it was evident that the Tycoon was expected to arrive 
at any moment. There were wonderful groups of men in 
armour, wearing surcoats of various gay colours, armed with 
spears and helmets. Here we found Kubota Sentar6, the 
ccMnmander of the Tycoon's drilled troops, with a couple of 
colleagues, one of whom told Mitford in bad Japanese that 
they were very brave and intended to die. I whispered to 
Kubota that a brave man did not retreat in this fashion. He 
repeated the explanation of the Tycoon's objection to fight- 
ing at the steps of the throne, and perhaps endangering the 
person of fhe Mikado. I replied that he should not have 
given up the guard of the palace. Kubota alleged the 
Mikado's orders. I suggested that if the Mikado ordered that 
there should be no fighting, that order must be obeyed. The 
significant rejoinder was : ^^ Yes, by the Tycoon, but not 
by his retainers." 

We had just got to the end of the street that ran by the 
castle moat when the bugles sounded to arms, and we saw 
a long train of drilled troops advancing. We stood on one 
side opposite to a man wearing a gorgeous red surcoat, till 
the troops should pass. On they went, followed by a herd 
of men in fantastic costumes ({fil-g^fet-tat, ^^ brave fighting 
men "), some wearing helmets with long wigs of black or 
white hair reaching half-way down their backs, others in 
ordinary helmets, basin-shaped war-hats (jin-gasa), flat hats, 
armed, some with long spears, short spears, Spencer rifles, 
Swiss rifles, muskets, or the plain two swords. Then a 
silence came over the scene.' Every Japanese knelt down 
as a group of horsemen approached. It was Keiki and 
his train. We took off our hats to fallen greatness. 
He was mufiSed in a black hood, and wore an ordinary 
war-hat. What could be seen of his countenance looked 
worn and sad. He did not seem to notice us. Iga no 
Kami and Buzen no Kami, members of his council, who came 
next, on the contrary nodded gaily to our salute. Aidzu and 
Kuwana were also there. Then followed other yA-gikt-taif 
and the procession closed with more drilled troops. We 
turned round with the last of these, and hurried on to see 
the entrance into the castle. On the way we met the chief, 
who had come cot to have a look at the Tycoon, to whose 
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downfall he had contributed as far as lay in his power. The 
defiling across the bridge over the moat was an effective 
scheme of colour, and the procession entered by the great 
gate {6t£). Every one dismounted except the Tycoon. Rain 
fell, in much accordance with the occasion. 

The chief insisted, much against my own feeling, in sending 
to ask for an interview on the morrow. In the letter I sent, 
I spoke of Keiki as Tycoon Denka (His Highness the Tycoon). 
The reply which came back styled him simply Uy^ama, the 
title borne by the head of the Tokugawa f^onily before his 
formal recognition as Shdgun by the Mikado's Court. 

Endo came back with the following information. Arisu- 
gawa and Yamashina, both princes of the blood, Ogimachi 
and Iwakura, court nobles, were appointed Sdsai ; the princes 
of Owari, Echizen, GeishiA, Satsuma and Tosa were 
appointed gij6. Ohara (a court noble) and various otiiers 
were to be Sanyo f besides three from each of the great clans. 
Satsuma in this way was represented by Iwashita, Okubo 
and Saig6. Those of the other clans were not known to him. 
The titles of the Prince of Chdshiii and his son had been 
restored to them. The palace was guarded by Satsuma and 
Geishiii, Chdshiii's troops held the city of Kidto. A Satsuma 
steamer had left for Chikuzen to bring back the five court 
nobles who had fled in 1864, Sanjd (afterwards prime minister 
for a series of years), Sanjd-Nishi, Mibu, Shi]d and Higashi- 
kuz6 (subsequently minister for Foreign Affairs). 

It was difficult to accuse Keiki of cowardice. No one had 
ever yet expressed such an opinion of him, and the probabil- 
ity was that he could not put confidence in the courage of his 
troops. How a new government which did not include the 
Tokugawa chief could hope to succeed one did not see. He 
must either join the daimida or be destroyed. Perhaps the 
latter alternative was what his adversaries designed. Keiki 
had declined to see the chief on the following day, and it 
looked as if the audience would have to be deferred. The 
poUcy advocated in the Sakuran^ translated from my articles 
in the ** Japan Times," seemed to govern the situation. The 
opening of Tedo to foreign trade must evidently be post- 
poned, as Locock had declined the responsibility of superin- 
tending the execution of the arrangements. 

On the morning of January 8 the chief became very 
impatient, and about noon ordered me to prepare a note to 
the effect that Locodc and I should go to the castle and 
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arrange for an audience. Its despatch was delayed by a 
private note from Koba Dennai aslong me to name an hour 
for an interview witii him. At three o'clock our note was to 
have gone in, when in came Tsukahara and Ishikawa to 
inform us that the French Minister was to see the Tycoon, as 
we still called him, at once, and that Reiki could receive Sir 
Harry to-morrow at any hour he chose to name. On hearing 
that he had been outstripped by his colleague, his wrath was 
unbounded; he claimed priority on the ground of superior 
diplomatic rank, and ordered out the escort. We pro<M^ed 
to the castle in pouring rain. I was a little behind the others, 
and entered the audience chamber just as Roches and Sir 
Harry were exchanging words about what the former stigma- 
tized as a breach of les convinances in interrupting his inter- 
view. But he got as good as he gave, and the au^ence then 
proceeded, after Aidzu and Euwana had been presented and 
ordered to retire. Aidzu was a dark-complexioned man with 
a hooked nose, about thirty-two years old, of middle stature 
and thin ; Euwana an ugly young person, apparently twenty- 
four years of age, pock-marked and of dwarfish proportions. 
The old fox Hirayama sat behind the Uy^sama and took 
notes. Shiwoda Samurd, who spoke French well, inter- 
preted for Roches and I for Sir Harry simultaneously the 
words which fell from Reiki's lips. He gave but a lame 
account of the events of the last few days, professing at one 
moment to have withdrawn his troops from the palace in 
accordance with an imperial order, while refusing to recog- 
nize another such order, which he felt was equally dictated by 
Satsuma. Perhaps this was natural on his part, for it 
abolished his office and forbade him access to the palace. 
He had had it hinted to him that he should also resign 
his rank of Naidaijin, and offer to surrender two million koku 
of lands ; but he had resolved not to heed the suggestion, on 
the ground that this property belonged to him apart from his 
office, just as much as the lands of ChdshiA, Satsuma and 
the ot^er datmids belonged to them. He appeared to feel 
that the daknids had stolen a march on him by preparing 
their plans beforehand, instead of proceeding with the generid 
congress of princes at which each should be free to speak his 
own mind ; in other words, he was vexed at having been taken 
in by a stratagem. That the proposal of a congress was 
merely intended to throw dust in his eyes was pretty evident. 
He explained the order for the withdrawal of the Aidzu 
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palace guard by sajring that other daimiASf amongst them 
Satsuma and GeishiA, held some of the gates under Aidzn, 
and that they introduced certam proscribed court nobles into 
the precincts after the Kwambaku and other dignitaries had 
retired for the day on the morning of January 8rd., and that 
at noon the same day these persons issued the proclamation 
setting up the new government. This he said was a pre- 
concocted matter; they had it all ready on paper, and took 
these measures without considting anyone. At one time he 
seemed to say that the five great daimiSa were divided among 
themselves, at another he spoke of the decrees as having been 
agreed to by them all beforehand. After finishing his 
account, he asked the opinion of the two ministers. Both 
expressed admiration of his patriotism in surrendering power, 
and the justice of his desire to settle all questions by a general 
congress, Roches in very flattering terms, Sir Harry more 
moderately, asking also some pertinent questions, which were 
answered without much frankness. Keiki gave as his reason 
for coming down to Ozaka his fear lest a tumult should arise 
in the vicinity of the palace, and his desire to appease the 
indignation of his followers. It was his intention to remain 
at Ozaka, but could not say whether the opposite party 
would attack him there. To another question as to the form 
of government that had been set up at Kidto, he replied that 
/the Mikado ruled nominally, but that Kidto was occupied by 
'^ a set of men who did nothing but quarrel among themselves, 
anything but govern. Yet he did not appear to claim that 
he himself possessed any authority, and he did not know 
whether the other daimida would rally to his support. Some 
of those who were at Kidto had been disgusted at the congress 
not having come into existence, and had returned to their 
homes ; others who were confounded by the audacity of the 
five still remained there. Our inference, of course, was that 
they were not of his party. 

The Uy6sama fiinally said he was tired, and so put an end 
to the conversation. One could not but pity him, so changed 
as he was from the. proud, handsome man of last May. Now 
he looked thin and worn, and his voice had a sad tone. He 
said he would see the ministers again in order to consult with 
them. The commissioners for Foreign Affairs gave us a paper 
announcing Keiki's resignation of the office of Shdgun, and 
the change of his title back to Uy^sama. 

It turned out that what Koba wanted was to ask whether 
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I could tell him what the Uy6sama's plans were; was he 
returning to Yedo in order to gather his forces together, or 
remaining at Ozaka with the intention of undertaking a 
^^ ruffianly " expedition to the capital. I sent back a reply 
by ltd that I knew nothing of Reiki's intended movements. 
To suppose that I would supply information on such points 
showed great simplicity. 

The diplomatic body being intent on the observation of 
neutrality between the contending parties, held a meeting on 
the mommg of January. 9 at the iSrussian Legation to frame 
a declaration, and a request to be informed where the govern- 
ment was being carried on. The French Minister did his best 
to make the former a declaration of non-partizanship with the 
daimiSs. Shiwoda his interpreter and I had to translate it 
into Japanese, which we did separately. His version was 
very literal, and he rendered " divers partis *' by a term 
which could only be applied to conspirators. I also wi^ed 
the translation to be in free Japanese, not adhering slavishly 
to the wording of the original, and we had a quarrel over this 
point. After Shiwoda left me, Ishikawa came in, to whom 
I showed my version, in order that whatever were the result, 
no doubt should be possible as to the attitude of the British 
Legation. Up to a late hour at night nothing was settled, 
except that the interview with the Uy^sama, which was to 
have been inmiediate, was put off. Ctai the following morn- 
ing, after tiie two translations had been compared, the chief 
suggested an alteration in the French original which removed 
the cause of dispute. Then Locodc and I went round to the 
other ministers and got them to accept my translation. 
While we were at the French Legation Hirayama and Kawa- 
katsu came in, and they took the paper away with them to 
prepare the IJy^ama's reply. A difference had arisei\ 
between Roches and Sir Barry as to relative precedence. 
The former was only minister plenipotentiary, while our chief 
was envoy extraordmary and minister plenipotentiary. 
According to all rules he was senior, but the other ministers 
held that Roches, having arrived first in Japan, had pre- 
cedence. This decision did away with Sir Harry's claim to 
be doyerif and his reason for asserting a right to have 
audience before any of his colleagues. The latter preten- 
sion was, of course, one that could in no circumstances be 
upheld. 
At three o'clock the whole diplomatic body assembled at 
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the castle in the o^hira^d4nf all the other aparbnents being 
occupied by Aidzu, Kuwana and Eishiii. The same cere- 
mony was observed as at an European court. Behind the 
Uy^sama stood his pages ; at his left Aidzu^ Kuwana, Makino 
BitchiA no Kami, Matsudaira Buzen no Kami (two coun- 
cillors of state), and a noble person whom I took to be Ogaki, 
then Hirayama and Tsukahara. On his right were a number 
of d-metsukis. In Japan, as in China, the left was liie 
position of honour. Close to His Highness stood Iga no 
Kami, on whom devolved liie task of reading liie translation 
of the Diplomatic Body's address. The reply was a very long 
one, spoken by the Uy^sama himself. He began by exfdain- 
ing his policy, vindicating his retirement from l^dto, and 
expressing his determination to abide by the decisions of a 
general council. His reply to the particular question asked 
by the the ministers was that foreigners should not trouble 
themselves about the internal affairs of Japan, and that until 
the form of government was settled he regarded the conduct 
of Foreign Affairs as his own function. The commissioners 
for foreign affairs, who were probably apprehensive that they 
might to-day become nonentities, were obviously relieved. 
They became joyful, and somewhat triumphant. The audi- 
ence was over in an hour and a half. After the delivery of his 
speech the Uy^ama went round the row of foreign ministers 
and spoke a few words to each. To Sir Harry he said that he 
hoped for a continuation of his friendship, and for his assist- 
ance in organizing the Japanese navy. The chief replied id 
florid style that his heart was the same as it had ever been 
towards him, and that he trusted the sun shining through the 
windows was an omen of his future, a metaphor which I found 
some difficulty in putting into Japan^e. However, the 
Uy6sama pretended to t^e it all in. One of the private 
secretaries, Tsumagi Nakadzukasa, came in the evening to 
assist me in translating the answer into English. 

From Kuroda Shinydmon I received the correct text of the 
Kidto decrees. He told me that the dairnids were unanir 
mously awaiting Keiki's reply to the demand for two million 
koku of lands and the surrender of a step in court rank. 
They expected to be joined by the other western daimidt^ 
and also by the northern ones. I advised that they should 
not fight if they could help it, but if they judged it necessary, 
to do it at once. He nodded assent. It was intended that in 
three or four days the dainUds would declare their intentions 
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to the foreign ministen. It showed, I thought, a gooH deal 
of courage on the part of a Satsuma man to come all the way 
past the castle sentries to our legation, and to spare him this 
risky proceeding I promised to go and see him at his own 
quarters. 

Ishikawa brought me a document purporting to be a pro- 
test of the retainers of Awa, Hizen, Higo, Chikuzen and 
other great daimiSs against the violent proceedings of the 
Satsuma party, and insisting on the convocation of a general 
council. As far as could be inferred from their language, it 
did not appear that war was contemplated by either party. 
We heard that in a day or two Owari, Echizen and the court 
noble Iwakura would come down to receive the Tokugawa 
answer to the demands already mentioned. The troops of 
Sakai Uta no Kami of Obama in Wakasa, a powerful 
adherent of the Uy^sama, had been sent to Nishinomiya, 
where there were probably Satsuma and ChdshiA troops. 
Endo however was of opinion that war would certainly 
break out. He said that a hundred of Satsuma's people 
arrived from Kidto last night to escort thither liie five court 
nobles who had been recalled from exile. 

On the 12tfa I went to see Kuroda ShinySmon and Koba 
Dennai, and gave them copies of the address of the foreign 
diplomatic representatives to the ci-devant Tycoon as well 
as of his reply. They acknowledged the authenticity ol the 
protest of Awa and the other eleven clans, and said that there 
were others who had disapproved of his restoring the 
sovereign power to the Mikado. From this it was evident to 
me that the reason why the five clans were in such a hurry to 
act was that they wanted to carry out their plans before the 
others arrived. Kaga was said to have left Kidto in order 
to muster his forces for the assistimce of Keiki. It now 
became evident that the Tokugawa party were preparing for 
war. Kishiii's men were at Tenndji, Sumiyoshi, and Kidzu, 
close to Ozaka. Aidzu had occupied the castle of Yodo, a 
few miles south of Kidto on the direct road, with 500 of his 
own troops, and 800 of the Shinsen-gumi, a recently raised 
body of Tokugawa infantry, had also proceeded thither, while 
all along the road small detachments were stationed. Owari, 
Echizen and Iwakura were expected on the 18th January, 
but it was possible that liie five clans might march on Ozaka 
before that date. 
Koba Dennai invited us to the Satsuma yashiki on the 
u 
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14thy so Mitford and I went there, and there we met Tera* 
shima T6zd (formerly known as Matsugi KAan), n^o had 
arrived from Kidto that morning. He explained that it was 
thought better to delay issuing the Mikado's announcement 
to foreign countries of his having assumed the govermnent 
until the question of a surrender of territory by the late 
Tycoon, which Owari and Echizen had undertaken to 
arrange, should be settled. (It must be understood that in 
conversation with Japanese this title was never employed, 
as it was only invented for foreign use. Either Tokugawa, 
or the BakurfUf was the term we employed.) It had been 
originally proposed that only Aidzu and Euwana should 
come down to Ozaka, in order to return by sea to their 
respective countries, l3Ut as they were unwilling to ccmie 
alone, Reiki was allowed to accompany them. The territory 
to be surrendered by him was to form the nucleus of a 
national treasury, and it had been proposed by Tosa and some 
other clans that each daimid should sacrifice a smaller pro- 
portion for the same purpose, but Satsmna objected to this 
latter part of the scheme. The IGkado's notification would 
be in archaic Japanese,* stating that he was. the head of the 
confederated daimids, that he alone was the 86^<blttiga of 
Japan, that the office of Shdgun was aboliAed, that the 
government was entrusted to a general council of dattntOt 
subject to his supervision, and lastly that the treaties were to 
be remodelled in his name. We quite agreed with him that 
to issue the announcement in the present undecided state of 
affairs would be premature. A civil governor had been 
appointed for Eadto, and a night patrol to arrest marauders 
and disturbers of the public peace. Of course Eeiki's plan 
of calling a general council of daimids to deliberate on the 
state of the country was put forward because he was certain 
of securing a majority by the aid of those of them who were 
his own vassals, and that he would get a vote carried in favour 
of reinstating him in his previous position of authority. This 
stratagem had been defeated by the bold stroke of Satsmna 
getting possession of the Mikado's person. 

Next day Sir Harry paid a visit to the castle with the 
object of pumping the Uydsama about his plans for the 
general cotmcil and the new form of government, but he was 

* This iraa stated in nply to a qoMtkm aboat the coort kngi^^ Wlm 
tiie docnment ewcBAaJkw waa defiimd, it waa fdmid, as Car as aay 
BBBy to be fkained ia daarical Ctuneae. 
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anticipated by inquiries about the British Constitution^ whidi 
took up all the time available, and he was only able to get in 
a question or two at the end. These the Uy^sama adroitly 
parried by saying that the events he narrated on the last 
occasion of their meeting had upset all his arrangements. 
The escort was ordered, and we were obliged to leave. As 
we were going, Aidzu came up and saluted the chief with 
great cordiality, who replied that he was very fond of making 
the acquaintance of datmidSf and already knew several. He 
hoped to know more of them. Could the Prince of Aidzu 
tell him whether the Prince of Awa was at Ejidto or Ozaka. 
Aidzu replied that he did not know. The chief rejoined that 
last year he had been to Awa's place, and had been very 
civilly treated. This rather broad hint, however, produced 
no effect. 

The same day there came to see me a young Tosa man, 
of Kishiii origin, named Mutsu Tdnosuk£, with whom I dis- 
cussed the qu€»rtion of the recognition of the Mikado's 
government by the foreign ministers. I explained that it 
was not for the foreign representative to take the first step. 
We had received assurances from the Tokugawa chief that 
he would continue to carry on the administration, and as no 
communication had yet come from the Kidto side, we had to 
go on holding oflQcial relations with him. If the Kifito 
government wished to assume the direction of affairs they 
should inform the Bakurju that they were going to notify 
their assumption of foreign affairs to the ministers, and then 
invite the latter to Kidto. This would be to all the world a 
clear proof of Ihe position held by the Mikado. 

Mutsu replied that he had not come as a messenger from 
Gotd, but was merely giving his individual views. He 
thought a prince of the blood should come down to Ozaka 
and hold an interview at the castle with the foreign repre- 
sentatives, at which the Tokugawa chief should attend and 
resign the conduct of foreign adSairs, on which the prince of 
the blood would deliver tl^ Mikado's declaration of policy. 
Of course he would be escorted by daimxAs and their troops. 
I warmly approved his suggestion, and at his request 
promised not to divulge it to anyone. 

The next day Mitford and I went lagain to the Satsuma 
yashikif and found that a list of questions to be put to us 
had been sent down from Ejidto. We gave one answer to 
eversrthing, namely, that it was only necessary for the 
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'^ Ifikado to invite the ministers to KiAto, and ocHnpel tiie 
ex-Tycoon to abandon his claim to conduct the foreign allaiis 
of the coimtry. They proposed to make Reiki withdraw his 
answer of the 10th. I gave them copies of Sir Harry's Note 
convejdng the Queen's condolences on the death of the late 
Mikado, and of Itakura's reply ; but they were not able to say 
whether the Note had been communicated to the court. The 
daimid of Higo had arrived and proceeded to Kidto. Bizen 
was to garrison Nishinomiya. The five exiled court nobles 
were expected to arrive that evening, and would go up to 
Kidto by the river. 

Echizen and Owari came down from Kidto and went to the 
castle, as had been announced several days previously. The 
former sent a message through the Japanese Foreign Depart- 
ment to ask when his retainers might come to see our guard 
go through their drill. We repli^ that they did not driH 
Perhaps they had heard of the mounted escort being exhibited 
to the Tycoon on scxne previous occasion. We should have 
preferred to have this request made to us direct. 

On the 28rd Ishikawa came to tell us that our Japanese 
guard was to be increased by one hundred men in OMisfr- 
quence of disturbances that had occurred at Tedo. On the 
night of the 16th, he said, some Satsuma men had attacked 
the Shiba barracks of Sakai Saemon no jd, daimid of Shdnu 
in the north, but were beaten off. On Ihe next day but one 
Sakai's people went together with some troops which they 
had borrowed from the government, intending to danand tii^ 
surrender of the men concerned in the violence of the 16th, 
but before they reached the Satsuma yashiki fire was opened 
on them with field pieces and small arms, to whieh they 
replied. In the end the yashiki was burnt to the ground. 
Some of the defenders were killed, others captured, and some 
escaped to a Satsuma war vessel Ihat was lying in the bay. 
This at once attacked a government ship, but the result of 
the fight was unbiown. At any rate, the other yashiJns of 
Satsuma and of Shimadzu Awaji no Kami>^had also been 
burnt. It was possible that the Satsuma people who had 
escaped might try to revenge themselves by creating di^ 
turbances at Ozaka. Though it was not likely that they 
would attack the castle, it was thought desirable as a measure 
of precaution to station some troops where we were. The 
chief's answer was that they must first write all this ofl&ciaUy 
to him and await his reply before sending a single man to 
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the Legation. To alarm us still further Ishikawa told us a 
story of boatmen having reported that the student inter- 
preters we had left at Tedo had been fitod at from the 
Satsuma yashiki in the street called Tamachi, the date of the 
letter which brought this news being January 14th. As this 
was two days before the Satsuma attack on the Sakai yashikif 
we did not give credit to his tale. What we thought was that 
Keiki had returned a refusal to the ultimatum of the daimida, 
and feared they would attack him at Ozaka. Echizen and 
Owari returned to Kidto that day, but we did not hear what 
had been the result of their mission. On the 24th the 
arrived with news from Yedo confirming all that 
had reported. His accotmt of it was that on the ni^t of 
the 17th the Satsimia people had contrived to set a part of 
the castle on fire^ and carried off Tenshd-In Sama, a princess 
of theirs who had married the last Tycoon but one. There- 
upon the government people attctcked all the Satsuma 
yashikU in Tedo and burnt them, and the occupants getting 
on board their steamer put to sea. In the meanwhile, the 
^^ Eiagle '' and other government vessels received orders to get 
up steam and attack her. A sea fight ensued, which ended 
by the ^^ Eagle " and the Satsuma steamer disappearing in 
the ofBoig. The former was met by H.M.S. ^^ Rodney," the 
Admiral's flagship, returning next day with her fore-yard 
gone, and the latter was seen off Cape Oshima, south of the 
province of Kishiii, on the 28rd. l%e story that our student 
interpreters Quin and Hodges had been fired at about the 
12th as they were passing in front of the Satsuma battery in 
a Japanese boat was true, but no harm was done. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



HOSTILITIES BEGUN AT FUBHIM I 



ON the evening of the 27th a great blaze was seen in the 
direction of Kidto. Endo said it was at Fushimiy three 
miles from the capital, and that the ex-Tycoon's troops 
and those of Satsmna and his allies were fighting there. The 
government ship ^^ Kaiyd-maru '' with otiiers were block- 
ading Satsuma vessels at Hi6go. On the preceding day a 
couple of battalions had been seen parading for the march to 
Kidto, and were probably among the troops engaged at 
Fushimi. Report said that Keiki himself would take the 
fidd in a few days. Willis* servant, the faithful Sahei, irfio 
passed through Fushimi the same day, saw bodies of Satsuma 
men waiting about in the streets and warming themselves at 
fires, but he could not say for certain whedier there were 
any other imperialists with them. A little on the nearer side 
of Fushimi were the s/unsen-gutm, and behind them large 
bodies of infantry, all apparency eager for the fray. During 
the succeeding night the Satsuma yashiki on the Tosarbori 
canal, where we used to meet our friends, was burnt down. 
Some accounts said it was set on fire by the occupants before 
they stole away, others that the Tokugawa troops sent three 
or four shells into it and so caused the blaze. At any rate the 
Satsuma people got into boats and went down the river, 
pursued by the Tokugawa men, who fired at them from the 
banks, and killed two of the fugitives. Sir Harry went to 
call on Itakura, who told us that the town of Fushimi had 
been set on fire by Satsuma troops, who were opposing the 
entry of the Uy6sama's forces into Kidto. Fighting began 
at four o'clock, and the result was not yet known. AnotSier 
detachment marching up the Toba road, which follows the 
ri^t bank of the river, fell into an ambuscade and was 
forced to retire. He could not tell us when the Uydsama 
would start. The troops that had been opposed at Fushimi 
were his advanced guard, destined to occupy the castle of 
Nijd in Kidto, as he was returning there shortly, having been 
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invited to do so by Echizen and Owari. All the other daimiSs 
were tired of the arrogant conduct of Satsuma. Probably it 
was his troops alone which had fought at Fushimi. Ishikawa 
gave me a copy of a letter from the commandant at Fushimi, 
who writing to Tsukahara and Buzen no Kami mentioned 
that guns had been lent for the destruction of the Satsuma 
yashiU. It was reported that Tsukahara had disajqpeared, 
and it was conjectured that he had been shot during the 
imperialist atta^ on the official residence of the governor of 
Fushimi, but we could not ascertain that he had been seen 
farther on than Yodo. 

Next day the chief went to Itakura's house just inside the 
Tama-tsukuri Gate near our legation, where he saw Nagai 
Gemba no Kami. Nagai told us that up to last night the 
Tokugawa troops had been repulsed on botii points of their 
advance, and were going to try another road, the Tak£da 
kaidd, farther to the west. To us it appeared that they 
ou{^t to have done better, as they were 10,000 to 0000. 
They reported the enemy force to consist of Satsuma and > 
CJhdshiA men, assisted by rAninf which probably meant the 
men of other clans, but the remaining davmiSa appeared to 
be preserving a neutral attitude. The Uy6sama's com- 
mander-in-chief was Takenaga Tango no Kami. The denun- 
ciation of Satsuma's crimes was carried by the advanced 
guard, whom Gemba no Kami described as the Uy&sama's 
^^ retinue.'' He still maintained that the Uy6sama had not 
wished to have recourse to arms, but was forced into it 
against his will. Still Gemba no Kami could not give a 
satisfactory explanation of the firing on the Satsuma steamer 
^^ Lotus '' as early as the evening of January 26. The same 
evening reports came in that the Tokugawa troops had retired 
7^ miles bom Fushimi, and had destroyed the bridge over 
tiie Kidzu4Lawa river bdow Todo, to obstruct the further 
advance of the Satsuma forces. Seven boat-loads of wounded 
had come down the river. 

From what we heard on the morning of of the 80th, it 
appeared that the prospects of the Tokugawa party were not 
very encoiuraging. In the afternoon great fires were dis- 
tinctly visible from the hill by the castle, in the direction of 
Hirakata and Nashimoto, about half-way between Ozaka and 
Fushimi, which showed that the battle was approaching 
nearer. A consultation was held by the chief with the Lega- 
tion staff, the result of which was that we were to hire as 
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many boats as possible to convey the archives to the Britidi 
squadron, and when they were placed in safety we should be 
able to await the development of events with /HLlT¥iyi<*tt. 
After dinner Sir Harry went to see the French Minister^ sod 
returned about half-past nine with information that a circalar 
was to be addressed to the foreign ministers announcing* that 
the Uy6sama coidd no longer defend them, and they must 
take their own measures for the protection of their fla^s. At 
eleven came an ofBicial messenger with the circular, who 
promised to get us as many boats as possible on the fjUowing 
morning to move our baggage; and after packing up the 
archives we went to bed. At four o'clock in the moming, 
Locock woke me with the news that a note had come from 
the French Minister to say that the enemy would enter the 
city early in the day, and that we must run off at daylig^ 
with what we could carry. So we all got up, frightfully cold 
though it was, and packed up our belongings. No boats had 
arrived. At daylight my Japanese escort came to say that 
with the greatest difficulty they had managed to procure one 
large boat; on this the archives were placed, and started off 
about nine. Then came Ishikawa, who said he was powerless 
to help us. The imperialists had not yet appeared, but he 
considered it advisable for us to get off at once. So Sir 
Harry and I went off with him to look for the porters, whom 
we met outside the great gate of the castle. Just at that 
moment we saw a curious procession going in. It consisted 
of a palanquin like a mikoshi, one of those gods' litters 
carried in religious pageants, a large umbrella held over it 
and two men with lanterns on long poles in front. Ishikawa 
let out that he thought it was conveying a messenger from 
the Mikado. He and I came back wi^ the porters, and 
brought the greater part of the baggage down to the bank 
of tJ^ stream behind the legation, but still there were no 
boats. So we went off to the governor's residence and tried 
to interest the ofBicials on our behalf. They appeared to be 
in a state of extreme perturbation, and dedared that it was 
impossible to procure any boats. Ishikawa almost shed 
tears, and vowed that he would never again try to get boats 
and porters for the legation; it was none of his business. 
We agreed therefore to deposit the greater part of the 
baggage inside the castle. Luckily however this proved 
unnecessary, for when I returned to our quarters I foimd 
the chief radiant with joy, five boats having arrived in the 
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interval. About ten o'clock therefore we were able to make 
a start for the foreign settlement^ but I stayed behind with 
the six men of my Japanese escort, capital fellows who had 
stuck to me ever since we made the journey overland from 
Ozaka to Yedo in 1867. I had to procure boats for my own 
baggage, ^hich by an oversight had been left behind, and 
to get the stores removed to the castle. However, more 
boats arrived than had been expected, so I put all the 
baggage on board, including even a huge pot of mince-meat. 
Unluckily, a fine gold lacquer cabinet of Mitford's, for which 
he had recently paid 800 ichibuSf was overlooked. About 
noon I started for the foreign settlement in great triumph. 
There was even a house-boat (yakatorbunS). I asked a man 
whom I had never seen before for whom this was intended, 
and was greatly flattered when he replied innocently that it 
was for Satow sama. This enabled me to go down comfort- 
ably instead of walking the whole distance. On the way we 
all nodded and dozed, for we had had no proper night's rest. 
From time to time we were challenged by the posts on the 
banks, but no attempt was made to stop us. On arriving 
at the settlement I found the wind was blowing too strongly 
from the west to allow of our passing the bar at the mouth 
of the river. The chief, Locock, Willis and Wilkinson were 
all fast asleep. Captain Bruce, commandant of the infantry 
guard, and the constable had gone off again to the Legation to 
endeavour to recover the remainder of our property that had 
been left behind, and I got Lieutenant Bradshaw a boat with 
the same object. Towards evening they returned. A steam 
launch from the squadron was lying off the settlement, and 
the Legation was located at the vice-consulate there. It was 
bitterly cold, and we were glad to get to bed, after what was 
a very good dinner considering the circumstances. The other 
foreign representatives were at Tempdzan, at the mouth of 
the river, in miserable huts, and with very little to eat. We 
felt pity for them, mingled with pride, when we compared 
our situation with theirs. Rumours were flying about among 
the townspeople that Keiki had been declared a rebel 
(chd-Uki). ' 

About nine o'clock on the following morning (February 1), 
Locock and I took an escort from the 2/ix detachment and 
went off to the castle to see what was the state of things 
there. In front of it there was a great crowd, and all the 
gates seemed deMXted. We knodked at the governor's door. 
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but got DO answer, a dear sign that he and his people had 
taken to flight. The crowd laii|^ied. We sent in to the 
castle by one of my Japanese escort to inquire who was there, 
and were told in reply that Keiki had departed, leaving it 
empty. We went on to the Legation, where we found every- 
thing just as we had left it. We got back by noon, and as 
we were at lunch there came in a detachment of thirteen 
Frenchmen, who in return for being stoned by the crowd 
had fired and killed some ei^bt or nine people* This was 
looked upon as a wholesome lesson to the rabble not to cry 
out abuse of foreigners, but nevertheless was muc^ to be 
regretted, as it would tend to make the foreign colleagues 
believe Ozaka unsafe for themselves. During our walk 
to the castle and back we had observed no signs of 
hostility, a fact which seemed to show that the popula- 
tion were able to distinguish between nationalities. * The 
French Legation had been pillaged and the fumitme 
smashed* 

After lunch. Sir Harry, Willis and I went down to 
Tempdzan, the chief to call on his colleagues, Willis to attend 
to the wounds of some Aidzu men w^ had been farou^t 
down from Kidto, where they had fought against the 
knperialists. The colleagues were furious "v^th Sir Harry for 
having been so fortunate as to save all his baggage and 
archives, and for having had the pluck to remain four miles 
nearer the 8iq>posed danger than they had. A rather angry 
discussion ensued. Sir Harry declared that he would not 
leave Ozaka unless he was able to carry off every atom of 
Legation property, and he did not know when that might be 
possible. They, on the contrary, said that having strock 
their flags, it was their intention to move across to K6b£ 
(Hidgo), and await the course of events. I went to make 
hiends with some of the Aidzu wounded, who were ^iraiting 
for boats to put them on board of Tokugawa ships. They 
asserted that they would have beaten the enemy if they had 
been properly supported, but T6dd had turned traitor at 
Yamazaki (on the ri^^t bank of the river, nearly opposite 
Yodo), which was the most important point of the defence, 
and Reiki's general Takdnaga had gone over to the enemy 
at Yodo itseS. Moreover, the drill^ infantry were useless ; 
if one man ran the rest followed like a flock of sheep (as we 
should say). They estimated the Satsuma force at the low 
figure of 1000, but said the skirmishing of the enemy was 
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very good, and they were armed with breech-loaders. Keiki 
had run away, they knew not whither, but probably to Tedo. 
We found that the fort at Temi>dzan, and one a little further 
up the river, which had hitherto been under the charge of 
Kdriyama (a Kiflshiii doimtd) had been dismantled, the guns 
in the former being spiked, and the ammunition embark^ in 
the Tokugawa warship ^' Kaiyd-maru," which left at noon. 
Keiki was believed to be on board of her. Old Hirayama 
was in the fort at Tempdzan, but studiously concealed him- 
self. Chanoine (many years afterwards for a brief period 
French ABnister of War) and another officer of the French 
military mission had arrived the previous night from Yedo, 
but had had to leave again, greatly disappointed that they 
had come too late for the fair. Obviously it. had been 
intended that they should act as advisers to Reiki's com- 
mandeivin-duef. The town of Sakai was reported to have 
been burnt, and also the houses round the Namba-bashi 
bridge over the Yamato-gawa, but it was not known whether 
by accident or intentionally. No Satsuma men had yet 
entered Ozaka. The French Minister was our authority for 
a story that Keiki, on finding that the majority of the daimiSs 
were arrayed against him, had surrendered the castle and 
city of Ozaka to Echizen and Owari, because they had been 
kind and polite to him when they came on their mission from 
the court I The Aidzu men were very grateful to Willis for 
the assistance he gave in attending * their wounded, and 
apparently regarded the English as the best and kindest 
people in the world. It was resolved by Sir Harry that he 
should go to Hidgo in order to avoid a quarrel with his 
colleagues, and I volunteered to remain at Ozaka with Russell 
Robertson as acting vice-consul, and half the guard from the 
2/ix under the command of Rruce, so that the honour of 
the flag mij^t be maintained. It was certain that Noguchi 
and my Japanese escort would stand by me, and we were 
determined to fight to the last if we should be attacked, but 
that I did not anticipate. I despatched the Chdshifi student 
Endo Kidto-wards to urge that the dairmds should forth- 
with make their declaration of policy to the foreign repre- 
sentatives, as Mitford and I had given the draft of a notifica- 
tion to our Satsuma friends, and there was also my private 
understanding with Tosa on that subject. The Aidzu 
soldiers at the fort said that Satsuma men had been found in 
the castle in disguise, and that there even were some amongst 
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i's drilled troops; cunning devils they must have been 
if all we heard was true. 

Accordingly on February 2, the chief went away to Sdgo 
to arrange for HJd.S. ^' Battler " to convey Locock to Yol^ 
hama, where he was to be in the charge of the Legatioiiy and 
also for his own temi>orary withdrawal to Kdb£. About half- 
past eight in the morning we saw from the vice-oonsulate a 
puff of white smoke ascend in the direction of the c^stie, 
followed by dense clouds of Uack smoke. The report soon 
spread that the castle was on fire, and so it was in fact. Alter 
breakfast Locock and I took forty of the 2/ix guard, with 
Bruce and Bradshaw, and went off to see the fire and find 
out whether our Legation had been burnt. We marched along 
the bank of the river to the Kidbashi gate of the oastle, and 
turning in there, found that the granaries and the hommaru 
(inner circle) had been set on fire, but no one could tell us by 
whom this bad been done. The wind was blowing from tli^ 
north, and sparks had spread the conflagration to some of the 
huts previously occupied by the drilled troops on the south 
side. We walked round to Tama-tsukuri, where v^e found 
that the Legation buildings were being plundered by people 
of the lowest class. We pursued some of them, but were 
not in time to put an end to the devastation. All the furni- 
ture had been destroyed, and the godown sacked. Unfor- 
tunately this contained Mitford's beautiful itagtre, which had 
no doubt been carried off. There was an immense crowd in 
front of the castle, and men were pouring in and out of the 
gates, but they offered no opposition to us, and did not stone 
us as we might have expected them to do. The mob had, 
of course, destroyed the ofiBMual residence of the governors as 
far as was possible. 

We got back to the vice-consulate about mid-day, and 
found there Endo, who had already returned troai his 
mission. He said that two or three hundred of the Chdshifi 
folk were already in the castle, and that an official had been 
left behind to hand the place over to Owari, but the flames 
broke out before the ceremony could be completed. Whether 
the fire was started by the rabble or by Reiki's followers he 
did not know. The only imperialists who had yet arrived 
were Chdshiii men. 

About two o'clock we left the foreign settlement in a life- 
boat with Locock and Wilkinson, who were to be embarked 
on board H.M.S. ^^ Battler " and proceed to Yedo. Half- 
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way down the river we met the steam-launch, -with two other 
large boats, bringmg the chief and Captain Stanhope of 
H.M.S. ** Ocean," who, seeing what they took to be a general 
conflagration of all Ozaka, had come to take ns away and 
haul down the flag. How angry I was! We were not in 
the slightest danger, either of being attacked by the victors 
or from the burning of the castle, and I would have answered 
with my life for the safety of every person left with me. 
Had I not received repeated assurances from Satsuma, Tosa 
and Chdshiii that our Legation would be respected. However, 
there was no help for it ; orders had to be obeyed. We found 
jgreat difficulty in procuring barges, and had to send the 
steam-launch out to seize as many as we wanted. We 
secured three, into which we packed everything, including 
the vice-consul's furniture; the archives and the baggage of 
the 2/ix having been already started off. Everything was 
got away by haJf-past six, and we eventually crossed the bar 
in safety. The steam-launch, in which I was, grounded three 
times, and finally stuck fast, but Captain Bullock of H.M.S. 
" Serpent " fetched me off in his gig. Willis, who, with the 
safe containing the Legation funds, was in a boat towed by 
the ^^ Serpent's " pinnace, did not get on board till midnight. 
Then she took all the barges in tow, and steamed over to 
Bidgo. 

Next morning we landed there, and got the baggage on 
shore. Most of the party found accommodation at the 
consulate. I took possession of the district administrator's 
house, which had been occupied by some custom-house 
officers. The caretaker objected. I insisted however that 
as we had been turned out of Ozaka by the BakvrfUf we had 
the best right in the world to the abandoned accommodation 
of the Bakurfu^a officials. So I had my baggage carried in 
and set up house there. Our chief had quartered himself at 
the consulate, and the other five foreign representatives, 
French, Dutch, American, North-German and Italian, occu- 
pied the custom-house, a large two-storeyed building in 
foreign style, which the officials would otherwise have set on 
fire to prevent it falling into the hands of the victors. The 
governor, an old acquaintance of ours named Shibata, had 
chartered the steamer ^^ Osaka " at $500 a day (say £100) 
to convey himself and his staff back to Tedo, whither he 
started the Beaoe afternoon. 

Satsuma's man Godai, I learnt, had gone to Ozaka the 
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preTknis nig^ or eariy that moming, in order to aasme 
diiet that he might safely remain there, but of oouxse he ca 
too late. The next thing one heard was that it had b 
intended to declare Keiki a rebel if he did not withdraw 
troops from Ozaka, Eidto and other points between the t 
cities, and that Satsoma, GeishiA, ChdahiA and Tosa w 
charged with the doty of nsmg force to compel obedienot 
he refused to listen to the advice offered to him by Echu 
and Owari in the first place. This seemed to explain 
hasty flight, bat from any point of view, Enropean as n 
as Japanese, it was disgracefol. After informing the dip 
matic representatives that he regarded hknself as chaq 
with the direction of foreign affairs, the only farther intm 
tion they received from his officials was that he (x>uld 
Ibnger protect the Legations, but he never so much as hint 
that he was about to abscond. I was also informed that 
was intended to invite the ministers to Ej6to, and Keiki h 
been ordered to transmit the invitation to thooi, which 
course he omitted to do. In fact the policy of the Tdk 
gawa government from the very beginning of their relatic 
with the outer world of Europe had been to keep foreign 
from coming in contact with the Kidto party; and in f 
they were heartily assisted by Roches, the Frendi IGiust 
I well recollect hbw, when we went to the castle to see Kc 
after his retirement from Kidto, some of the commission 
for foreign affairs jeered at me, sajring, *^ Of course you n 
expect to get to Kidto, but don't be too sure,'* or words 
that effect. 

A report having been circulated that somebody, eiti 
Satsuma or Tokugawa people, were going to blow up 1 
martello tower wUch stood at the end of the dry river I 
between Hidgo and Kdbi, boats were sent from H.lf 
•' Ocean,'* the French flagship ^'Laplace " and the " 
the door was locked and the key taken away. 
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CHAFFER XXVI 

THE BIZEN AFFAm 

ON February 4, Bizen troops were passing through 
K6b^ from the early morning, and about two o'clock 
in the afternoon the retinue of one of their hard shot 
an American sailor who had crossed the street just in front, 
which according to Japanese ideas was an insult that 
deserved mortal chastisement. After that they attempted 
the life of every foreigner whom they met, but fortunately 
without any serious results. What at a later time became 
the foreign settlement was then an open plain ; at the upper 
edge of it ran the high road, and as the Bizen people passed 
along they suddenly opened fire, apparently from breech- 
loaders. Then every foreigner was seen scurrying across the 
plain for safety. The American marines immediately started 
in pursuit, our guard of 2/ix was called out, and some French 
sailors were landed. Half of our guard under Bruce were 
despatched to occupy the entrance from K6b£ into the 
foreign quarter, and tiie other half followed in pursuit. On 
readbiing the Ikuta-gawa stream-bed, at the eastern extremity 
of the plain, we perceived the Bizen men marching in close 
colunm about 000 or 700 yards ahead, so we passed through 
the gap in the river bank and opened fire. There were at 
least half-a-dozen civilians with us, all armed with rifles, who 
likewise fired. Willis, Mitford and I had only our revolvers. 
At the first volley from our side, the enemy turned into a 
field by the side of the road, and fired at us from below a 
bank. On our returning their fire, they all took to flight. 
We pursued them, every now and tlien firing at one or other 
who had failed to get under cover, but finally they took to 
the hills and disappeared completely. Sir Harry, followed 
by his mounted escort of ex-policemen, galloped some dis- 
tance down the road in the direction of Nishinomiya, but was 
unable to catch sight of the foe. If any of them had suffered 
from our fire, he must have been carried off by his comrades. 
Willis found an old peasant wonum lying by a bank with a 
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bollct wound tliroiigii botii ankles, wimn he brao^bft bi 

and cored of her hurt. Then we took pasoner m wretd 

porter, who escaped with his life fay a moe mirade^ for 

least fifteen revolver shots woe &ed at hkn at close c|iiart 

as he rose from his place of conceabncnt, witiioiit hm leuti f l 

a sim^ wooncL We opened tht baggage widcb bad h 

dropped fay the fojptrves, fant found nothing' of ▼afase^ oi 

three smaD weapons, representing a cross bet w een a mat 

lock and a howitxer, and a few carpenters' toob. Prom i 

porter, whom we kd home as our pnsoDSt ^iw aacertaii 

that the detachment consisted of two l^Ben koHly, 1k£dM '. 

and Hiki Tat^waki, who were on their way wtdi mboat i 

men to reiof orce the garrison of Nishinomiya, and tiiat so 

of them had remained bdxind at GGogo. On lettmi ing 

the settlement we fixmd a qoantity more baggage ^wfaieh I 

been dropped in Kflbe by the men whom Btace had iai 

cepted. Se ntries woe then posted along tiie main street 

Kdhi as far as tht first barrier gate, whoe a strong guard i 

stationed with a howrtxer. A line of sentries was also dra 

" romid the north and east sides of tiie plain. Fraoi some 

these, who were Americans, saih>rs or marines, an mTmimw i 

raised about ten o'dodL Great alacrity was displayed 

the naval people; field pieces were landed and nnmben 

small-arms men. After all, no enemy made his appeazai 

to justify so great a stir being made. I propoaed to 

Harry that we should issue a manifesto declaring tiiai 

Bizen's people did not satisfactorily explain tiieir b^iavk 

the foreign powe r s would make it a quarrel with Japan a 

whole. He induced his coDeagoes to agree to this, am 

started our prnoner bai^ to his people with a copy, tbm 

I did not feel much confidence in its readiing its destinati 

About half-past one, a hundred ChMuft men sent down 

the protection of KShi and Hidgo agunst Tokugawa troi 

arrived just outside our post in tibe middle of the vSIa 

and were within an ace of being fired cm by oar gna 

Loddly I came up at the moment, and went to an inn 

which they had billeted their rank and file, to arrange ti 

they should w ithdra w, which they did very readily. 

During the afternoon, four steamers belonging to Chikiia 
Kurum^, Uwajima, and one it was thoo^ to the Td 
gawa, were seized at Kidgo and Kfib^, to hold as 
" material guarantee.^ 

The morning of Fefaraary 5 brou^it me again an invi 
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tion irom Yoshii to visit him at Ozaka and talk over 
but it was impossible, for I had too much on my hands. The 
*< Whampoa," a steamer belonging to Glover & Co., of Naga- 
saki, had arrived, and a rumour was invented and spread 
that she was conveying 800 Satsuma troops, so I was sent 
off in a boat to stop their landing. There was not a single 
Satsuma man on board. Some men of Awa in Shikoku had 
decamped in boats from Hidgo, and our people pursued them, 
but as they were only a few in number and very miserable in 
appearance, they were not molested. We th^ issued pro- 
ckunations, with the wording of which I was entrusted, 
explaining why we had seized the steamers, a second exhort- 
ing the people to go quietly about their business, and a third 
announcing that all unarmed persons would be allowed to 
pass our posts. About one o'clock a Dutchman (appro- 
priately enough in accordance with popular notions) raised an 
alarm that the Japanese were advancing to the attack. The 
report spread as far as the quarters of the Foreign Represen- 
tatives at the custom-house, where von Brandt was making a 
great fuss about a body of at least three hundred armed men 
that he asserted were menacing Kdb6 from the hills close by 
on the north side. I had a look at them through his glass, 
and certainly saw men, but if they were armed, I was sure 
they were friendly Chdshifli men. So I got leave to take 
Lieutenant Gurdon of H.M.S. ^^ Ocean " with ten men, and 
we started out to explore, and to paste up our proclamations 
wherever we found one of Chdshiii's. The only people on the 
hills turned out to be peasants. The Chdshiii troops were 
billeted at Shdfukuji, a large temple, or Buddhist monastery, 
about two miles away among the hills, so it was manifest that 
they were keeping their engagement to us. We marched 
through Hidgo, and pasted a copy of our first notification 
on the door of the Bizen official hotel (honjin), and the whole 
series of four on the house where their troops had passed the 
night of the 4th. Having accomplished all this, we returned 
to relieve the anxiety of our felk>w foreigners. 

Just as I got back I met Yoshii and Terashima, who had 
come down to have a talk. The chief gave them a short 
interview, at which he advised them to send off at once and 
get the Mikado's messengers to come down with their noti- 
fication to the Foreign Representatives. They wanted him to 
let 800 Satsiuna troops pass through our lines, but he refused, 
on the ground that as we did not know anything officially 
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bom the Mikado, we could not recognize Satsmna as acl 
under His Majesty's orders. So they agreed to faring tl 
men into Hidgo by another route. Then I went off with tl 
to their honjin at Hidgo, and they told me a good deal at 
the course of recent events. Theirs had been a oontini] 
course of victory from the very first, for being like *^ rat 
a bag/' they had to fight hard for their lives, and were o 
pelled to be victorious. At Fushimi they had had m despei 
fight, but after that they pressed on and drove the Tokogi 
forces into Yodo. This place, as well as the long bridge c 
the river, was fired by the retreating troops. Aidzu's i 
fought very bravely. The plan of ^le Bakur-fu -wbs to 
the Satsuma and Chdshifli soldiers engaged with Aidzu t 
the Shinrgen-gunU (a body of armed samurai recently raise 
and then to creep round to the imperialist right with 
drilled infantry and seize Kidto. Higo too was only wait 
for signs that Satsuma was getting the worst of it, in or 
to seize the palace, but now he was very humble. 1 
number of Satsuma and Chdshifli men actually engaged y 
about 1500, the remainder being employed in the defence 
the city. Anyhow, as the roads to be held were very narrt 
large bodies could not have been employed to any advanta 
They loaded their field-pieces with bags of bullets, wb 
did great execution on the enemy. About twenty Satsu 
men were kiUed, and the entire list of casualties did 
exceed 150. They took a good msny prisoners, and captu 
numbers of guns and small arms, etc. T6dd's defection i 
a great help to the imperialists. His men had been fig^t 
against them, but when the Mikado's standards, the sun 
gold on a red ground and the moon in silver, were display 
they lost heart and changed sides. Another of their adv 
tages was their good skirmishing. Ninnaji no Miya, a pri 
of the blood, also known as Qmura no gosho, was the gc 
mander-in-chief . They anticipated that all the clans as 
as Hakon£ would submit, and that Sendai would join th< 
ELishiii already showed signs of a desire to come to terms, f 
Ogaki had submitted, as indeed had nearly all the other el; 
who had fought, with the exception of Aidzu. They a 
that Iwashita, Gotd and Higashi-Kuz6, the latter one of i 
five runaway court nobles, were to come down to Kdb£ 
conmiunicate the Mikado's proclamation to the foreign rep 
sentatives. It would be the desire of the new govemm< 
to show perfect impartiality in its relations with fore 
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states, but as the English had been the good friends of the 
Kidto party, they would always be regarded with particularly 
grateful and amicable feelings. I remained with Yoshii and 
Terashima till half-past ten in the evening. They seemed to 
admit that we had acted within our rights in seizing the 
steamers, and while I was with them they wrote and 
despatched long letters to their own people at Ozaka, explain- 
ing the affair and enclosing our notification. They also 
wrote up to Kidto urging that no time should be lost in 
despatching the Mikado's messengers with the announc^nent 
to the foreign ministers. 

Early on the morning of the 6th Satsuma troops came over 
from Nishinomiya in large boats, and were landed at Hidgo, 
in accordance with our agreement of the previous day. 

Some retainers of Omura in Hizen, Watanab^ Noboru and 
Fukuzaka Kdzd, came to inquire about our intentions with 
regard to their steamer whidi had been seized, and was now 
held by the French. The steamer belonged to Uwajima, and 
was only borrowed by Omura for this trip. So I gave them 
copies of our manifesto against Bizen, and another one 
explaining why the steamers were seized, and they declared 
themselves quite convinced that we had acted rightly. Our 
bluejackets however and the Americans and French also, 
were getting us a bad name by committing aU sorts of petty 
pilfering. 

I went to call on Katano, commander of the Chdshiii 
troops, who said that the two Bizen hard had gone to Ozaka 
or Kidto, he did not know which, after the affray on the 4th, 
the rank and file remaining behind. 

It was on February 7th that the Mikado's messenger, 
Higashi-Kuz6, accompanied by Iwashita, Terashima and ltd, 
with a small retinue, arrived at Hidgo in a little steamer 
belonging to Geishifi. As soon as I received the note inform- 
ing me of this, I wmt over to the chief, on whom devolved the 
ta^ of seeing his colleagues, and arranging with them the 
place and hour of meeting. Apparently they were greatly 
annoyed, especially the French Minister, at finding them- 
selves as it were ignored, and that their Ejnglish colleague / 
had thus become the channel of communication between the 
Mikado and themselves. They tried to pump him about the 
contents of the nnperial message, but he did not tell them 
even the little he knew. It having been decided that the 
interview should take place at the custom-house at noon on 
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preter (who was a Tokngawa man) then made a wilful mis- 
take by representing the envoy to say that ^^ if all the people 
submitted to the Mikado, he would be able to govern the 
country," whereas he really said, " the people will all submit 
to the Mikado as a natural consequence of his taking the 
reins," as we ascertained on repeating the question. With 
regard to the Bizen affray, the Mikado's government under- 
took to protect the lives and property of foreigners at Kdb^for 
the future, and to satisfy the demands of the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives for the punishment of Bizen. On these conditions, 
it was agreed that the marines and bluejackets should be 
withdrawn to the ships, and the steamers released. Ozaka 
was not as yet perfectly quiet, but normal conditions would 
soon be restored, and foreigners would be formally invited to 
return there. On the part of the Mikado's government the 
envoy desired to know whether the Foreign Representatives 
would report the announcement to their governments and 
proclaim it to their people. This was tantamount to asking 
for ^^ recognition." Roches became very angry, and said : 
" We must not throw ourselves upon the necks of these 
people," whereupon the Italian Comte de la Tour and the 
German von Brandt raised their voices against him, and 
replied that so far from doing anything of the sort we had 
waited till they came to seek us (not knowing, of course, of 
our secret negotiations at the Satsuma yashiki in Ozaka). 
On this, everyone said he would report to his government, 
and that satisfied the envoy. A great deal of desultory 
conversation went on while he was waiting for the gunboat 
to convey him back to Hidgo, but on no particularly impor- 
tant topic. ltd said to me tiiat it was all right about our 
going to Kidto, that there would be no difficulty. I pre- 
tended to be indifferent, though in truth I was very eager to 
get a view of the city and its famous buildings, from which 
foreigners had been so jealously excluded for over two 
centuries. 

Next day Higashi-Kuz£, at his own request, went to visit 
H.M.S. " Ocean.^^ 

A joint note was sent in to him demanding reparation for 
the Bizen offence, namely a full and ample apology and the 
capital punishment of the officer who gave the order to fire. 
The ministers, and especially M. Roches, insisted that the 
fact that they were under &re increased the gravity of the 
offence — as if their presence there could have been Imown to 
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the Bizen troops passing through on the march. ltd seemed 
to think that ihe government would agree to make the Bizen 
hard perform harakiri. He said t^t Chdshiii had relin- 
quished to the Mikado the territories he had conquered in 
Kokura (on the south side of the strait of Shimonosdki) and 
in the province of Iwami. Katsura {i.e. Kido) and ltd 
wanted him to go much farther, and resign to the Mikado 
all his lands, retainers and other possessions, except so much 
as might be required for the support of his household. If all 
the daimi68 would do this, a powerful central government 
might be formed, which was impossible with tiie existing 
system. Japan could not be strong as long as it was open 
to every didmid to withdraw his assistance at his own 
pleasure, and each prince to drill his troops after a different 
fashion. It was the story of the North German Con- 
federation over again; the petty sovereigns must be 
swallowed up by some bigger one. The daimi&$ of 
Matsuyama and Takamatsu in Shikoku, who were partizans 
of the Tokugawa, would be destroyed, and their territories 
imperialized. Tosa was charged with the execution of this 
measure, having offered to undertake the duty. It was 
probable that Him^ji, a few miles west of Hidgo, would also 
be attacked by the imperialists. 

A notification, signed by Iwashita, ltd and Terashima, as 
officers of the Foreign Department, was placarded about the 
town, informing the people that the Mikado would observe 
the treaties, and enjoining on them proper behaviour towards 
foreigners. It was given out that Roches, with his interpreter 
Shiwoda, would leave that evening for Europe, Baron Brin, 
the secretary, remaining in charge. The official declaration 
made the day before by the Kidto envoy had quite thrown him 
on his beam-ends, and he could not bear to stand by and see 
his policy turn out a complete failure. His intention was to 
proceed first to Yokohama, where I suspected that he would 
try to rehabilitate his reputation as a diplomatist by scmie of 
his artful tricks. However, he thought better of this idea, 
and remained in Japan until matters shaped themselves so 
that he could accept the Mikado's invitation to Kidto, and 
so decently recognize the new political arrangements. The 
other ministers behaved very correctly, having very little to 
do but to follow Parkes' lead. 

The foreign ministers had another interview on February 
10 with Higashi-Euz^, who was accompanied by Iwashita 
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and 6otd. They told lis that ltd was to act temporarily as 
superintendent of customs and governor of the town of Kdb£. 
It seemed curious, we thought, that a man of certainly not 
very high rank should be tiiought fit for this double post, 
and that the conmion people should be ready to obey him, 
but the Japanese lower classes, as I noted in my diary, had 
a great api>etite for being governed, and were ready to submit 
to any one who claimed authority over them, especially if 
there aj^ared to be a military force in the background. ltd 
had the great reconmiendation in his favour that he spoke 
English, a very uncommon Japanese accomplishment in 
those days, especially in the case of men concerned in the 
political* movement. It would not be difficult, owing to the 
submissive habits of the people, for foreigners to govern 
Japan, if they could get rid of the two-sworded dass, but 
the foreigners who were to do the governing should all of 
them speak, read and write the Japanese language, other- 
wise they would make a complete failure of their under- 
taking. But as the samurai were existent in large numbers, 
the idea was incapable of realization. Looking back now in 
1919, it seems perfectly ludicrous that such a notion should 
have been entertained, even as a joke, for a single moment, 
by any one who understood the Japanese spirit. 

Gotd was to proceed to Kidto with the joint note about the 
Bizen business, and there was every reason to expect that the 
court would agree to the infliction of the capital sentence, 
but they would probably desire to let the hard Hiki Tat^waki 
perform harakiri instead of having him decapitated. At 
least that was what I heard privately from my Japanese 
friends, who also asked that, until the question was finally 
disposed of, foreigners should abstain from visiting Nishino- 
miya, where Bizen men were stationed. Everjrthing was 
now reported to be quiet at Ozaka, and we looked forward 
to returning there in a few dajrs. 

Gotd EifijirA, as he had called himself previously, now 
resumed his real name of Nakai, and was attached to the 
Foreign Department. He was a very cheery and gay per- 
sonality, always ready for any kind of fun and jollity, and 
when an entertainment had to be got up, it was to him that 
its organization and conduct were entrusted. In this way 
he earned the nickname of Gaimushd no taikomochif '^ jester 
of the Foreign Dei)artment.'' 

On the 11th, HigashirKuz6 with his staff came to the 
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oonnlate to talk busmen with Sir Hany and tod Bnodt, 
a talk widch lasted three hours. We exhibited to them all 
the Treaties, Ccmventioiis and Agreements respecting the 
opening of the ports, aU of which had to be ccNifirmed by the 
diief minister for Foreign Affairs, Ninnaji no Miya, a prince 
<rf the Uood, in the name of the Mikado. There was much 
said by way of qaesticm and answer aboot the recent trans- 
actions at Ejdto, which ended in their iHt>mising to famish 
a detailed narrative, rebutting the statements made by 
Ogasawara Iki no Kami and other supporters of the f (Miner 
rSgime. The general conncil, which Keiki c<Hnplained had 
been violentiy anticipated by Satsoma, on^t to have nmt 
on December 15. The western daimids waited a considermUe 
time after this date, but none of tlie others arrived, so they 
were compelled to take action. The demands made on the 
Bakurfu were that, together with the governing power, they 
should surrender as much territory as would suiB&ce to main- 
tun that power. They estimated that 2,500,000 koku oi 
lands would then be left to the Tokugawa family, besides the 
territ<»ies of the fudai daiwids and most of the hatamoto. 
Tdnigawa had declined, but offered to surrender 800,000 
koku of lands, and to ccmtinue his subsidy for the suf^ort 
of the imperial establishment. When leaving Ki5to how- 
ever he had agreed to make the surrender demanded of him, 
though this was strenuously opposed by Aidzu and Kuwana. 
Then when Echizen and Owari came down to Ozaka, they 
invited him back to Kidto to conclude these arrangements, 
but it was never intended that Aidzu and Kuwana should 
fonn the van of his retinue, and that was how it happened 
that fighting ensued. At the date of this conversation nearly 
all the daindds west of Hakon6 had been reduced, or had 
given in their adhesion, or would soon be compelled by force 
to submit to the Mikado, and thus about seven out of the 
ei^at million koku of lands possessed by Tokugawa would be 
artuaUy in the hands of the Mikado. U Tokugawa then sub- 
mitted, he would be left peaceably with the remainder of his 
possessions. It was to be feared however that he would 
endeavour to regain what he had lost, and in that case the 
Mikado's party would destroy him. It was intended to 
despatch forces against him by the north-eastern road (i^diich 
passes through the provinces of Echizen and Kaga), by the 
central road through Shinshiii, and by the Tdkaid6. li 
Kamon no Kami of Hikon6 and later acUverents to the Ki6to 
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parly 'would be |>lace'd in tike veau of the imperial forces, in 
order that their fidelity might be tested. The daimids of the 
north had nothing to thank Tokngawa for, and there was no 
reason why they should support him. Awa had submitted, 
and was assisting in garrisoning Hi6go. Prisoners taken in 
Eidto during the recent fighting would be returned to their 
homes on the restoration of peace, instead of being put to 
death according to the ancient Japanese custom in civil war. 

We understood that the Mikado's party intended to call 
upon the Foreign Powers to observe strict neutrality. 

A report went about that Nambu Tahachird and Shiba- 
yama Ri6suk£, old friends of mine in the Satsuma yashiki 
at Tedo, had been put to death, the one by crucifixion the 
other by simple decapitation, and I felt that I should like to 
do something to avenge them, for to western minds the idea 
of taking the lives of prisoners was revolting. 

We heard that old Matsudaira Kansd, the retired datmid 
of Hizen, Mr Facing^both-ways as he was universally 
regarded, was expected to make his appearance shortly at 
Ki6to. Also that the governors of Nagasaki had departed, 
and that the town was occupied by Satsuma, Geishifi and 
Tosa, Hizen holding the batteries. 

The mail which reached us on February 18 brought a letter 
from Iki no Kami to Sir Harry very dq>lomatically framed, 
in which Keiki's failure to reach Kidto was attributed entirely 
to the machinations of Satsuma, and a hope was expressed 
that a momentary success on the part of the latter would not 
cause the violation of engagements of long standing. He 
entirely burked the question put to him by Locock, as to the 
course the chief should take in case the Mikado sent an envoy 
to the Foreign Representatives. The news came from home 
that Muk6yama,* had complained at the Foreign Office of 
Sir Harry having applied the title of '^ Highness " to the 
Tycoon instead of ** Majesty '' ; to this Lord Stanley replied 
that he understood there was a higher title than that of Denka 
in use in Japan, and that consequently Denka could not mean 
^^ Majesty,'' which was the highest designation applicable to 
any potentate. It was also a noteworthy fact that in this 
letter of Iki no Kami Heika (which is synonymous with 
^^ Majesty ") was reserved for the Queen, Denka being used 
of the Tycoon. As modem slang would have it, this was 
giving away the whole show. 

* Hayato no Sbd, who went to Europe f6r the French Exhibition of 1867. 
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Godm mad Tendmna csme to see me, sfter wfcicli tkey kad 
a ksDip talk with tbe dnef on politkal matters. Tbey taU 
bim that in three wedcs or a mcHitii's time affairs woold haie 
made safBeient pfogrcaa at Kidto to enable tile 
to invite the Famga Bepresentatrres thither in ovder to 
on friendly rdations. They also asked for the Ion of a 
sarg^eon to attend to tiieir woimded at KiAto. Tlie chief 
leptied that the aHeriation of stiffrrin g in the case of any 
hnman being was always a pleasare, and that as tiie Legatkm 
doctor had kwked after the woonda of Aidzn wai^ no objee^ 



tion eoold exist to his treating the hnrts of others ; but his 
consent woold depend upaa tiie nature of the reply tbt 
ministers received about the Bizen affair, "nie qnestion of 
the Legation retoming to Osaka was mooted, and Baddhist 
temples were offered far oar accoimnodatifin as the boikfings 
wfaidi we had occiq>ied behind the c^utle had been too nrach 
knodced about to be fit far a residence; but tins woold not 
matter nradl, as tiiey woold be occiq>ied only temporarily. 
Godai and Terashima were very amdoas that I, and I alcMK, 
should virit Osaka at once. (En tad I believed I could have 
gone anywhere that I liked, for instance to KiSto the next day, 
by only expressing a widu) Godai wanted to boy an "RwigKA 
man-of-war with which to attadc Tedo; it was a cnrioos 
notion that we had HJf . ships far sale. I advised them to 
get their Note demanding neutrality on the part of all Foreign 
Powers sent in at once, because then they could reqi^st the 
American Minister to pr eve nt the *' Stonewall Jackson ^ 
being delivered to the Tokugawm people, as well as the two 
iron-clads from France which were expected. Godai said 
furt her that IJydsugi and Satakd, two dahnids of IMwa pro- 
vince, had asked to have the duty of chastising Aidzu 
entrusted to them, and their request had been granted. 

Next day they brouj^ Notes from Higashi-Kuz^ enclosing 
copy of tl^ instructions he had received from Dat^ 13^0 no 
Kami (Uwajima) and San]6 San^yoshi (one of the fugitive 
court noMes) accepting <m behalf of tiie Mikado's government 
tiie terms of settlement of the Bizen affair laid down by the 
Foreign Bepresentatives, namely the capital punishment of the 
officer who had given the order to fire on foreigners and the 
iqx>logy. The ministers expressed themselves gratified witii 
^e prompteess of the reply, which was received twenty-four 
hours before tiie expiration of the delay accorded. They said 
they would wiut throe or four days for the letters of apology 
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and for the announcement of detailed arrangements for carry- 
ing out the execution. Godai and Terashuna stated that if 
Bizen were to refuse to surrender the officer, the Mikado's 
troops would compel obedience. l%ey also brought a Note 
from Ninnaji no Miya, ratifying the Treaties and all subse- 
quent engagements in the name of the Mikado, and notifying 
his own appointment as Chief Administrator of Foreign 
Affairs, with Dat^, Sanjd and Higashi-Kuzd as his assistants. 
There was also a Note demanding strict neutrality on the part 
of the British Government and its subjects, and a like Note 
to each of the other Representatives. Facsimiles of the 
Mikado's notification to the Treaty Powers were also handed 
to those of the ministers who had not yet received it. l%e 
request for Willis to go to Ki6to to treat the wounded was 
repeated and granted, and a proposal made by myself to 
accompany him was accepted with alacrity. 

News was received that day from Nagasaki that the with- 
drawal of the governor Eawadzu Idzu no Kami had been 
quietly effected on the night of the 7th, and a provisional 
government formed on the following day of all the daimids^ 
agents in the port, thirteen clans in all. The direction of 
local affairs had been offered by the governor to Hizen and 
Chikuzen, but they declined undertaking such a responsibility 
without the co-operation of the other clans. All the sub- 
ordinate custom-house officials and interpreters, as well as 
500 troops raised at Nagasaki for defensive purposes, were 
taken over by the provisional government, so that the busi- 
ness of the port had not been interrupted for a single day. 
A few fires broke out, but were soon extinguished. 
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CHAPTER XXVli 

FIBST VISIT TO KIOTO 

THE next day was taken up with our preparations for 
Kidto, including the pnrdiase of sufficbnt stores for 
a fortni^t. Saionji Tukiy^ of Uwajima called, and I 
offered him a passage to Ozaka in the gunboat which was to 
convey Willis and myself to the starting-point of our journey. 
A Satsuma man named Oyama Tasuk^,* whom I had known 
in Tedo, came to announce himself as conmiander of oar 
escort. That European surgical skill was very necessary for 
the treatment of the wounded can be seen from the &ict I 
find recorded in one of my letters home, that the Japanese 
surgeons had sewn up all the gunshot wounds, and some of 
their patients died from this cause. The prospect of visiting 
the city from which foreigners had been rigidly excluded ever 
since "Uie ports were opened in 1859 was enticing, especially 
as we were now being invited thither by the very people iidio, 
we were told by the Tycoon's officials, had all along tried to 
keq> us out. 

Sir Harry was now in high spirits and in very good temper. 
We had no more of the interviews with Japanese officials at 
which he used strong language, and interpreting for him, 
which used to be a painful duty, was changed into a labour 
of love. Success medces a man kind, and certftinly Sir Blurry 
had been successful. By the departure of the French Minister 
he became the doyen of the diplomatic body, and the rest of 
his , colleagues followed his lead with perfect unanimity, for 
they had begun to see that his policy was the right one to 
adopt. It was his influence that induced his colleagues to 
join him in issuing declarations of neutrality in the conflict 
between the Mikado and the Tycoon, which among other 
things prevented the delivery to the latter of the American 
iron-clad ram ^^ Stonewall Jackson," bought with Japanese 
money. These declarations were subsequent to the departure 

* Afterwardi Field-Manhal Oyama, Commander-m-chief in Mandmria in 
190M in the Rimo-Ji^E>aneie War. 
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of M. Roches to Yokohama, and while his secretary Raron 
Rrin was in charge of the French Legation. 

We started about nine o'clock in the morning of February 
16 on board the gunboat '^ Cockchafer/' having in our train 
Noguchi, a boy-pupil named Tetsu, one of my Japanese escort 
named Matsushita, and Willis' servant the faithful Sahei* 
Off the Ozaka bar we found the Satsuma steamer ^^Keangsoo" 
and another engaged in disembarking a large body of troops. 
On landing at tiie city we found lodgings had be^ taken for 
us at a Ruddhist temple close to a burnt Satsuma yaahiki 
called Takamatsu, and no sooner had we seated ourselves 
than a messenger arrived, in the person of Koba Dennai's 
secretary, to ask us to stop two or three days in Ozaka so 
that Willis might see some men who were ill of fever, and 
that boats to convey us up the river were not obtainable. 
We replied that Willis had not made any preparations for 
treating fever patients, and had brought appliances for 
wounds only; that we supposed boats were as numerous at 
Ozaka as they had been before the recent fighting up-river, 
and that we could not understand this delay being interposed, 
after we had been so urged and hurried by Iwashita and 
Terashima, who had wishedTus to start even a day earlier than 
we had found possible. So the secretary went out, and 
Yasuk6 after him. They stayed away a whole hour, and we 
came to the conclusion that the permission to bring us into 
Kidto had been revoked, resolving to return to K6h6 rather 
than waste our time at Ozaka. At four o'clock Oyama 
returned, bringing with him an old, ugly, mis-shapen fellow 
named Ijichi Sh6]i, who appeared to be one of the Satsuma 
generals. After bestowing on us a vast quantity of compli- 
mentary phrases, this individual brought out in a jerky St 
Vitus' dance sort of way the same sort of excuses as had been 
made by Koba's secretary. To this we returned the same 
answer as before, with the addition that if they found it 
inconvenient to receive us in Kidto, we would go back at once 
to K6b6. This decided attitude induced Ijichi to give orders 
at once for boats to be got ready, and we then went off to 
see the castle ruins. There was a notice at the front gate 
refusing entrance to any but Satsuma and Ch6shiii men, but 
as we had one of the former clan with us we found no difiBiculty 
in gaining access. Passing through the gate we came upon 
a wide scene of desolation. The white-plastered towers and 
wall of the inner moat were gone ; all the barracks and towers 
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of die outer waD to the ffnth likewise ; only the stones of tiie 
gateway to the T%fat lenuuned. We passed into the hanumarm 
or kttpf tfarough the gateway caiistaicted with huge blocks 
d stone, the largest measaiiDg 42 by 16 feet and 85 by 18 feci. 
Nothing was left but the masonry, giving somewhat oi the 
look of the aneioit Greek Cydopean walls of llryns. The 
magniftpQit palace itself had disamwared; aU that there was 
to show wbm it had once stood was a level surface €»vered 
with half-calcined tiles. The way to the foundation tower of 
the tenshi remained dear, and we mounted to the summit. 
Hare in the exfoliation <rf the sUmes were traces oi a ionner 
ccmflagration ; a plaster wall built right round had escaped 
not only the flames, bat also the ezplosicm of the great maga- 
zine dose underneath. Four doors in this wall gave on to 
the outer pan^iet, from which the view oi the river, with its 
three great bridges, winding tlfkx>ugfa the city to the sea, and 
the hiUs on the further side of the bay surpassed anything I 
had ever seea* In the o^KMite direction the stream could 
be distinguished here and there as it mieandered through the 
fidds down from FushimL The interior of the castle had 
been completely destroyed, with the ezcepti<m of a few rows 
of store-houses, iK^ch had escaped throu^ being situated to 
windward of the flames. The three concentric walls of 
masonry, including the one from which we looked, reminded 
one d the appearance that West's Tower of Babel would have 
presented if viewed from above. We sounded tl^ well, 
whence is drawn the famous d-gonrstit, or golden water, and 
found the depth to be 140 feet. Issuing again from the gate 
at the bas&«of the ten$hi, we came upon a quantity of burnt 
armour and helmets piled up round a store-house which the 
flames had spared ; some had been mdted by the violent heat 
into an irr^;ular mass of metal. There were also piles of 
thousands of matchlock barrels, with a few rifles among them. 
Curious to see what had become of our temporary l^ration 
buildings, we took our way out of the ruined Tamatsukuri 
gate. The whole place, excepting the houses that had been 
occupied by Mitferd and myself, was level with the ground, 
and even they had been gutted so cmnpletely by the rabble 
as to be quite beyond the possibility of repair. It was a 
melancholy si^t. 

On returning to our lodging we found Godai, who with 
many profuse apologies conducted us to a house dose by 
which was better fitted for inhabitation by human beings« 
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He explained that we could not start for Kidto before the 
following morning. From what he said it appeared that 
delay in issuing tiie permission from the Imperial Court for 
our entrance into Kidto was caused hy Ninnaji no Miya's 
having unexpectedly gone there himself, but as he, Godai, 
had at once despatched a messenger, the pass would be 
received at Fushimi the next evening before our arrival there. 
This arrangement being accepted by us, sakS and its accom- 
paniments were ordered in, and half-a-dozen singing girls 
attended to help us pass away the time. 

February 17, at ten o'clock in the morning, saw us start 
in a houseboat from the stairs below the burnt Satsuma 
yashiki* The party, seven in number, included our merry 
friend Oyama, and another officer in command of a guard 
for our protection. Although we had only just breakfasted, 
8ak£ end various dishes were soon introduced, and the enter- 
tainment was repeated all through the day at short intervals. 
It was a fine morning, and the scenery was as beautiful as on 
the previous occasion in May, when Willis, Wirgman and I 
had made the same journey. Conversation naturally turned 
for the most part on the incidents of the recent fighting. The 
Tokugawa forces had been pressing all day along the Toba 
road until four o'clock, when they made an attempt to force 
the Satsuma position. The attack was met Ey a steady fire 
from a field-piece planted in the middle of the path (for the 
so-called road was very little wider), and from three others 
in position on the left, while troops concealed in the brush- 
wood opened on them with musketry. This unexpected 
reception threw the Tokugawa men into confusion; and they 
retired precipitately leaving numbers of dead and wounded 
on the ground. The imperialists at Fushimi, on hearing the 
sound of firing in the direction of Toba, from which place 
they were about a mile distant, attacked the Tycoon's troops 
as tiiiey formed outside the governor's residence, and the fight- 
ing lasted till the middle of the night. The officers on the 
Tycoon's side set the example of flight, and their men could 
not resist the temptation, so that the rout became general. 
After Yodo was passed no more fighting occurred on the road 
to Ozaka. At Hirakata the drilled infantry broke into the 
storehouses of the townspeople who had run away, and dis- 
guised themselves in the finest garments they could find; 
other townspeople pursued the marauders and killed six of 
them. 
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We pmmed WmAwim at tom^ but did not nmeh our hoid i 
Foriiiiiii tiD mktnight, Todo was hokiiiis hb old post m 
Yamarafcij and KaJgA i wrupifd ffadrimntpu Dear old Yoab 
was at oor hotel to wdccaneiiBy and moee rc^Mctafafy dreaaD 
and fhaven than I had attn him for a lon^ time paat. ^ 
frah wappty of mJU was prodnrrd, and we kept up the eon 
ipcnatioa till past two in the morning. These late homs dii 
not prevent our being ready to start at ten o'eiock, eaeortei 
by a company at eigfaty-eigbi men. Large palanquins of tfa 
sort called kiri4t6 kago, that is ** with a Pank>wnm-woo( 
pole," used by penonages of the highest rank, had bea 
provided for as, bat Wilhs, who was 6 feet 8 hi^ and h^ b 
proportion, was not able to double hinwrif op inside, 
preferred to walk. The route lay throng Fnshimi for 
way, issuing on to the Tak£da road, fifteen feet wide, tfaei 
a s rmdrd to the tc^ of a dyke oonstrueted to keq> the rive 
within hmmds, iiusKd a fandge and so into the city id KiAto 
At a temple by the roadside we fdl in with Komatm, whi 
had ioDowed as from Foshimi, and by one o'clock we arrivei 
at Sft-kokn-ji, a Boddhist t^w*pl^ dose to the S^tg^pi^im yoshtk 
at the back of the inqicnal palace. Shinri no Taiyo, tfa 
Piinee of Satsaniat paid as a visit of weieome, aooompanin 
by his confidential adviser Saigft. After shaking hands witl 
as both, he sat down in a chair placed at theend<rftiie taU 
by the door, while we oeaqHcd chairs behind the table in i 
position of greater dignity. All his attendants sqoatted oi 
the floor. After the exchange of a lew oomplimcntar] 
w pe eti MT A he took his leave, and we accompanied him as fa 
as the door. The grrands of S&-kokn-]i were extensive, am 
well p^T»^^ with trees, the tenqplc itself a fine ^^•wipU q 
wood arcfaitectnre, the state apartments divided off fag 
qilendid gold paper screens decorated with landscapes h 
Indian ink, the coffered ceilingB fifteen ieet above the floor 
To snit the convenience <rf as westerners a table and diair 
had been provided, and a htxarioos least was served imme 
diately after the prince had taken his leave. In the after 
noon ¥^llis went to look after the woonded, while I took i 
walk down to the bookshops in SanjA-dtei, accompanied fa] 
an escort. It was not ontil I reached this point that tb 
popolace sf<infd to be rrrtain tibat I was a foreigner; on 
litUe boy asked whether I were not a native cf Loodioo. Thi 
Tokoga wa Castle of Nj]6 strndL me as insignificant comparec 
with many a fortress belonging to a small Fodai dotmio. li 
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was then occupied by the troops of Owari; the yashiki which 
had been the head-quaiteis of Aidzu as ndlitary governor of 
Kidto was tenanted by a few of Tosa's troops. The men who 
had accompanied me about the city took ths liberty of sitting 
down with us to dinner^ and showed great want of good 
manners. It was evident that they todc a departure from 
the polite social observances characteristic of the Japanese to 
be an evidence of what was held to be civilisation, t.e. in their 
own words hiraketa. 

Next day I went to atk Saig6 about the settlement of the 
Bizen affair. He replied that Hiki Tat^waki, the hard who 
was riding in the palanquin, could not be regarded as free 
from blame, and that he would be imprisoned in the charge 
of three dans. The oflhser who had been riding on horse- 
back would be executed. The Mikado's inspectors (kenshi) 
would attend, the senteiK^ would be pronounced, and a copy 
would be furnished to the foreign Representatives. After- 
wards the sentence and an account of the proceedings would 
be circulated throughout the country for the information and 
warning of others. Saig6 said tiiie Mikado's government 
hoped to be able to keep the whole of Japan in order, so as 
to prevent the necessity ever arising for foreigners to take 
the law into their own hands. I said that this view was 
shared by Sir Harry ; that in regard of the Bizen outrage he 
had felt confident thai; an envoy would be sent from the 
Mikado, and he had therefore resisted the solicitations of 
those around him, who had urged that a force should be 
despatched against the Bizen people at Nishinomiya ; he pre- 
ferred to leave the opportunity open to the Mikado. Saigd 
also explained the reference in the Mikado's proclamation 
regarding the observation of the treaties, to the '^ reform of 
abuses," to mean that the new government would propose 
a revision of those agreements. I mentioned three points on 
which changes were desirable, firstly, the residence of the 
foreign ministers being fixed at Yedo (for it was naturally 
supposed that the government of the country would in future 
be conducted from Kidto); secondly, the confinement of 
foreigners to a radius of ten n (245 miles) round treaty ports ; 
and thirdly, the circulation of all foreign coin throughout the 
country. While abolishing the ten ri limit, it should be made 
obligatory on a person travelling about the country to carry 
a passport signed either by the Minister or the Consul, and 
countersigned by the governor of the port from which he set 
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out. This last proposal was in &ct one made bjr 
Japanese themselves. 

In the afternoon we went to return the call of the Pri 
of Satsuma. As during his visit yesterday, he scare 
opened his lips, but Willis said that he had treated Sir Ha 
in the same way when he went to Kagoshima in 1866, i 
that it was supposed he was advised by his councillors not 
talk, lest he should make a fool of himself ; a probable tfaoi 
not very charitable explanation* We spent the afternoon 
exploring the city, which had been little more than h 
rebuilt ^h;er it was burnt in 1864 in the Chdshiii attack 
the Palace. 

Next day I went with Toshii to call on Gotd, to whon 
spoke about the Bizen affair. He told me pretty much 1 
same thing as Saigd, but less decisively. He talked 
executing tiie man who used his spear before the firing begi 
Then he discussed the new constitution, and said he despaii 
of getting a deliberative assembly, because the major 
would always be stupid and wrong-headed. I advised him 
make the experiment nevertheless ; if the members ran th 
heads against a block of stone, they would learn reason fn 
the blow. He seemed to favour the idea of governing bj 
junta composed of the prime minister and the cleverest m 
in the country, in default of one man of heroic mould, w 
should rule autocratically. Of course he included hhns 
among ^^ the cleverest men " (jinketsu). During this part 
our conversation Gotd had excluded Yoshii, as well as Saio: 
of Uwajima, who happened to be calling on him, and Tos 
expressed bJs annoyance to me afterwards at having be 
treated with so Uttle confidence. I pacified him by sayi 
that we had been discussing the settl^nent of the Biz 
affair. After these two were admitted some general conven 
tion ensued among th^n, from which I gathered that it Ti 
by no means decided as yet who was to be what, and tl] 
the chief men of the different clans found it difficult to mana 
each other, that mutual jealousy, and especially^'^jealousy 
Satsuma, prevented their pulling together. I gave them 
hint to use in revising the treaties, namely, the establishmc 
of mixed courts for trying cases between foreigners a 
Japanese, instead of deciding them according to the laws 
the defendant's nationality. I also called on Katsura (Ead^ 
but we did not meet till the next day, when he came to o 
lodging in company with a Chdshid naval captain nam 
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Shinagawa, who for some time past had been living in Kidto 
as a Satsuma man. Toshii also turned up, but the conversa- 
tion flagged until Willis came back from the hospital, and 
diuring lunch a heated argument arose as to the best way of 
preventing affrays from happening between Japanese and 
foreigners. Katsura and I had previously agreed that the 
Japanese Government should discuss the procedure with the 
foreign representatives; foreigners should be informed that 
to break through a procession is an offence in Japanese eyes, 
and Japanese on the other hand should be taught that tiiey 
must not use weapons, but simply arrest offenders and hand 
them over to their own authorities; further, that when a 
daimid^B train was to pass along a thoroughfare, constables 
from a mixed force of westerners and Japanese should be 
stationed to keep the road clear. Willis dissented from this 
view, and maintained that the only way to preserve the peace 
between foreign rowdies and Japanese bullies was to ke^ 
them apart, and to carry the high road round at the back 
outside K&b6. My argument against this, in which Katsura 
concurred, was that a change of road would give rise to a 
great deid more ill-will between the opposite nationalities 
than the murder of a few foreigners, and that from what we 
had hitherto seen in this country a little fighting would open 
the eyes of the Japanese and make us all better friends than 
before ; in fact, we held it was better to apply caustic at once 
than to let the disease linger on and attempt to cure each 
symptom as it presented itself. We did not settle the ques- 
tion, but I noted down what precedes as being a Japanese 
view. 

In the evening I went to call on Okubo Ichizd, a Satsuma 
kard, who was one of the councillors of the Home Department. 
Last year he and I had sent presents to each other, but had 
never met, so I wished to make his acquaintance. Instead of 
merely exchanging formalities, we had some interesting con- 
versation. He said that 7000 infantry were being sent 
forward UT^Lakonif and 5000 to a pass on the Nakasendd. 
Satsuma and Chdshiii were determined to prosecute the war, 
and perfect unammity prevaUed among the sanyo (coun- 
cillors). Even Echizen and Higo, who at first had been 
opposed to the employment of force, were now working hand- 
in-hand with the other clans. The daimid of Ogaki, who was 
a counciUor of the Finance Department, until recently an 
adherent of the Tokugawa, had expressed his hope that the 
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expedition against Tedo would soon be sent on its w 

Piobably the Mikado would accompany the anny in pers 

a step which would greatly weaken the rebels. He tiiou, 

that the return of M. Roches to France would have the efl 

of detennining the Tycoon to submit, as he would have 

one to rely on for material assistance. If he submitted, 

life might be spared, but Aidzu and Kuwana must lose tt 

heads. At Ozaka the discovery had been made of the di 

kept by a confidential adviser of Keiki's, in which the & 

hopes that had given rise to the expedition against Ki6to 

the end of last month were plainly expressed ; the other cL 

were represented as getting tired of Satsuma, and e' 

Ch6shiii to be divided into two parties, one for war the ot 

for peace; that Gotd Shdjird was inclined towards mak 

terms with the Shdgun, and that the Court desired to see I 

back in Kidto. But, said Okubo, Keiki was in too much 

a hurry, and now the whole situation had oomplet 

changed; those who previously had wavered were now c 

vinced of the JBafcu-/u's weakness, and were eager to be f 

in striking a blow at the Tokugawa. At his reques 

explained to him as well as I could the working of our exc 

tive government in combination with the parliament 

system, the existence of political parties and iJie election 

members of the lower house. The Bizen affair he said i 

pretty well settled, and his account agreed in the main ^ 

what Saigd and Gotd had told me. Next day howe 

there arrived a very peevish letter from the chief, comph 

ing that the Bizen business did not appear to be nearini 

settlement, that sufficient preparations had not been mculc 

Ozaka for the reception of the Foreign Representatives, t 

he doubted whether he would ever go there at all, and wind 

up by ordering Willis and myself to rejoin him by the 2 

at latest. This gave me one day more at Sadto, but it c 

siderably upset VHllis' arrangements, as he had calcula 

on a fortnight's stay. Okubo having called to return 

visit, and Yoshii also, I took the opportunity of urging 

them the necessity of settling Bizen at once. They rep] 

that they did not belong to the department concerned, 

undertook to see Gotd and Higashi-Kuz6, and repeat to tib 

what I had said. I had to go, but left Willis to await furt 

orders. On the 28rd Saigd came to say good-bye to me, i 

present me with two large rolls of red and white crape i 

two of gold brocade. He said there was no possibility of 
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carrjring back the final decision of the Bizen affair. When 
he was gone, Toshii came in ; he told me Sir Harry perfectly 
well understand the cause of the delay, and had consented to 
wait a week. A letter had gone from Higashi-Kuz£ to him, 
which had probably crossed his to me. The final decision 
would probably be arrived at on the morrow or the day after. 
Dat^ (Uwajima) and Gotd would go down next day to Ozaka, 
and Higashi-Kuz£ would follow with the sentences of the 
Bizen men as soon as they were made out. Both Saig6 
and Toshii begged that Willis would stay five or six days 
longer. 

The war news was that the town and territory of Euwana 
had submitted to the imperial messenger, but tibe retainers 
replied that they could not undertake for their prince, who was 
in Tedo, having accompanied Keiki thither. Everyone in 
Kidto hoped that the Tedo people would resist instead of 
peaceably submitting, for the western men were all ** spoiling 
for a fight.'* 

At three o'clock in the afternoon I therefore set out alone. 
It took me a long time to get through the city to the Goj6 
bridge, as I completed my sight-seeing as I went, and I did 
not reach Fushimi tiD dark. There I found Oyama's elder 
brother, who was Satsuma agent (ru^ut), and from words 
dropped by Notsu, the captain of my escort, I learnt that the 
orders to march on Tedo were expected to be issued in a day 
or two. At nine o'clock we embarked for Ozaka in a fifty 
koku flat-bottomed boat, long and narrow, with a roofing of 
coarse straw mats supported by rafters resting on a pole laid 
from one end of the boat to the other, horribly uncomfortable, 
and especially so when crowded. We got to our destination 
at 6.80 next morning, and I crossed to Hi6go in the gunboat. 
Notsu said that in the recent fighting the heads of all the 
wounded who could not escape had been taken off, a pro- 
ceeding hardly reconcilable with what we had been told 
about the resolution to spare the lives of prisoners; unless, 
indeed, it was done to put them out of their pain. 

The next entry in my journal is of February 29th, when 
Dat6 came over from Ozaka. On arriving he went to the 
consulate by invitation from the chief to have lunch, and 
began to talk about the Foreign Representatives being pre- 
sented to the Mikado, who was to be brought down to Ozaka, 
perhaps by March 18. We had to stop this interesting com- 
munication in order that he might go to call on the other 
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mmisten. In the evening I went to see him, when he 
me M. Bodies had asked to see Saig5, CHnibo, Komatso 
Gotdy as he understood they were the leaders of the E 
movement ; this had greatly annoyed the dear old man, 
resented being ignored in that fashion, and said he Yu 
Roches and his interpreter. Roches had sent to say he w< 
can next morning, and it was with difficulty that I persua 
him to receive tiie visit, instead of going on board HJ 
*' Ocean " on Sir Harry's invitation. Inouy£ Bunda, wl 
I saw that day, told me the French consul at Nagasaki 
refused to pay duties to the provisional government, and 
threatened war, eq>ecially against Satsuma and Chdal 
We had a good laugh over this exhibition of impotent wn 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

Harakiri — ^negk)tiations fob auddcncb of the mikado 

AT KIOTO 

NEXT day Dat£ introduoed to the Foreign Representar 
tives Sawa Mond6 no Kami, one of the five fugitive 
court nobles of 1864, who was proceeding to Nagasaki 
as governor, together with the daimid of Omura, who was to 
furnish his guard. Sawa wore rather a forbidding expression 
of countenance, not to say slightly villainous, but for all that 
had the look of a good companion, and a year or two later, 
when he was minister for Foreign Affairs, we liked him greatly. 
Omura Tango no Kami, to give him his full title, was a wesdk, 
sickly lookiag man, who did not utter a word during the 
interview, and seemed even afraid of speaking to a foreigner. 
Sawa's son, a dissipated-looking young man, with the white 
complexion of a woman, was also present. After the compli- 
ments were over, these three were turned out of the room, 
and we learnt that the Bizen affair would be wound up by 
the decapitation of the responsible officer. Early that morn- 
ing the chief had been asking my opinion about the advisa- 
bility of granting a reprieve, or rather a mitigation of the 
penalty. Mitford learnt from von Brandt that tiie colleagues 
knew him to have leanings that way, and that he was believed 
to have put forward Polsbroek, llie Dutch Political Agent, 
to advocate clemency. Mitford and I had however agreed 
previously that lenience would be a mistake, and that was 
the view I maintained in reply to Sir Harry. Dat£ and Sawa 
came to dinner that evening with the chief, an arrangement 
which he fancied he had kept secret from his colleagues, but 
they knew of it as soon as the invitation was accepted. After- 
wards there was a long conversation which lasted until mid- 
night, a principal topic being the proposed visit of the 
Mikado to Ozaka. Dat£ said the object of the excursion was 
to open the mind of the young sovereign by showing him 
something of the outer world, and also a big English man-of- 
war. Ctf course, he added, if the foreign diplomats were 
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there ttt the tone, tliey mij^ be presentedL Fukes said die 
Mikado mii^ receive the Dipkunatic Body as a whole, bat 
not each minister separately, his object being to secure 
I»iority of presentation for himself^ as he had already written 
home for new credentials. Date suggested that the capital 
might possibly be moved froim its present positicm to Osaka, 
as it was situated at a ^wt hemmed in by mocmtainsy to 
niiidi all sopfdies had to be transported by water. My own 
belief was thist Satsoma and ClidshiA want^ to get the perscm 
of the Mikado into their own hands in order to mal» him 
march with the army, and seccMKfly to have him on the sea- 
coast in order to be able to cot and mn whenever it mii^t 
become necessary. This was con&med by the fact that the 
Mikado had issued an order announcing that he was taking 
the field in person. In reply to a question as to the fate c^ 
the ex-Tycoon, Dat£ said it would depend cm circumstances, 
wUdi no one could foretelL The pec^le of Osaka, awaie of 
the anti-foreign policy of the late Mikado and the formo 
political opinions of didshiA, supposed that since the Court 
and ChdshiA had come into power, foreigners would be 
generally obnoxious, not any longer having the Tidcugawa 
power to defend them ; that was tiie reason of the populace 
having wrecked the various legations. Peihaps the Biaen 
people had been actuated by the same notions. This last 
suggestion furnished an additional ground for our refusing to 
reduce the capital sentence. 

By this time M. Boches had come hsyck to Kftb£, to tiae 
great annoyance of his colleagues, who considered that he had 
played a trick on them in leaving his secretary here as Charg^ 
d' Affaires, in order that he might not be unrepresented, and 
at the same time playing the part of French Minister in Tedo. 

It did not cause us, that is Mitford and myself, mudi sur- 
prise when in the afternoon of the next day Godai and ltd 
came to adc for the life of Taki ZenzabuiA, the retainer ci 
Hiki Tat^waki, who had been condemned to perform harakhi 
as the penalty for ordering his soldiers to fire on foreigners. 
A long discussion took place between the foreign ministers 
whidi lasted for nearly three hours, in which Sir Harry voted 
for clemency, but. the majority were for the sentence being 
carried out. It was half-past eig^t o'clock in the evening 
when Godai and ltd were called back into the room and told 
in a few words that there was no way but to let the law take 
its course. So we started at nine o'clock, Mitford and myself. 
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with a single Tepiesentative of each of the other legations. 
We were guided to the Buddhist temple of Sei-fuJEu-ji at 
Hidgo, arriving there at a quarter to ten. Strong guards 
were posted in the courtyard and in the ante-chambers. We 
were shown into a room, where we had to squat on the matted 
floor for about three-quarters of an hour ; during this interval 
we were asked whether we had any questions to put to the 
condemned man, and also for a list of our names. At half- 
past ten we were conducted into the principal hall of ihe 
temple, and asked to sit down on the right hand side of ihe 
dais in front of the altar. Tlien the seven Japanese witnesses, 
ltd, Nakashima Sakutar6, two Satsuma captains of in&ntry, 
two ChdshiA captains, and a Bizen o-meUukS took their 
places. After we had sat quietly thus for about ten minutes 
footsteps were heard approaching along the' verandah. The 
condemned man, a tall Japanese of gentleman-like bearing and 
aspect^ entered on the left side, accompanied by his kat-^haku 
or best men, and followed by two others, apparently holding 
the same oflSce^ Taki was dressed in blue fcomi-shsmo of 
hempen cloth ;^e kai'shaku wore war surcoats (^jimbaori). 
Coming before the Japanese witnesses they prostrated them- 
selves, the bow being returned, and then the same ceremony 
was exchanged with us. Then the condemned man was led 
to a red sheet of felt-doth laid on the dais before the altar ; 
on this he squatted, after performing two bows, one at a 
distance, the other close to the altar. With the calmest 
deliberation he took his seat on the red felt, choosing the 
position which would afford him the greatest convenience for 
falling forward. A man dressed in black with a light grey 
hempen mantle then brought in the dirk wrapped in paper 
on a small unpainted wooden stand, and with a bow placed 
it in front of him. He took it up in both hands, raised 
it to his forehead and laid it down again with a bow. This 
is the ordinary Japanese gesture of thankful reception of a 
gift. Then in a distinct voice, very much broken, not by 
fear or emotion, but as it seemed reluctance to acknowledge 
an act of which he was ashamed — declared that he alone was 
the person who on the fourth of February had outrageously 
at K6b£ ordered fire to be opened on foreigners as they were 
trying to escape, that for having committed this offence he 
was going to rip up his bowels, and requested all present to 
be witnesses. He next divested himself of his upper garments 
by withdrawing his arms from the sleeves, the long ends of 
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which he tucked oiuler his legs to prevent Ids body in 
fallmg backward. The body was thus quite naked to bel 
the navel. He then took the dirk in his right hand, graspi 
it just close to the point, and after stroking down the frc 
of his chest and belly inserted the point as far down 
)x>ssible and drew it across to the right side, the position 
his clothes still fastened by the girtl) preventing our seei 
the wound. Having done this he with great deliberati 
bent his body forward, throwing the head back so as to rend 
the neck a fair object for the sword. The one kav^haku w 
had accompanied him round the two rows of witnesses 
make his bows to them, had been crouching on his left ha] 
a little behind him with drawn sword poised in the air ire 
the moment the operation commenced. He now sprang i 
suddenly and delivered a blow the sound of which was li 
thunder. The head dropped down on to the matted flo< 
and the body lurching forward fell prostrate over it, t 
blood from the arteries pouring out and forming a pa 
When the blood vessels had spent themselves all was ov< 
The little wooden stand and the dirk were removed. I 
came forward with a bow, asking had we been witnesses ; i 
replied that we had. He was followed by Nakashima, wi 
also made a bow. A few minutes elapsed, and we were aski 
were we ready to leave. We rose and went out, passing 
front of the corpse and through the Japanese witnesses- 
was twelve o'clock when we got back to the consulate, whe 
we found Sir Harry waiting up to receive our report. 

The newspaper reports which reached England of tl 
execution, and of the subsequent execution by hareikifi 
eleven Tosa men at Sakai gave a very distorted view of tl 
facts. Charles Rickerby who was the owner and editor 
'^ The Japan Times ^' of Yokohama was responsible for t] 
attempts to mislead public opinion in both instances. I 
invented an account of the proceedings witnessed by Mitfoi 
and mjrself which was entirely false, and wound up by sajrii 
that it was disgraceful for Christians to have attended tl 
execution, and that he hoped the Japanese, if they toe 
revenge for this ^^ judicial murder " would assassinate genti 
men of the foreign Legations rather than anyone else. As f( 
being ashamed of having been present at a harakiri on tl 
ground that it was a disgusting exhibition, I was proud to fe 
that I had not shrunk from witnessing a punishment which 
did my best to bring about. It was no disgusting exhibitio] 
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but a most decent and decorous ceremony, and far more 
respectable than what our own countrjmien were in the habit 
of producing for the entertainment of the public in the front 
of Newgate prison. The countrsonen of this Bizen man 
told us that Ihey considered the sentence a just and beneficial 
one. As regards the case of the Tosa men at Sakai, no 
punishment was ever more righteously inflicted, lliese 
Japanese massacred a boat's crew of inoffensive and unarmed 
men, who were never alleged to have given the slightest 
provocation. Twenty were condemned to death, and one 
could only regret that Captain du Petit Thouars judged it 
necessary to stop the execution when eleven had suffer^, for 
the twenty were all equally guilty, and requiring a life for 
life of the eleven Frenchmen looked more like revenge than 
justice. 

A few days afterwards all the ministers returned to Ozaka. 
We went over on board H.M.S. ** Ocean,'' Captain Stanhope. 
She was an iron-dad, of 4000 tons, carrying 26 muzzle-loading 
rifled guns of the Woolwich pattern, enough to blow any 
vessel on the station into tiny fragments. With us went 
Dat6 and Polsbroek, and the transport ** Adventure " con- 
veyed our baggage. Our former temporary residence having 
been destroyed by fire, we were acconunodiated at temples in 
Naka-dera-machi, and were fortunate enough to light upon 
some of the furniture stolen by the mob after we decamped 
in January. The townspeople recognized us as **the 
foreigners who ran away the other day,'' but they were very 
civil, and did not shout after us as they rudely did in the 
last days of the ex-Tycoon's occupation of the city. From 
Tedo we heard reports that the feeling among Tokugawa 
people was that he should be compelled to perform harakiri 
and that his principal advisers should be bdieaded, in order 
to appease the imperialists. It was difficult not to feel a 
certain degree of s]nnpathy for him, mingled with resent- 
ment, for he had let us believe he would fight at Ozaka, while 
he had made up his mind to beat a retreat. If he had told 
us the truth we could have remained there tranquilly, for we 
were well assured of the friendliness of Satsuma and Chdshifi. 

The ^^ Ocean's " steam launch landed us at the foreign 
settlement, and we marched through the city with our guard 
of the 2/ix to our new quarters. There had been a great 
deal of talk about the Mikado being brought down to C^aka 
to see some steamers and to meet the foreign ministers, but 
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I hoped tini wimld not happoL. Bue voetohsve an oi 
cnee of Hk Majesty, ne oiq^ to fasm it st Kiflto, oAlierv 
the cc i e mouy wcHild kne luilf its wgnifirmnce. In tlie afl 
nooD lyo DO Ksmi and Komstso paid friendly Tisits to 
Harry. It was evident that we were in a fair way to reg 
the diplomatic ascendancy of wfaidi we had been deprived 
the rccaD of Sir RotherfOTd AkodL in 1864. When Dat^ a 
Higashi-Kaz£ called next day on the foieign repiescntatr 
they came to ns hist ci aD, niiidi was convenient. Sir Ha 
spfike to them aboot the ptoposed andience of the IGkai 
They acknowledged the advuitages that woold result fr 
its taking place at Cdto instead of at Osaka, but wi 
evidently not prepared to pronuae that immediately,. 1 
American, Prnssian and Italian Bepresentatives had tt 
Dat£ that they wished to leave in three days' time, ti 
ransing smne amount of consternation in tiie minds of 1 
Japanese, who desired to keep tiiem for the andienoe, wi 
they fully app reciated what the duef told them, namely tl 
the three Bepresentatives who wanted to get away would i 
stopfer an audience whidi was to be merdy incidental to 1 
IGkado's visit to some Japanese steamers. It would 
unsuitable to the dignity of the Bcivesentatives to be p 
sented to His Majesty while at Osaka on a visit nu 
ostensibly tofr a different p ur pose. I myself greatly hof 
that the way in which the duef had put the matter woi 
induce the Japanese to invite the ministers at once to BA 
That would be the oonsummation of the imperialist thee 
and sdieme. Yon Brandt had said privately that he woi 
not accept even if asked, but publidy had said he wcral 
irtiile the American Minister was apparently of the same w 
of thinking. Sir Harry had proposed that the Mikado shoi 
reodve the whole Diplomatic Body together, on one day, a: 
nol accord separate audiences untO they could preac 
credentiab, and this suggestion had been rndfly adc^ited. 
On the 7fh March an important conference was hi 
between the Foreign Bepresentatives and high Japanc 
functionaries, Dat£, Higashi-Kuz£, Daigo D«nagon a coi 
noble appointed governor of Ozaka, and tuMrSs of Owa 
Echizcn, Satsuma, ChAshift, Tosa, GeisIuA, ^ken, ffigo a] 
InshiA, practically all the great territorial nobles of the we 
It IB a remarkable fact that the princes of Echizen, Biz 
and InshiA, now ranged among the enemies of the Tokugan 
were deaewided from the founder of that house. The cc 
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f erence took place in the vast hall ol the Buddhist temple of 
Nishi Hongwanji. After . the Japanese Ministers had 
expressed their good wishes for the extension of friendly inter- 
course between 'Japan and foreign countries, and declared 
that the daiwids there represented heartily supported the 
foreign policy of the Mikado, discussions arose about the 
ministers going up to Kidto for an audience of the Mikado, 
about exchange of foreign coin for Japanese and the sale of 
land in the foreign settlements at Ozaka and Hidgo (Kdb6). 
We were told that letters were expected from Kidto in a day 
or two fixing a date for the audience, so that the ministers 
could go up one day, see the Mikado on the next, and come 
down again, thus being absent only three days from Ozaka« 
M. Bodbes was of course deadly opposed to accepting any 
such arrangement. Van Valkenburg the American, von 
Brandt and de la Tour the Italian seemed unwilling to commit 
themselves too deeply with the imperialists. The chief tried 
hard to conceal his determination to accept the invitation in 
any case, while Polsbroek put on an appearance of indiffer- 
ence. Boches attempted to get •an unconditional refusal 
conveyed to the Japanese Ministers, but was unsuccessful 
thanks to the watch I kept over his interpreter Shiwoda, and 
finally the decision was left to depend on the contents of the 
letters expected from Kidto. Yamanouchi Yddd, the older 
Prince of Tosa, was reported to be very ill at Kidto, and the 
services of Willis were asked for on his behalf. This request 
was readily acceded to by the chief, and WilUs started the 
same evening accompanied by Mitford. 

My personal relations with the Awa clan had long been of 
an intimate character, and it was therefore no surprise when 
Hayamidzu Suk6yomon, formerly Awa agent at Yedo and 
now at Ozaka, came to call on me on March 8, bringing a 
present of silk for Major Grossman in return for the treatises 
on artillery which the latter had sent to Awa no Kami. It 
was with great regret that I learnt from him of the death of 
that friendUy and hospitable old gentleman on January 80th. 
His son and successor, who had been kept at home till the 
period of mourning expired, wfus now expected at Ozaka on 
his way to Kidto. E^yamidzu brought a budget of Yedo 
news which mostly proved afterwards to be little better than 
mere gossip, such as that Itakura was reported to have com- 
mitted suicide by harakiri because the other ministers of state 
differed from him in opinion ; that the ftidai daimids and hator 
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cattmg off the heads ol Aklia and Knwmiia ill onfer tbat t 
two faunilW migiEt caeape destmetkMi. He had not hi 
of Keiki being allowed to retire into private lifie (c»-JUb), 
thought it absurd to suggest sodi a step under existiiig 
conistanoes. Hi* eooAict had been too ih a itiiy for hin 
beeooie entiUed to sndi mnsidfTation, Oa tte 7th Fefan 
Hori Knrm no Kami, ooe of the seecxid oouneil, had pezfoB 
hanJari^ wSta having vainly endemvoored to prrnnadr S 
to take that stq^ and ^^^i*'^^ to arcnnipany him in the 
AU Tedo applaaded Knrm no Kami and said Keiki on^ 
fcdlow his frampir. The B dfcw/ n, said my friend, had 
desire to fi^ht. The Awm dan was now siqipoiting 
Mikado and was taking part in the npeditinn to sai^|ii| 
Tokngawa, and would like to make a dedaratioii to 
foieign representatives sodi as was made by the other d 
on the previous day. 

In tiie aftnmoon I went to Dat£ to inquire whedier he \ 
aay news from Ki6to about the invitation of tiie ™"*«* 
He said thry woold be asked to start on the Uth, but 
date of the andifner not having been fixed, the invitnti 
eoold not be sent ooL. I advised him to go at onoe to in^ 
each of the ministezs and to say that the day after ti 
arrival in Ki&to would be appointed for the andienoe, beea 
he and Higadii-SjB^ had written asking lor that amu 
ment to be made, and tiierefore no doubt existed that it wo 
eventually be done. So off he started, beginning with 
French Minister, who kqyt him to dinner, but dprHned go 
to Kidto until he could perceive actual evidence of 
Mikado's suprem acy* He was answered that even were 
Bakw4^ to be restored with all its original powers. 
Mikado being undoubtedly the sovereign of Japan, and 
SiSgun only his vioegoent, no offence could posmbiy be gr 
by being received in audknce fay the former. Fnun i 
Dat£ went to the Italian, Prussian, Ameriran and IXr 
Representatives. The first three refused cm the ground 
pressing business at Yokohama, but the last said he woi 
act in the same way as the British Minister. And wl 
lyo no Kami came to our chief, he accepted the invitation 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

IfASa^CBV OF FBSNCH SAILOB8 AT 8AKAI 

UfnroRTUNATELT just a/t this moment news was 
received that a boat-load of Frenchmen had been 
massacred by the Tosa troops at Sakai. This put an 
end to the conversation and to all hope of going to Eadto 
for an audience. Two men were reported killed on the spot, 
seven missing, seven wounded, while five escaped unhurt. 
The account received by Dat£ just as he left the French 
Legation was that only one had been killed. It was evident 
to everybody that the execution of the Bizen officer had not 
had the effect of a warning. Confusion, despair ; hopes dashed 
to the ground just on the point of fulfilment. No better 
accounts being given by Dat£ and Higashi-Kuz^ on the follow- 
ing morning, imd the missing sailors not having been given 
up, the Foreign Ministers resolved to withdraw their flags. 
When the two Japanese Ministers called on the French 
Minister to express their deep regret, he refused to see them, 
and addressed a letter to the Japanese authorities demanding 
the surrender of the missing men by eight o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. The French, Itcdian, Prussian and American 
representatives embarked. We and the Dutch political 
agent remained on shore. But on the morning of the 10th 
the British flag was formally lowered, and Sir Harry went on 
board the ^' Ocean," leaving Russell Robertson aild myself 
at the vice-consulate, with Lieutenant Bradshaw and six men 
of the 2/ix. The dead bodies of the seven missing French 
sailors having be^i found, Dat6 and Higashi-Kuz^ went on 
board the French flagship ^^ V^nus " to inform M. Roches. 
But by some curious blunder the boxes containing the corpses 
were sent first to the British transport ^^ Adventure," where 
they were mistaken for cases of ** curios " belonging to our 
Legation, and how the discovery was made of the real nature 
of the contents I never heard, but they did not arrive at the 
French flagship till late in the afternoon. I saw Dat£ on his 
way back, who said he was greatly pleased with the modera- 
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tion with which the French Bfinister was treating the a 
Next day Sir Harry landed, and carried off Bradahaw an 
men. He instructed me to call on Dat6 and say to him 
the Representatives would consult together after the fm 
as to the reparation to be demanded from the Miki 
government, and that if they were unanimous the Japs 
might feel assured that the demands were just. In that 
the best thing they could do would be to accept them wit 
delay. On the other hand, if the requirements of M. Be 
exceeded the bounds of justice, the other ministers w 
refuse to join him, and the Japanese Government could 
appeal to the French Government and those of the c 
Foreign Powers. In Sir Harry's own opmion a large nin 
of the Tosa men ought to suffer death, but he did not app 
of pecuniary indenmities. Having given me these insi 
tions he went off to Hidgo to attend the funeral of 
murdered Frenchmen, eleven in cdl. Robertson and I o 
on Dat£ to deliver the chief's message, and after ha 
executed our commission, we went with Komatsu and M 
to a Japanese restaurant and had a feast in the usual s^ 
We got home about seven o'clock, and as the day was 
young we toc^ it into our heads to give ourselves an ei 
tainment, and with a guide carrying a lantern went to 
quarter of the town where such amusements are provi 
to a house to which I knew that a foreigner had been ii 
duced, and that by Tosa people. The master said he 
afraid of his trade bemg injured if he received foreigners, 
suggested our applying to the local authority for permiss 
While we were still in the shop a Tosa man came down 1 
a room upstairs, and on seeing us ftsked for his sword, 
the people of the house refused to give it, and led him ai 
It never entered my head that the master of the house wi 
to get rid of us on account of his Tosa guests. So we ^ 
to tiie municipal office, and came back again with the dea 
permission, but the landlord was still not satisfied. We ^ 
conversmg with him when the same Tosa man came d 
sword m hand, and squatting down before us with a threa 
ing air, demanded to know who we were and what we i 
doing tiiere. I replied that we were English officers and 
proceeding to explain what we wanted, but he interru] 
by fiercely questioning our right to be present. One of 
companions roused by the disturbance came downstairs 
carried him up again, the wometi taking his sword and hii 
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it. The J)eacefiil man then came to ua, and was offering an 
apology, when the madcap descended again with a niJced 
weapon in his hand, at least that was Robertson's impression. 
His friend rushed to stop him ; a struggle took place on the 
stairs and we bolted through the door into the street. The 
master of the house came out after us with our lantern, saying 
that our guide had disappeared, and as he was not to be 
found, the old man had to escort us home. 

Mitford and Willis arrived bade from Kidto on the 12th, 
Sir Harry's letter giving permission for the latter to remain 
having crossed him on tibe way. Having made arrangements 
for his going back again, we went on boi^ the ^' Adventure " 
to see the diief , and while we wero there Dat6 and Komatsu 
arrived to tell him what the French Minister's demands were : 
namely, 1st, the execution of all the men concerned in the 
massacre (about twenty Tosa men and twenty townspeople 
armed witii fire-hooks, they told us); 2nd, |150,000 for the 
families of the murdered men; 8rd, apology of the principal 
I^inister for Foreign Affairs at Ozaka (this was Tamashina no 
Miya, a Prince of the Blood) ; 4th, apology of the Tosa daimid 
Tamanouchi Tosa no Kasni on board a French man-of-war 
at Susaki (the pqrt of Tosa) ; Sth, the exclusion of all Tosa 
armed men from treaty ports and cities. These had all been 
agreed to. We then returned ashoro and started Willis on 
his way back to Kidto. 

Next day we moved over to Hlfigo on board H.M.S. 
^^ Adventiire." All the Foreign Representatives had addressed 
Notes to the Jai>anese Government counselling them to 
comply with the French demands. Has£ Sammi, a Court 
Noble, arrived as an envoy from the Mikado to the French 
Minister bearing a message of condolence. He afterwards 
saw Sir Harry imd arranged with him that he should go to 
Kidto for an audience of the Mikado, as soon as this affair 
was disposed of. M. Roches had not fixed any date, but. it 
was expected by the Japanese authorities tlmt everything 
would be finished by the 10th. M. Roches seemed to be 
harping on one string, that it would be regrettable if any 
single representative went to Kidto by himself, and Komatsu, 
who told us that he had expressed himself to Has£ in that 
sense, thought that this was intended as a hit at Sir Harry. 
However, Polsbroek had also promised the Japanese that he 
too would go up to Kidto as soon as satisfaction for the Tosa 
outrage were afforded. Next day Dat£ arrived at six o'clock 
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with Komatsa and went on board the Frendi ^^gr^^ 
delhrer to Rodies the Note a ee eptii ig his dnnandm. Thi 
denuuid was imdentood to mean not merely that no ' 
troops should garriscxi treaty ports and cities^ but tha 
Tosa samurai of any dass shcndd be allowed at the ti 
ports. This appeared to be too severe, and we bdd tb 
would have to be modified. After he had finiahed 
Roches, Dat£ came over to see Sir Harry and to tdl him i 
had been arranged. Two oflSoers and ei^iteen raidc ami 
were to perform hardkifi at Sakai at two p.m. the next 
and Tamashina no IGya was simnltaneoasly to call on Bo 
to deliver the apology, and also invite him to Eidto. Or 
day after that the prince was to call on Sir Harry, at tiie s 
hour, on board HJf.S. ^^ Ocean" at E6b£. We wcr 
leave Kdb£ for Ozaka on the 19th, pass the night of the 
at Foshimi, and enter Ki&to the next day. On the 22ni 
were to receive visits, and have audience of the £mpero 
the 28rd. This was only a private and confidential arm 
ment widi Dat£, and would only become official after ITi 
shina no ICya delivered the formal invitation. In ace 
ance with this programme the Prince, who was a first co 
once removed of the Mikado, and principal minister 
Foreign Affairs, came to Kdb£ on the 19th to call on Sir H 
and Pokbroek. We learnt from him that Roches had be{ 
off nine out of the twenty condemned men, taking only 
life for each of the murdered Frenchmen,* and tbat he 
decided to go to Eidto having heard from Dat6 that Sir H 
would accept the invitation. The Miya was dressed in 
same costume as the other court nobles we had seen, €t pu 
silk robe (kari-ginu) and a small black-lacquered wrin 
hat perched on the top of tiie head. His age might be a1 
fifty, and he wore a short beard and moustache. His t 

* This statement was not exact. The fact was, as we learnt aftem 
that Omtaip do Petit Tbonan, commanding officer of the " Dnpleiz 
which uip the murdered sailors bdooged, who had been deputed b] 
French senior naval officer to witness the ezecotioD with a party of his 
finding that the completioo of the proceedings woold invoWe the dete 
of his men on shore after dark, raised his lumd after the eleventh mai 
suffered. The nine whose lives were spared were grievously hurt, we 
afterwards told, and no wonder, considering what l£e spirit of the Ji^ 
fammot was. Patriotic death poems by the men who suffered the est 
penalty were afterwards circulated among the people. The following 
prose translations of some of these: 

Though I regret not my body which becomes as dew scattered bi 
wind, my country's fate weighs down my heart with anxiety. 

As I also am of the seed of the country of the gods, I create for n 
to-day a glorious subject for reflectioii in the next world. The sacrifi 
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bore marked signs of having been once dyed black. He was 
accomi>anied by ffigadii-Kuas^, a son of the latter, and by 
Mdri Heirokurd, son of Mdri Awaji no Kami; this young 
man was to go to England with the son of Sanjd San^yoshi 
and young Nakamikado. It was expected, they said, that 
the Mikado would move down to Ozaka about the end of the 
month, and remain there until Tedo was finished with. Keiki 
had sent an apology through his relative Echizen, but it was 
not considered satisfactory, and military operations would 
be continued. 

my life £or the sake of my country giTes me a pure heart in my hour of 
death. 

Unworthy as I am I have not wandered from the straight path of the 
duty which a Japanese owes to his prince. 

tlioagh reproaches may be cast upon me, those who can fathom the depths 
of a wanior's heart will appreciate my motives. 

In this age, when the mmds of men are darkened, I would show the way 
to puritr of heart. 

In throwing away this life, so insignificant a possession, I would desire 
to leave behind me an unsullied name. 

The cherry flowers too have their seasons of blossoming and fading. 
What is there for the Japanese soul to regret in death? 

Here I leave my soul and exhibit to the world the intrepidity of a 
Japanese heart. 



CHAPTER XXX 

KIOTO — ^AUDIENCE OF THE MIKADO 

ON March 19 the whole legation crossed to Ozaka i 
H.M.S. "Adventure." I left my Japanese escoi 
behind, as they would have been in the way at Kidtc 
and probably, being Tokugawa retainers, in fear of their live 
the whole time. Our party slept at the vice-consulate, an 
next day we rode up to Fushimi, escorted by Komatsu an 
a couple of Hizen officers, one of whom named Nakamuta wa 
the commander of the "Eug6nie," a steamer recentl 
acquired by Nab^shima. The party on horseback consiste 
of Sir Harry, Lieutenant Bradsbaw and myself, with the legi 
tion mounted escort. We went nearly the whole way at 
foot's pace, the road being in fairly good condition, but tt 
bridges at Todo having been burnt during the recent fightin 
we had some difficulty in getting across the Kidzukawa, whic 
falls into the river there. We got to Fushimi about si 
o'clock, and found comfortable quarters prepared for us i 
the guest rooms of a Buddhist monastery, where we wei 
well looked after by some Hizen officers. The rest of oi 
party, together with the infantry guard of the 2 / ix, were 1 
come up in boats, starting at tlu^e o'clock in the aftemooi 
and travelling through the night. They gradually reache 
Fushimi next morning, and we managed to make a stai 
about ten o'clock. The first half of the way we were escorte 
by BSzen men, who were then joined by Owari troops, an 
here we were met by Gotd and our cheery little friend Naka 
The streets were crowded with spectators, who observe 
perfect order. Chi-on-in, a very fine Buddhist monastery t 
the foot of EQgashi-yama, had been prepared for our accon 
modation, and guards were posted consisting of Higo, Aiiv 
and Owari troops. We found the Owari officials who wei 
in charge to attend to our comforts very dilatory people, an 
as yet quite unacquainted with foreigners and their requiri 
ments. The apartments assigned to us were magnificent] 
decorated, altogether in the style of a feudal noble's palae 
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such as we had seen at Tokushkna the previous year. 
Shunadzu Osumi no Kami (father of the Prince of Satsuma) 
had occupied them for some time when he first visited Ki5to. 
As soon as we settled in, a grand feast of many dishes in 
Japanese style was served up to us, but of course we had 
brought our own cooks and utensils with us, for most of us 
were unaccustomed to Japanese food. Old Yddd of Tosa, 
whom Willis had been attending, was reported to be out of 
danger and in a fair way of recovery. 

The 22nd March was spent by the chief in making a round 
of visits. It took the Owari folk three hours to get us the 
necessary palimquins and bearers. We called first on Ycuna- 
shina no Miya, who was very affable and jolly ,his dirty beard 
shaved off, and his teeth dyed black in correct style ; he was 
dressed in the costume called ndshi, and wore the tiny black 
lacquered hat as before. The conversation turned upon the 
delightfulness of the occasion which had brought the British 
Minister to Eadto. Just after leaving the prince's residence 
we were stopped in the road to let Ninnaji no Miya pass. He 
was on horseback, a stoutish, swarthy, thick-lipped young 
man, with his hair just beginning to sprout ; for until recently 
he had been in the Buddhist priesthood. Our next visit was 
to Sanjd, who had had his title of Dainagon just restored to 
him, a pale effeminate-looking undersized man of thirty-three 
years of age. He discoursed very formally on the happiness 
it gave to all the Court people to see foreign ministers in Ki6to. 
From there we went through the enclosure known as the 
Nine Gates, past the Imperial Palace. It was surrounded by 
a finely stuccoed wall four feet thick at the base, with gates 
like those of a Buddhist temple, very neatly thatched with 
small shingles. Iwakura, whom we called on next, had his 
temporary residence just inside and opposite the Kug6 Mon 
gate on the west of the palace. He was a severe-looking 
oldish man, but frank in speech. He told the chief it was 
true that the Mikado and Court Nobles had hated foreigners 
hitherto, and talked of ** barbarian-expelling '' 0*6^'), while 
the Bakufu was all for ^^ opening the country." But now 
that was completely changed. They had specially to thank 
the English for having been the first to recognize the truth 
that the Mikado was the sovereign. ltd told me that after 
we had left the house Iwakura expressed to him a fear that 
he might have given offence by speaking too frankly 
about the former attitude of the Court towards foreigners. 
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We then went to the Hizen yashikif and saw the prince^ 
a young good-looking man of about twenty-four years 
of age; he had been appointed to the department of 
Foreign Affairs, but we would not discover that he had any 
great aptitude for official work. Dat£ and Higashi-Kuz6 
luckily were not in when we called. We also visited the 
younger Chdshiii prince, Nagato no Kami, whom we easily 
recognized by his likeness to the photograph taken when 
Admiral King was in Ch6shi(i. At the other houses we had 
been acconmiodated with chairs, but here we had to squat 
on the floor in Japanese fashion, and when we rose to leave it 
was with difficulty that we could straighten our knee joints. 
We exchanged with him hearty expressions of goodwill and 
congratulations on our ancient friendship. On returning to 
Chi-on-in we found Dat£ and Gotd who had come to discuss 
the details of the audience that was to take place on the 
morrow. They expressed much anxiety lest the Mikado 
should find some difficulty in making his speech to the 
minister, as he had not up to the present ever spoken to any 
on^ but inmates of the Palace, and it was only ten days since 
he had first shown his face to a dainM. So we finally 
arranged that His Majesty's speech should be written down, 
that he should try to repeat it, and then hand the copy to 
Tamashina no Miya, who would read it out, and hand it to 
ltd for translation. The document was finally to remain in 
Sir Harry's possession. Then the latter would reply direct 
to the Mikado through ltd acting as interpreter. The only 
member of the legation staff to be admitted to the audience 
was Mitford, as he alone had been presented at court in 
England. He was to be introduced by Yamashina no Miya, 
and the Mikado would salute him with the word fcurd, which 
might be freely rendered by "Glad to see you.'' The 
Shiahinden where the audience was to take place was, they^ 
told us, a large hall 28 yards deep by 86 in length, with a 
floor of planking, with a dais and a canopy for the Mikado, 
and another dais, rather lower, specially arranged for the 
ministers. Daimids who were received in audience had, we 
were assured, to kneel on the bare planks. The three foreign 
representatives, Roches, Sir Harry and Polsbroek were to 
assemble in one room, and be thence conducted into the 
presence of the Mikado. 

It was now our turn to suffer an assault at the hands 
of the fanatics of patriotism, from which our constant 
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advocacy of th^ rights of the sovereign atEorded us no 
protection. 

It was arranged that we should start from Chi-on-in 
for the palace at one o'clock on March 28. The 
procession was to be headed by the mounted escort, led 
by Inspector Peacock and Nakai, then Sir Harry and Gotd, 
myself and Lieutenant Bradshaw, the detachment of the 2/ix, 
followed by Willis, J. J. Enslie, Mitford in a palanquin (being 
unable to ride) and five naval officers who had come up with 
us. We descended the whole length of the street called 
Nawat£ opposite to the main gate of Chi-on-in, but just as 
the last file of the mounted escort turned the comer to the 
right, a couple of men sprang out from opposite sides of the 
street, drew their swords, and attacked the men and horses, 
running down the line and hacking wildly. Nakai observing 
what was passing jumped down from his pony and engaged 
the fellow on the right, with whom he had a pretty tough fight. 
In the struggle his feet got entangled in his long loose 
trousers, and he fell on his back. His enemy tried to cut off 
his head, but Nakai parried the blow, receiving only a scalp 
wound, and pierced the man's breast with the point of his 
sword at the same time. This sickened him, and as he was 
turning his back on Nakai he received a blow on the shoulder 
from Gotd's sword, which prostrated him on the ground, and 
Nakai jumping up hacked off his head. In the meanwhile the 
troopers on the left had turned, and some of them pursued 
the other villain, who rushed down the street from which Sir 
Harry and I had not yet emerged. I had only just arrived at 
a comprehepsion of what was taking place; my presence of 
mind had deserted me, and as he passed my sole idea of 
defence was to turn my pony's head round to ward off the 
blow aimed at me. It was a narrow escape, as I afterwards 
found, for the animal received a slight cut on the nose, and 
was also wounded on the shoulder an inch of two in front of 
my knee. As soon as I recovered my equanimity I moved up 
to the head of the procession. There I saw Sir Harry Parkes, 
in his brilliant uniform of an Envoy and Minister calmly, 
sitting on his horse in the middle of the cross-roads, with 
Inspector Peacock close by, also on horseback, and a crowd 
of Japanese spectators. The Japanese infantry, 800 men of 
Higo, who had led our procession had disappeared, as had also 
those whd had originally brought up the rear. But our 
Japanese grooms stuck to us with the greatest cool pluck. 
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Bdiind me ww the infantfy goaid of the S/iz, iviiis to tiK 
left. Upon them he hnried hnmelf, euttiDg one mam over tiie 
head and mflktiiig a severe woimd, bat here hb eaieer came 
to an end, tar one of the soldkn pot out his loot and tzqiped 
him upf and others drofve their bayonets into him. Nevcr- 
thdesshe managed to get to the end ol the line, iriBCie being 
st<q[^>ed by Mitfard's palanqmn, he fled into the c uurtymfd ol 
a hrase, dropping his swoid outside. Here he was loimd by 
BradshaWy who discharged a pistol at his head, bat the ballet 
strnck the joint of the lower jaw, and did not penetrste tiK 
bone. On this he fdl down in the yard, and became nearly 
insensible. Oar woanded were too nnmeroas to admit of oar 
proceeding to coart. Nine of oar escort were woanded, and 
one of the 2 / iz goard, besides Nakai and Sr Hairsr's Japanese 
grocmi. We therefore piocared bearers for the palanquins 
wiiidi had been abandoned by their frightened porters, and 
retamed to oar qaarters without any farther midiap. When 
tibe woonds were examined it was foand that mme were in a 
yital party thoag^ there had been mach loss of U€X>d. A cot 
into the Imee of one man, and the almost canxfAidte sevenmoe 
of tile wrist of another were the worst cases. It was a great 
piece of good fortane that we had sach an esqierienced sorgeon 
as Willis with as. The ci^itared assailant Bppesied to be a 
Baddhist priest, at least his head was shaven. Assisted by a 
retainer of Sanjd's we examined him. He ex pr esse d great 
penitence, and asked that his head migjit be cot cdl and 
exposed pnblidy to inform the Japanese naticm of his crime. 
His woonds were attended to by Willis, and he was carefally 
deposited in the goard^room. Nakai bioo^t the head of the 
other man back with him, and kept it by his side in a bodut 
as a trophy; it was a ghastly si^t; on the left side of the 
sknll a terrible triangalar woohd exposed the brain, and tlwre 
was a cat on the rij^ jaw idiich apparently had been dealt by 
tibe sword of one of the escort. 

My diary contains no farther entry antil the middle of 
May, and letters I wrote to my parents narrating the incidents 
whidi befel as at Eadto ha^e not been present. A very 
faB accoont of this affair, written by Mitf ord to his father, 
was commonicated to the ''Times,'' and the despatch of 
March 25 in idiich the chief reported the whole affair was 
indaded in a volome of '' confidential print " and has not been 
pablisbed. See also '' Memories " by Lord Bedesdale, ii. 449. 
A briefer narrative based on oflbaal docnments is to be foond 
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in vol. n of ^^ The History of Japan " by F. O. Adams. As 
long as we remained at Kidto I was so busy with interpreting 
between the chief and Japanese high functionaries and in 
translating documents that my journal had to be neglected, 
and my memory of what occurred over fifty years ago, left 
unrecorded at the time, is scarcely full enough to afford 
material for completing this chapter unaided. 

It will readily be comprehended that this fanatical attack 
on the British Minister, who had proved himself a cordial 
friend of the imperialist |>arty, caused a feeling of utmost 
consternation at the Court as soon as the news was received 
there about four o'clock in the afternoon. The French 
Minister and the Dutch Political Agent had punctually 
reached the Palace, where they were kept waiting for the 
arrival of their colleague. As he failed to make his appearance 
their reception was hurried throu|^, and on leaving the 
audience chamber they received the notes Sir Harry had sent 
off informing them of what had happened. About six o'clock 
in the evening there came to him straight from the court 
Tokudaiji, Echizen Saishd, Higashi-Kui^, Dat£ and the 
Prince of Hizen to express the deep regret of the Mikado. 
The minister replied that he would leave the matter in the 
hands of the Mikado's government. He considered that a 
graver outrage had been committed upon the Mikado than 
upon himself, and he felt assured that ibe government would 
know how to vindicate the honour of their sovereign. They 
manifested a degree of feeling and concern which showed that 
remonstrance from him was not needed to make them sensible 
of the gravity of the offence. They reproached themselves for 
not having taken better precautions for his safety, and 
deplored the disgrace attaching to themselves for an outrage 
conmiitted on a foreign representative speciaUy invited by the 
Mikado to Kidto. He added that of course their apologies 
would take a written form, but he recurred to arguments he 
had previously addressed to various members of tiie govern- 
ment as to the necessity of an enactment which should attach 
the penalty of an ignominious death to all sanvurai who com- 
mitted murderous attacks on foreigners instead of allowing 
them to die with credit by their own hand ; as in the case of 
the eleven men who were executed for the murder of the 
French seamen at Sakai. He urged also that the Mikado's 
government should make known by public proclamation that 
His Majesty really desired to cultivate friendly relations with 
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fanigfk powcn. It was tlieir duty to cmdicste Ae ifMiil off 
hostility towBzds iomgoea to wldch so nuay hmA fsllea 
wtiiiiSy and wlndi was fostered by the oroiieoas idem 
tamed by a certain dass that in attarfcing foceigKB tkey 
doing the Mikado good serrioe. AeeorcEn^ tiie w riti cn 
iqiology was d^noed next day, togeUier wi& a eotpf of tiie 
sentenee dqxmring the prisoner of his rank as saainiaa y mad 
passing a sentenee of d ecap i t ation on him. Sanjft, Iwaknra, 
Tokndaip, HigatdivKmt and other ministcn called to dbr 
their r^rete, and pgoniiscd tiiat the ptodamatifla AfwiM be 
posted on the poUie notiee^oards whidi were a feaiare m 
every town and Tillage. They offered also in case any <if our 
woonded sfaoold die, or be deprived of their hvdihood by 
inability to peilmm their dnties, to provide suitable 



This afiur having been satiafartorily diqiosed of, tise cUcf 
agreed to have an andimrr of the Mikadoy whidi \ook plarr 
onMaidiMth. Of eomae we were not able to make aach a 
diow as on the nrd, since most of the momited eseort were 
incapaci t a t ed by the seveiity of their wonnds. On the other 
hand extraordinary precautions were taken tor the *'^twi^j 
of the party in passing along the streets. As had pr e vkms ^ 
been airanged, of the legaBcm staff <»Iy Mitford was pre> 
sorted. The minister and he ascended the Shirfiindpn by stq» 
at the ncHth end, entered by the door on tiie sooth, and 
issuing from it after the andimrr descended by steps at the 
sooth end. Those of ns. like Willis and mjrself , and the otter 
members of oor party walked throogli the courtya rd past the 
hall of aodienoe, and rejoined them as they came down again. 
The l^^^^i^ was the first to qpeak, and his apcedi ran as 
frilows: — 

I hope yoor sovereign enjoys good health. I trust that the 
iutei e ums e b e t w e e n oor reqpeetive c uimtri es will becnine moie 
sad mrae friendly, sad be pemftanmtily estaMuhed. I regret 
deeply tiiat an oafortanate ^air which took place ss yoo 
pioeecding to the palaee on the SSid instant has ddayn 
eeremony. It gives me great fdeasoie therefoie to see yoc 
to-day. 

To this the n%mU±t^ made the following rei^y : — 



Her Majesty the Qoeen is in the enjoyment of good health. 
I shaB have great pleasore in l e pmiiu g to my government Yoor 
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Majesty's inquiries and assurances of friendship. The condition 
of the foreign relations of a state most ever be dependent upon 
its internal stability and progress, and Your Majesty is taking 
the best measures to place the foreign relations of Japan upon 
a permanent footing by establishing a strong general govern- 
ment throughout Your Majesty's dominions, and by adopting 
the system of international law universally reoogniised by 
other states. I am deeply sensible of the manner in which 
Your Majesty has been pleased to notice the attack made upon 
me on the 28rd instant, and I appreciate the exertions of Your 
Majesty's ministers on that unfortunate occasion. The memory 
of it will be effaced by the gracious reception which Your 
Majesty has given me this day. 

The foreign representatives left Eadto the following day. 
Saegusa Shig6ru, the captive of our bow and spear on the 
28rd, was executed that morning. Three supposed accom- 
plices before the fact were sentoiced to perpetual exile, but we 
were never convinced of their guilt. If it had been proved 
against them they ou^t to have suffered the same penalty, 
but the chief did not care to press the point. 

It was Sir Harry's wish that I should remain at Ozaka to 
keep up communication witii the court, but I persuaded him 
to leave Mitf ord there for the purpose. Two motives actuated 
me. I wished to get back to my newly acquired house at 
Yedo, and Mitford knew much more than I did about English 
parliamentary institutions, which was a subject in which the 
leaders of the samurai dass at Eadto, and especially Gotd 
Sh6jir6y were greatly interested. For their hppe was to base 
the new government of Japan on a representative system. 
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ON Ifftrdi n I anivcd Imek st Tokohama witii ttie c 
and went op to Yedo on Aptfl 1 to find ant whsl 
the state of thinp there. I took Nogodii and mr 
JqMuiese eaeort men with me. The latter were kxlged 
bidl<fing by tiie gate of my hooae. My chief soaree at i 
mation was Katso Awa no Kami who had been the liei 
flie Tokngawa navy. To avoid exciting attrition I use 
lint him after daik. The van of the imperialist anny 
already arrived in the nei^ibonrhood of Tedo, the adra 
potts being at Shinagawa, Shii^pkn and ItabaahL S 
skirmishes witti dctadied bodies of disbanded Tedo ti 
had takoi place on the Kddiift and Kisd roads, wiiieh 
ddayed tibe arrival of the imperial forces for a day <»* 
SbnaD parties of Satsoma and ChdshiA men wandered a 
flie streets of the city nnmolested, and a smaller Sati 
jfa$hilds near our l^ation, was je^occopied on Mardi 7 
few soldiers of that dan« Arisogawa no Miya, tfie i 
mander-in-diief 9 was repented to be stiD at Nmnadza, h 
day's journey west of the top of the Hakon£ pass. Keiki 
residing in r e tire ment at the Tdnigawa mansoleom of Uj 
straining every effort to keep his retainers in a sufaau 
temper towards the Idcadoy by means of notifications tc 
people and a body of armed police. Already as eari; 
March 4 a prodamation had been issued declaring that 
ex-Sh6gan was determined to sal»nit to any orders w 
mi|^ be given to him by the Mikado, and that no opposi 
was to be offered to the imperial troops. Aidza and 
clansmen had retired to their home at Wakamatsa in O 
after dismantling all the clan establishments in Tedo. Nc 
all the other dmmids who had been residing in Tedo i 
recently bad either retnmed to their territories or gon 
Eidto to give in theb aDegiance to the Mikado. The h 
motOf €ft retainers of Tcdcogawa below the rank of dai 
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were daily following their example. Tbe people of the dty, 
ignorant of the demands about to be made on Keiki, and 
mindful of the misfortunes some of them had experienced 
when the Satsuma yashiki were attacked in the previous 
December, were apprehensive of a general conflagration. 
Some had removed their household property, but the shops 
were still open, and the panic was by no means general. The 
forts in the bay of Yedo were handed over to the imperialists 
on April 4, after the guns bearing on the city had been dis- 
mounted. This was the news on the 8th. On the 12th I 
went up again for a three days' stay, and found the city much 
quieter, owing to a feeling that tiie terms offered to Keiki 
would be such as he could accept. Katsu, who was now 
commander-in-chief of the Tokugawa forces, told me that he 
and Okubo Ichid had charge of the negotiations. On the 
other side Saig6 represented Arisugawa no Miya, the 
imperialist commander-in-chief who was still at Sumpu. The 
demands made on Keiki were that he should surrender all 
arms and munitions of war, all vessels of war and other 
steamers, evacuate the castle of Yedo, and execute those of 
his officers who had been foremost in prompting and conduct- 
ing the attack on Fushimi; when these demands were com- 
plied with the Mikado would show clemency towards the 
ex-Shdgun. The nature of the further conditions covered by 
the word ^^ clemency " was the subject of negotiations 
between Katsu and Saigd, which took place at a bouse in 
Shinagawa. Katsu was willing to agree to any arrangement 
that would save the life of his chief and secure sufficient 
revenue^ support his large body of retainers. He had hinted 
to Saigd that less favourable terms would be met by armed 
resistance. Keiki also desired to retain possession of his 
steamers and munitions of war, and had addressed a petition 
to the Mikado on this subject. Saigd, carrying this petition 
and Katsu's verbal proposals, had returned to Sumpu to lay 
them before Arisugawa. From there he had journeyed to 
Kidto, but was expected back on the 18tii. Katsu said he 
was ready to fight in defence of Keiki's life, and expressed his 
confidence in Saigd's ability to prevent a demand being made 
which might not only be a disgrace to the Mikado, but prolong 
the civil war. He begged that Sir Harry Parkes would use 
his influence with the Mikado's government to obviate such a 
disaster. This the chief did repeatedly, and in particular 
when Saigd called on him at Yokohama on April 28, he urged 
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on him that severity towards Keild or his sopparters^ c 
ally in the way of personal poniahment, would iiijm 
reputation of the new government in the opinion of lUzn 
Powers. Saig6 said the life of the ex-Shogon would n 
demanded, and he hoped that similar leniency woa 
extended to those who had instigated him to marrh a| 
Kidto. Keiki was still at the monastery at Uy^no, bttt 
of his late advisers, idiom he had ordered into strict sed 
(ikm-fAtn) had secretly fled. Amongst these Katsa 
tioned Ogasawara, late chief minister for Foreig;n Al 
Hirayama, whom we used to call ^' the old fox," Tsuka 
an oflBcial whom we greatly liked, and Ogori Kddml 
Suk^, a finance minister. The most remarkable state 
Katsn made to me was that at a conference between Hi 
Shdgun's ministers and M. Roches in Febroary the ! 
strcm^y urged resistance, and that the officers of the F 
Military Mission were pernstent in advising the fortific 
of the Hakon^ pass and other measures of a wariike ni 
On the whole Katsu was of opinion that he and Oknbo 
would be able to arrange satisfactory terms, if they 
manage to escape the hot-heads of their own party who 
threatening their lives. 

By this time the first division of the imperialist naval 
had arrived to co-operate with the army which had advi 
by land. There seemed to be littiie likelihood of fig^hting 
even a peaceable settlement would be disadvantageous t 
prosperity of the dty. Now that the dahniSM whose i 
had been supplied by the merchants and shopkeepers 
left tor their country homes, the population would aatc 
decrease. It was a sad thing that Yedo should decUnc 
it was one of the handsomest cities in the Far East. Th 
it contained no finie public buildings, its position on the 
shore, fringed with tiie pleasure gardens of the damttds, 
tibe remarkeible huge moats surrounding the castle, cro^ 
with Cyclopean walls and shaded by picturesque lines of 
tree, tibe numerous rural spots in the city itself, all cc 
buted to produce an impression of greatness. It covei 
huge extent of ground, owing to the size of the castle, 
the large number of official residences, intersected by 
broad well-gravdled streets. The commercial quarter 
actually smaller than the dty of Ozaka. 

Newspapers, to a large extent in the nature of gazi 
had latdy been started in Ki6to and Tedo, and contaii 
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great number of interesting political documents, which I had 
to translate for the information of my chief. Previously we 
had been obliged to rely on such manuscript copies as we 
could obtain firom our friends in daimiSs^ yashikts, and the 
supply was limited. Nor were the papers that came into our 
hands altogether trustworthy. There was as much forgery of 
memorials, manifestoes and correspondence as in any other 
part of the world in a time of political excitement. There 
were rumours about this time that the capital would be trans- 
ferred from Kidto to Ozaka, an arrangement we felt inclined 
to welcome, for it would have been very inconvenient to 
establish the foreign legations at Kidto, so far inland and 
away from our sources of supply, subject to great cold in 
winter and excessive heat in smnmer. Even at Ozaka, close 
to the sea, the climate was almost unbearable in July and 
August. But as everyone knows, Yedo was after all con- 
stituted the centre of government, and its name changed to 
T6ki6. 

During this period my time was passed half at Yedo gather- 
ing information and half at Yokohama making translations 
and drawing up reports. Bread and beef were unprocurable 
at Yedo, and I could not afford to set up a cuisine in European 
fashion, so whHe there I used to have my food brought in 
from a well-reputed Japanese restaurant close by, and came 
to like it quite as well as what I had been accustomed to all 
my life. 

As early as the end of November 1867 Sir Harry had 
applied to Lord Stanley for letters of credence to the Mikado. 
No time was wasted in their preparation and despatch, and 
they reached him at the end of March 1868, but it was not 
till the middle of May that things had quieted do^ at Yoko- 
hama sufficiently to allow of his leaving that part of the 
country. By that time Sidney Locock and his family had 
left for home, and his successor Francis Ottiwell Adams had 
arrived. We started from Yokohama in the Admiral's yacht 
^^ Salamis " on May 15, Sir Harry, Adams, J. J. Quin the 
senior student interpreter, and myself. Next afternoon we 
anchored in the harbour of Oshima, between the island of that 
name and the southernmost point of the province of Kii. On 
a neck of land there was a small village, very dirty, stinking 
and labyrinthine, surrounded by prettily wooded hills, where 
we started several pheasants in the course of a walk. At 
dusk we weighed anchor, and reached Hidgo at nine o'clock 
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tbe ^»w^^i*^ "^f lAceza to be areaestBd bad to be 
I bttd to he preaest. mndi to arr annayance. &ir I 
oo ^JipifHngtie 'imliiniL. The rhirf *jflipfrii use tlie Ii 
jiort of ftoff jacket of faioe xqge bstzned in. ~ 
aid an old pair of Uumeia with ^oid lace 
bat I pst tliexn swv^ in a copiiaflRi and. wczzfc* tn Gtamt n 
plain cveuiiuff dresa. Aa won aa 9r Ojuiy lamiBKi Ik as 
viaiteri by Got&« one of tiie two jannnB wno ami tntt^fsi 3 
onr defeace act Kioto on Ae Sfltod Xaicfa. and bv- Half. Wftk 
die latter we had a dwrnwrirm aisoat the let^iHy paidB&eft 

Cfamtianity 



bat in leaa ^trini^ent terma. Dat6 admitted that the nmdiug 
waa ohjcctionahlr, and said that be had c!Auaed it not to be 
ezfaifaited an the pofaiie ootice^teazda at Oiakm and Hiifo. 
Be had tried to ^ the <HHrj«inn (tzanrinted ^ erfi ** or 
^ pernieioas ^ xet) aitoed. bat said it woold be I ii UH i MiH* 
to inppreja the prDaeription of Ghpatianrty aitog^eilau.. Sk 
Harry responded diat nUtpaos to irratuHi waa a mark of civ£ 
xation, and to oa he said privale iy diat the preaexttatifHi d 
die Qoeen^s letter waa a good opportanity wfaich we onriit tc 



torn to accoont. Afterwards I had a lon^ talk witii Naka 
on this <nibjeetf and suggested that instead oif speeifiealh 
mentionini; Christianity the decree diooid mereiy forfatf 
'^pemicioaa 5iectB " in general. It waa clear that tb 
Japanese G overnm ent woold not be indneed to revoke the lai 
eompietely, for that woold be to give a free hand to tb 
Boman Cadicdie miwinnaries at Nagaaahi» who had already 
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made themselves obnoxious by tHe active mamier in which 
they had carried on their proselytism. It was however agreed 
that Sir Harry should meet Sanjd, Dat^, Got6 and Kido on 
the following day to dispose, if possible, of this question, but 
Nakai warned me that not even the heads of the government 
(sdgai) could make a definite promise ; they were not absolute, 
as he said. So on the 19th we had a |ialaver at the Nishi 
Hongwanji, at which Tamashina no Hiya, the president of 
the Foreign Board, was present, besides those already men- 
tioned, and several more. They defended what had been done 
on the ground that the hostility to Christianity was still 
intense, and that in popular opinion it was allied to m&gic or 
sorcery. This I knew myself to be a fact. I had once been 
asked by a Japanese to teach him ^^ Kiristan,'' which he 
believed would enable him to discover what his yrile was 
doing in his absence from the house. They admitted however 
that an error had been committed in describing Christianity 
as a pernicious sect, and said that this wording would be 
altered. To have published nothing would have been tanta- 
mount to toleration, ** silent approval " as the Japanese 
expression goes, and upon this they could not venture. On 
the 24th Sir Harry recurred to the subject with the same set 
of ministers, with whom Iwakura was joined. Perhaps it was 
on this occasion that a young samurai of Szen, Okuma 
Hachitarft, whom we had not met before, assured us that he 
knew all about the subject, for he had read the Bible and the 
"Prairie-book.'* It apfieared that he had been a pupil of 
Dr Verfoeck, an American missionary at Nagasaki. Sir Harry 
gave them a copy and a Japanese version of a despatch on 
this subject, which had been received from Lord Stanley. 
The other foreign diplomats took the same line, but their 
united remonstrances produced little effect, and the measure 
of exiling to other parts of the country some four thousand 
Japanese of all ages and both sexes mostly from the village 
of Urakami near Nagasaki, was unflinchingly carried out. 

The presentation of the minister's letters of credence took 
place on the 22nd. Admiral Keppel landed in the morning 
accompanied by his flag-Captain Henea^, and Captain 
Stanhope of the ** Ocean *' ; Commander Pollard and Lieu- 
tenant Kerr in command of a gunboat ; Pusey, commander of 
the " Salamis " ; his secretary William Risk, and Gamier, flag- 
lieutenant, and joined us at the vice-consulate. The legation 
party included the chief, Adams, Mitford, who had just been 
2a 
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Mt ttn of A nBiHSmi iBSfiues ncm H ■■ S> 
Mme number from HJLS. ** Oeeaa," 
wUdi waeh of us rode n had kgslkxihle 
I^Btioo escort on Cool, sod two bocfin of Ji 
who preeeded sod foOowed us. We azmcd 
one o'dock st tbe Nidii HoofwaBp, ■■ignrd for tiie pa 
uce of tibe oeremooy. Tlie dteory of lie Xikado's pn 
St OzakA was that he was at tiiehead erf the army ope 
from KiAto against the rdidlioas Toki^awa chief at 
and he was therefore obliged to pot jEp wfth sadi *^-*'""*i 
tion as he coold find in the Buddhist maoastcnes» whid 
not wery imperial in tfieir appointments. We wcse oa 
into an aato^hamber which was meiclj a part at Ike 1 
an£enoe cS^ided off by seieens. Down the middle ran i 
table c u ^eie d with doA of gold, aboot the only pac 
qilendoor in flie place; on onende of diis we took oar 
the Japanese ministers for Foreign Affairs on the other, 
and sweetmeats piled on wooden trajrs were beongiit i 
oar relectaony and we had to wait aboot half-ao-hoar I 
flie diief of the ministry e nte red the room and made the ] 
^ >e f< h cs necessary on soch an occasion, b a few mi 
mote we were informed that everyUiing was ready , w 
npon tiie second and third mmisten proceeded to uh 
into the throne room. This was an apartment d mtiai de 
sise down eadi side of whidi there ran a row of wooden p 
supportin g the rooL On a dais at the extreme end sa 
MQcado, under a cancqn^ supporte d by Uadc-laoqaered ] 
and with the blinds reeled op as hii^ as was posable. 
advanced up tibe middle of tiie room in dooble cohnmi 
one on the ing^ headed by the Admiral and composed of } 
officers, the otho headed by the minister, and eonsisti] 
tiie legation staff. Everyone made three bows, fira 
advandng into tibe middle of the room, the second at the 
of the dsoBf the third on mounting Ihe dais, whidi was 
enoogji to afford place for us aE. The MiVado rose and i 
under the CBDOfpy from tiie moment that we b^an to 
Tbe principal minister for Foreign Affairs and one oilier | 
personage knelt, one on each side of the throne. 

In front of the throne, on each side, stood a small wo 
image of a lion ; these are of great antiquity and are i 
revmd by the Japanese people. Behind the throne a c 
of oourtiers were ranged in a douUe row, wearing little 1 
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paper caps and gorgeous brocade robes of various hues. As 
the Mikado stood up, the upi)er part of his face, including the 
eyes, became hidden from view, but I saw the whole of it 
whenever he moved. His complexion was white, perhaps 
artifically so rendered, his mouth badly formed, what a doctor 
would call prognathous, but the general contour was good. 
His eyebrows were shaven off, and painted in an inch higher 
up. His costume consisted of a long black loose cape hanging 
backwards, a white upper garment or mantle and voluminous 
purple trousers. The proceedings were as follows: the 
minister stood in front of the Mikado's right, with the Lega- 
tion behind him in order of seniority, the Admiral with his 
personal staff and the other naval officers on the imperial left. 
Sir Harry then recited his address, which he had got by heart ; 
it seemed truly absurd when one at IsBt stood face to face 
with the recipient. Then ltd, who discharged the functions 
of interpreter on the occasion, read the translation, and we 
all bowed. Sir Harry stepping forward put the Queen's 
letter into the hand of the Mikado, who evidently felt bashful 
or timid, and had to be assisted by Tamashina no Miya ; his 
part was to receive it from the Mikado. Then His Majesty 
forgot his speech, but catching a word hom the personage on 
his left managed to get out the first sentence, whereupon ltd 
read out the translation of the whole that had been prepared 
beforehand. Sir Harry then introduced ^ach of us in turn, 
and next the Admind, who presented his officers. The 
Mikado expressed the hope that all was well with the 
squadron under his command, and we retired backwards out 
of the presence into the ante-chamber, bowing as we went, 
and congratulating ourselves that everything had passed off 
without a hitch. In the evening we went to dine with Dat^, 
who gave us a banquet cooked as nearly in European fashion 
as he could manage. Next day we celebrated the Queen's 
birthday in advance by firing salutes, and a large party of 
Japanese nobles went on boai^ the ^* Rodney " to lunch with 
the Admiral. Yamashina no Miya proposed the Queen's 
health, which was responded to entihusiastically by everyone 
present. Many of the guests were intelligent and well 
behaved, but the Prince of Chdshifi, who insisted on my sitting 
next to him, behaved like a great baby, and drank more 
champagne than was good for him. One felt however that 
Japanese princes could not be blamed if they were weak- 
minded, their education being planned so as to prodil^e that 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

MISCBLLANEOUS INCIDENTS — ^MTTO POLITICS 

\ DAMS and I set up housek^ing together in the First 
Secretary's house at Yokohama, but I still kept on the 
Japanese ffoMki I had rented at Yedo, and spent a 
great deal of time there watching the course of events. From 
time to time I returned to Yokohama to report to my chief, 
or else reported to him by letter. I was very busily occupied 
in making translations from the official gazette that was now 
being published at Kidto and the popular newspapers that 
had started into existence at Yedo. One of these contained 
documents of the highest interest, the terms communicated 
to Keiki on April 27, the acceptance of which by him involved 
his retirement to Mito on May 8, and the provisional recog- 
nition of Kam6nosuk£ (Tayasu) as the head of the Tokugawa 
clan. The castle of Yedo was occupied by the imperialist 
forces, and the troops of Satsuma, Chdshiii and other clans 
moved freely about tiie city. On June 28 I went up to Yedo 
foi* a three days' stay with Adams ; I found there in the local 
papers interesting communications which were probably 
fictitious. Thus one, said to be written by a retainer of the 
Miya of Chi-on-in, where the British Legation had been lodged 
in March, who though regarding the expulsion of foreigners 
as perhaps difficult of achievement, recommended that the 
organization of the army be diligentiy taken in hand, in order 
that foreigners might be humbled and kept in subjection. He 
also deprecated audiences being granted by the Mikado to 
foreign diplomatic representatives. Another such paper 
professed to represent the views of Chdshiii ^^ irregular troops " 
and protested against audiences being granted, because such 
friendly treatment of foreigners would prevent the nation from 
affording hearty support to the Mikado when the time should 
arrive for ^^ expelling the. barbarian." When I mentioned 
these publications to my friend Katsu, he replied that a 
council of court and territorial nobles (kugS and daimiSs) was 
held at Kidto about the end of May, at which the former 

378 
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expressed the opinioii that a iavourable oecaskxi for es| 
foieigDers from the country had now imaented itaelf ; 
attempt to introdoce Christianity at Nagasaki mig 
alleged as the jostifying groond ot the meaaure. Thi 
dotmtds were silent and that the Mikado, on haag le 
to, lock no notice of the proposaL Katsa was not 
accorately informed, but it is a fact that on MEay 14 the 
dpal members of the government and dahnids in atten 
on the Mikado at Ozaka were summoned before His M^ 
at the Hongwanji, and were informed that Qiristiaiiity n 
the increase at Urakami, a village near Nagasaki ; he ask 
their opinion as to the best way of dealing with the m 
and it was understood that their refdies would be poblis] 
the government gazette. Dat£ denied to Mitfard thai 
of the story which said that the meeting was for the pt 
of considering whether an anti-foreign policy might u 
resorted to. It was difficult for us to obtain accurate 
mation, and probably every Ji^Muiese in the position of ] 
or Dat^ experienced similar difficulty. I do not think 
ever that these documents ever saw the light, and the si 
tion is very natural that somcof them were of si 
character that it was considered advisable to suppress 
The formal appointment of Ejuntoosuk^, a mere boy < 
years of age, took place on June 19, and the leading n 
the Tokugawa clan waited on him the following momi 
present their felicitations. The situation and extent c 
territory to be left to the clan had not then been detem 
Katsu told me that Sanjd, who had arrived in Yedo o 
18th, was waiting for the reinforcements expected froi 
south and west before announcing a decision on these p 
He gave me such statistics about die revenue hitherto ace 
to ^e Tycoon's government as showed, to his satisfacti 
least, that it would not be possible for the Mikado to c 
any income from forfeiture of that revenue, and there 
danger of his government falling to pieces for want of f 
Higashi-Kuz£, who was then in Tedo, said to me tha 
revenue to be granted to the Tokugawa would not be 
until that part of the clan still in arms against the Mi 
was entirely reduced to sulMnission. The war was 1 
vigorously prosecuted near Niigata in Echigo and ic 
neighbourhood of Aidzu. I myself saw a considerable bo 
southern troops march into Yedo on June 25, which effect 
contradicted the hopes of the Tokugawa people thai 
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imperialists were weakening, and that some of the western 
elans, in particular Higo, were likely to afiEord them sympathy, 
if not actual support. 

M. Boches finally left Yokohama on June 28, having been 
succeeded by M. Outrey, with the intention of yisiting Ozaka 
and NagasfiJd on his way home. His policy had proved a 
complete failure, as far as supporting the Shdgun against 
the Mikado was concerned. He had succeeded however in 
procuring for French engineers the construction of the arsenal 
at Yokosuka and the engagement of a French military 
mission, which were continued for several years after the 
establishment of the new government. 

Noguchi had an elder and a younger brother, the latter of 
whom had joined the followers of the Tokugawa who after 
the withdrawal of Keiki to Mito had gathered themselves 
together in the mausoleum enclosure at Uydno. Thence they 
issued forth at night and assassinated imperialist soldiers 
from time to time. At last it was decided to attack them in 
their stronghold, and early in the morning of July 4 an 
advance was made which led to the destruction by £re of a 
considerable part of the city lying betvreen the outer moat and 
the main gate of Uydno, and also of the great temple building 
which occupied the centre of the enclosure. Hie burial places 
of the Sh6guns were not damaged. Rindji no Miya, the 
imperial prince who had always resided there in the character 
of abbot, and whom the recalcitrant Tokugawa men talked of 
raising to the throne as Mikado, was carried off by the 
survivors at the end of the day. The fighting began at eight 
o'clock in the morning and was over by five o'dock in the 
evening. During this afiEair I was at Yokohama, having been 
kept there since my last visit to Yedo at the end of June. 
At the beginning of that month Willis and I were in Yedo 
together for a few days, while he attended to wounded men 
of the Satsuma and other clans, such as Toda, ChdshiA and 
Bizen. The latter occupied Tteenji, which had formerly been 
the British Legation, and he recorded in his report the fact 
of his being received and treated by the Bizen men with great 
courtesy, which showed that they entertained no feelings of 
hostility against foreigners, and regarded the death of Taki 
Zenzaburd as a just retribution for the attack on foreigners 
at K6b6 in the previous February. The condition of these 
wounded men was deplorable, for at that time Japan had no 
experienced surgeons, and the treatment of gunshot wounds 
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was of a very amateariah character. There were bnl 
cases of sword-cats. Subsequently some of the moce u 
cases were at Willis' suggestion sent down to Yokohama 
towards the end of July there were 176 patients in the 1 
ing appropriated as a military hospitaL Under the pre 
government it had been a school for instruction in the Gti 
classics. Two-thirds of the number, were Satsnma 
Chflshifl and Tosa soldiers together made up a fourth, i 
40 had been wounded in the recent fighting at Uydno 
others had received their injuries in the eiq)editioiis ta 
north of Yedo against Aidzu. Willis' services were so gi 
appreciated that the minister was asked in October to 
them again to the troops which had been fighting in £c 
This arrangement was facilitated by the fact that he 
now vice-consul at Yedo, a post whidi he was unable to 
up because the opening of the city to foreign resident 
trade had to be deferred ; and he was relieved at Yoko 
by Dr J. B. Siddall who had been appointed medical oSEk 
the legation early in January. 

On the 29th July I went to Yedo with Adams, and 
four days in visiting Okuma, Katsu and Komatsu, but it 
I must have reported to my chief the result of the convera 
with these persons of importance, I have no record, e 
of voluminous translations from the Japanese of anti-< 
tian pamphlets and political documents of all kinds. I 
alone to Yedo again on August 17, and next day callc 
Okuma, whom I found in bed looking very iU. From 
I learnt that fij^ting had commenced on the 18th at Ixni 
near Nikkd. The imperialists were victorious and were 
advancing on Aidzu, 75 miles further. A messenger win 
Echigo on the 8th reported that Niigata was still hel< 
Aidzu men. Subsequently to the capture of Nagaoka bi 
imperial troops more fighting had taixn place, in which 
sides lost heavily. The imperialists were holding 
ground, and expected further reinforcements which w 
enable them to aidvance on Wakamatsu, the capital of Ai 
at the same time as the divisions from Shirakawa and A 
The Prince of Hizen, Okuma's own chief, had been urge 
his troops in Shimotsuk^, where Imaichi is situated 
lead them against the enemy, but his counci 
{kar6) had dissuaded him from taking the field. Since 
beginning of the year several constitutions had been fra 
and issued one after the other, and about this time I 
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engaged in translating the newest edition, which bore the 
date of June. It showed marked traces of American political 
theories, and I have little doubt that Okuma and his fellow- 
clansman Soy^jima, pupils of Dr Verbeck, had had a consider- 
able part in framing it. ^^ The power and authority of the 
Daijdkan (ue. government), threefold, legislative, executive 
and judicial," was the wording of one article. By another it 
was provided that '^ All officers shall be changed after four 
years' service. They shall be appointed by a majority of 
votes giveii by ballot. When the ftrst period for changing the 
officers of government arrives, half of the present staff shall 
be retained for an additional space of two years, in order that 
there be no interruption of the public business." In this we 
seemed to hear an echo of the ^* spoils system." Okuma 
explained that the '* executive " represented the executive 
department in the United States Constitution, ^^ consisting 
of the president and his advisers," but that in fact it was the 
head of the Shintd religion, finance, war and foreign depart- 
ments. It is needless to say that this state paper has long 
ago been superseded by the existing ltd constitution of 1889. 
Then I went on to Katsu. He said that Sumpu (now called 
Shidzuoka) was to have been formally handed over to the 
Tokugawa family two days previously, but as a matter of 
fact it had always formed part of their possessions. He took 
down from a shelf a memorandum in which he had noted down 
some years before the names of the ablest men in different 
clans. Many of them were already dead. Satsuma and 
Chdshiii accounted for the largest number; of the Tokugawa 
clan there were very few. All our friends of Satsuma, 
Chdshiii and Tosa were among the number of those still living. 
While I was there Tsumagi Nakadzukasa, vdio had given me 
a dinner a couple of months earlier, came in. He had 
returned a few days before from Mito, where he had left 
Keiki, employing his leisure in the composition of Japanese 
poetry, and not expecting to be invited at present to take a 
share in the government. This was an absolutely baseless 
notion on his part, if he in reality entertained it. He had 
sent an affectionate message to Katsu, which Tsumagi 
appeared to be afraid of delivering in my presence, but it 
proved to be nothing more than a warning to care for his 
personal safety, which was said to have been threatened by 
the hot-headed younger Tokugawa men. He said that about 
500 Mito men had gone to join Aidzu. The outcome of their 
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conversatioii was thst there was notfaiiig in the g 
political sitoatioii to cause them anxiety. The Toik 
people were desizons ci getting Kaftsa to take offiee 
Kanrfnosnk^, but he was unwilling* I asked him whtt 
had heard of a general feeling of dislike towards the & 
That he reified was an old tUng, dating from the time 
Sir Harry nsed to advise the Shdgon's ministcn to i 
from attacking OiAshift. The idea was no doubt Umta 
Bodies, who told them that nnless they asked the I 
Government to lend naval instraetms, the igngHati 
back iq> the ddmU^ P^rtyy and the want of cxmfide 
British friendship was the reason why Dutchmen hac 
engaged to bring out the ^^ Kaiyfr-mara/' a ship of ws 
structed in Kngjand for the Prmoe of Higo by Glov^z* 
of Nagasaki, which had come into the possession < 
Mikado's adherents. I had heard from Komatsu and 
that imperialist troops landed from the ^^ ELaiydHoaazi] 
Hirakata about the 5th or 0th Angnst had gained a v 
there over a mixed force of Sendai men and Tokugawa 
and this was confirmed by TsumagL On the 19th I walked 
as the Nihom-bashiy the bridge in the centre of the ci^ 
which all distances were measured by road, and from tt 
the huge hotel e\ the foreign settlement constmcted 
the supervision of the Tokugawa government for the s 
modation of foreigners. The conmiereial quarter waj 
lively, the streets were crowded, especially by Mcanun 
longing to the imperialist forces, but the neigfabourfac 
the dmmtds' yaMkU below the castle was like a city < 
dead. On the 2(>th I had a visit from Kawakatsu On 
ex-commissioner for Foreign Affairs. He said that the < 
of Sumpu was little better than a ruin, and that there wi 
houses which could receive the Tokugawa retainers, 
would like to become a retainer of the Ifikado (chd^ 
his family was not originally in the service of the Toki 
family, but was of more ancient descent. He would be 
fied if he was made a minister of public instruction. Mi< 
Wakasa, a former governor of Yokohama, and Sugiura ' 
saburd, another Tokugawa man, would probably be ena 
ed by the imperialist government to make all the arr 
ments with regard to the foreign settlement at Yedo. II 
Taiyu, the younger brother of Keiki, then still in France 
to be fetched home to succeed the late Prince of Bfito, 
had died just about the time of Keiki's retreat 
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About a hundred and thirty hatamotos went up to Eaoto in 
February and by surrendering to the Mikado, sectured the 
possession of their lands. He regretted that he had lost 
everything throuj^ not following their example. The Toku- 
gawa family were to retain 700>000 koku of lands, which 
would enable them to keep a good many retainers, but not 
all the 80,000 who had hitherto belonged to the clan as 
go^ki-nin. My, own Japanese escort, who belonged to the 
body of betti'gumi created several years before to act as 
guards and escorts for the foreign legations, 800 of whom were 
to be kept together for that pmrpose, all wanted to become 
Mikado's men. 

On the 21st Komatsu and Nakai came to call on me. They 
said the troops sent by way of Hirakata to Tanagura in 
Oshiii had been completely victorious, and that more would 
speedily follow. In fact, while we were talking, 600 Satsuma 
men marched past the house along the main-road by the sea- 
shore in order to embark for the north. Eado, who had gone 
to Ki6to to report the state of affairs at Tedo, was expected 
back soon. They thought that a good deal of pressure would 
be necessary to induce the very conservative Ki6to Court to 
bring the Mikado there. That afternoon I called on Okuma, 
who was still very unwell, and, like most of the Hizen people, 
not disposed to be communicative. From him I went to 
Nakai, who showed me the draft of the state paper by which 
Giotd overturned the late government in the previous Octo- 
ber. It differed slightly from the published copies, in that it 
contained proposals for the engagement of French and English 
teachers of language, to get mUitary instructors from England, 
and to abolish the Tycoon and reduce the Tokugawa clan to 
the same level as the others. These were all struck out on re- 
consideration in order to avoid exciting a suspicion that Gotd 
and his political allies were too partial to foreigners, and pro- 
voking the hostility of the fudai and hatamotos. He had 
also the drafts of a letter from Higashi-Kuz6 to Sanjd, in 
which, among other things which strengthened the Aidzu re- 
sistance to the imperial troops, he reported that foreign ves- 
sels anchored at Niigata and supplied the rebels with arms 
and ammunition; and Higashi-Kuz6 said that on his infonn- 
ing the foreign representatives of this, they replied that they 
would put a stop to the practice. I pointed out to Nakai 
that this must be a misteike. The Miiiisters having issued 
proclamations of neutrality had nothing to do with their en- 
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f orcementy and that if the Japanese authorities wished to f^ 
an end to this traffic, they had merely to notify to the fam§ 
representatives the blockade of the port of Niigata, and tbi 
a vessel-of-war was stationed there to prevent communicataa 
with the shore. This must have appeared a very stnuig 
doctrine to hun, but international law was a cooiplete noveb 
in Japan in those days. He also showed me the draft ( 
Komatsu's letter to Kidto about the treatment of the Nap 
saki Japanese Christians, embodying the ar^ruments recent! 
used to him by Sir Hanry, and advocating the adoption ( 
milder measures. 

Next day I went again to see Nakai, and found with hii 
a very attractive Satsuma man named Liouy6 Iwami, wi 
was greatly interested in the development of the resources o 
the island of Yezo. He was full of schemes for its colonis 
tion from Japan, and for the introduction of the £uropei 
system of fanning imder the supervision of a (verman name 
Gaertner. He said that Shimidzudani, a young Court noh 
of about 25, was to be governor of Hakodate, and that 1 
intended to make him learn English. We discussed vaikM 
leading personalities with considerable freedom — I hinU 
that Higashi-Kuz6, in spite of his rank, i/ras not the best i 
presentative man to send to Europe as Ambassador. 
thought Dat^ or Iwakura or even Kansd of Hizen would c 
better. He replied that Iwakura could not be spared. H 
most important and interesting suggestion he made was tin 
the Mikado must move to Yedo, and make it his Capital, i 
otherwise it would not be possible to keep in order the rebc 
lious dans of the north. Both he and Komatsu, who joint 
us later on at a restaurant on the river, approved of what 
had suggested about the blockade of Niigata. 

On tiiie 28rd I dined with Komatsu and Nakai to me 
Okubo, the Satsuma statesman who had suggested the n 
moval of the Capital from Kidto to Ozaka earlier in the yea] 
I have no doubt that the final decision to make Yedo tii 
centre of government, and to change its name to T6kid c 
Eastern Capital was largely his work. He was very tacitur 
by disposition, and the only information he vouchsafed wa 
that Dat^ was to go to Sendai to endeavour to persuade tfa 
daimid, who was the head of the Dat^ family and all it 
branches, to abandon the cause of Aidzu. Komatsu talke 
a good deal about the English naval instructors who had bee 
engaged by the previous government, whom he evidentl; 
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wished to get rid of, and I encouraged him to dismiss them, 
for I felt it would not be fair to insist on their keeping these 
officers in their service during a period of civil war, when the 
British neutrality proclamation prevented their making use 
of them. Komatsu told me that their plan was to retain 
the services of the commissioned officers, but to send the 
petty officers and seamen back to England. 

About two months before tUs time some Higo men had 
called on me, and said they were going north to Tsugaru. 
They argued that any other system than feudalism was im- 
possible in Japan. Now I heard that the Higo clan had pri- 
vately sent messengers to Wakamatsu to endeavour to effect a 
reconciliation between Aidzu and the daimi6s of the west and 
south, but Aidzu replied that matters had gone too far, and 
the questions at issue must be decided by the sword. I 
thought it likely that these envoys from Sgo were the men 
who had been to see me, as the ideas which they entertained 
seemed to be similar. 

The translation of the June Constitution, which super- 
seded one that had been promulgated in March, had given me 
a great deal of trouble. I was unable to decide upon the 
best name in English for the second department. It might 
be Imperial Council, Privy Council, or Cabinet. It appeared 
that ijie officials of this department were merely secretaries 
to the two prime ministers, and had no real executive 
authority ; and that the administration was divided into this 
nameless department and the other four which followed it. 
This was Okubo's explanation. It was, however, pretty evi- 
dent that this constitution was not to be the final one, and it 
seemed to me to contain in itself the elements of change. 
There were so many appointments that were held by dmnmies 
of high birth, while the real work was done by their under- 
lings. The ancient ranks and precedence had been practically 
done away with, and I could not help thinking that the court 
and territorial nobles (ku:gS and dofrrnds) would have to be 
struck out of the list of officials. There was hardly one of 
them fit to occupy the place of head of a department, and yet 
these appointments were confined to them, no commoner 
being eligible. 

The 25th August was chiefly occupied with arrangements 
made with Nakai for the opening of Yedo on October 1, by 
instructions from the chief, the abolition of the absurd exist- 
ing rules about passports for foreigners proceeding to Yedo, 
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and for ordering one of tlie datbI ingtmetoiB time 1 
the cfaanneL llie ex-Tycooo's g overm nent had mrm 
have a huge hold built for the aecommodsticm of 
visitors, and the owners would have liked to let ity 
seemed unlikely that any foreigner would imdeTtake 
soch an establishment on his own aoeoont, and I advis 
they should engage a man from Yokohama to act as i 
for the proprietors, make out the visitors' lulls and p\ 
the necessary wines and provisicHis. 

It was evident that the imperialists were gatfaerin 
forces for a combined attadc on Aidxu, and as Nakai 
they could not crush him with their troops they now 
the field, they never would succeed. An American 
barque named the '^ Despatdi '' was hired for $8000 t 
men to EGrakata. On August S5 I saw 200* men 
through Shinagawa to onbaik for the north ; on the 
large body of Chd-shift men arrived, and were Inllel 
Sengakuji, the temple in which the 47 Faithful Rteix 
buried. And Nakahara Naosuk^, a Satsuma man, usoi 
lieved to be their admiral, but in reality an artinery 
had been sent to Echigo with four companies of artille] 
great things were expected of him. 

August 88 I went to see Katsu, and found him gres 
lieved in his mind as the result of a visit paid to lum 
previous day by Komatsu. He said that the Castle of J 
had been handed over to the head of the Tokogawa c 
the 18th, but that the territories assigned to him had i 
been vacated by their previous possessors, who ^rer 
difficult to move, so that the lands at present available < 
exceed 80,000 hoku in extent. He hoped Kamdnoad 
which he, of course, meant the guardians of the six-yi 
child, would not go to any great expense in building 
engaging crowds of retainers. He said that the ** ] 
maru,'' flagship of Enomoto Idzumi, who commands 
Tokugawa fleet, was supplied with provisions by that 
Enomoto, otherwise known as E. Kama]ir5, was a 
officer who had been trained in Holland. 

I asked him whether the son of the late Prince of Hit 
dead) or whether he was to be set aside in favour of 1 
Tai3ru. On this he gave me the following account of 
politics, which had been a puzzle for many years to f< 
observers. 

Noriakira, commonly caUed ^' the old prince of IGto,^ 
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1^ the younger son of Harutoshi, and hki childhood's name (zohur 
^ ndd) was Keisaburd. His elder brother Narinobu was the 
heir, and his portion as a younger brother was only 200 koku. 
Being averse to society on account of his deafness, he spent 
2* his time in wandering about the country and acquainting 
^ himself with its actual condition, and no doubt then formed 
1 the habits of simplicity and frugeJity which distinguished him 
!^ in after life. On the death of Harutoshi, Eeisaburd's elder 
brother succeeded him, but dying shortly afterwards, left 
, the prince-dom vacant. By that time two parties had gradu- 
ally formed themselves in the Mito clan, one which supported 
; the ancient Ei6to policy of the author of the Dainihonshi, the 
other which, fearing Eeisabur6, had formed an alliance with 
the Court of Yedo, at that time ably directed by Midzuno 
Echizen no Kami, father of Idzumi no Kami until lately a 
member of the Go-rdjift (Coimcil of State). The latter party 
schemed to set aside the claims of Keisaburd in favour of an 
adopted heir from the then Shdgun's family. A wiU of the 
late prince was however discovered, in which he declared his 
desire that the claims of blood should be respected, and his 
brother Keisaburd be appointed as his successor. The will 
was backed up by a strong party known as the TengUr^en^ 
and Keisaburd became prince of Mito. This was in 1884 when 
he was about 80 years of age. 

The new prince was bent on carrying out certain reforms 
which the luxurious habits of the age appeared to him to ren- 
der necessary. With this object he obtained a relaxation of 
the ancient rule which required the head of the house of Mito 
to be a resident in Tedo, the more easily because he had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the Go-rdji^ by the ostentatious 
manner in which he seemed to reprove their pomp and luxury 
by the simplicity of his own dress and manner of life, and 
retiring to his province on the pretext that it was necessary 
for him to superintend personally the government of the clan, 
he devoted his time to drilling troops in the only fashion then 
known in Japan. Openly advocating the supremacy of the 
Ifikado, and non-intercourse with the western world (Ktn-d, 
j*-0, he secretly introduced into the province every Dutch 
scholar he could find, and made himself acquainted as far as 
was then possible with the resources of European science. 
With incredible labour he constructed from drawings con- 
tained in old Dutch books a frigate, which long lay at Yoko- 
hama for the protection of foreigners, but had he believed 
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been sinoe broken np. The report of his doings havi 
brought to Yedo, it was represented to the Go-rdjiA t 
drilling of men and building of warships were merely ] 
tions for canying out the traditional Mito policy, a 
the prince was plotting rebellion* In 1844 he ^ras co 
to retire into seclusion, and he was succeeded by his i 
late prince, then a mere boy. 

In 1851 a Dutch man-of-war made its appearance a 
sakiy and caused no slight consternation at Tedo. 
said that the Nagasaki Dutchmen were becoming rest: 
that the ship was merely a precursor of the EngUahy 
that time bore the detestable reputation of being a n 
pirates ready for any violence. Succeeding events 
to the Shdgun's government that Japan was in danger 
forced into relations with European Powers; the ac 
Admiral Perry and his quadron heightened their a 
such a degree that they jdelded to the voice of paUic 
and inviting the old prince of Mito to Tedo admit 
again into tiieir comuuls. 

In 1858 the Sh6gun ly^da died, and the old p 
Mito wished to secure the succession to his seventh s 
having been adopted as heir to the house of Shitotsub 
in a legitimate position to become the Sh6gan's 1m 
was at this moment that li Eamon no Kami came int^ 
and though it is uncertain whether he had a previou 
standing with the Ki-shifi family that they should hi 
heir, it is certain that he found them ready to com; 
his influence was strong enough to force old Mito to 
second time into private life, and to order Echizen, 1 
Uwa}ima9 who had supported the Mito claims, to resi 
datmiates to their sons. The assassination of £ Ka 
Kami a couple of years later by Mito men was the consc 

Other influences were then at work in the west. Tl 
policy and the expulsion of foreigners had been 
espoused by Satsuma and Chd-shifi. Hence the 1 
union between them and the Tengunren section of the Mi 
who on hearing that civil war had broken out at Kidt 
their appearance before the castle of the prince, i 
manded that he should carry out the clan policy. ' 
tion proving unsuccessful they raised the standard c 
lion on Mount Tsukuba in Hitachi, whence they were i 
by the forces of the Shdgun after some hard fighting, 
fate among the mountains of Kaga was a well-knoi 
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Tflk^a Kd-un-sai, who had been driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances to join them, and several hundred of his com- 
rades were beheaded at Tsuruga. The remainder of the Ten^ 
gurren fled to Kidto, where the ex-Tycoon, at that time still 
bearing the name of Shitotsubashi, took tibicm into his pay. 
Now that the revolution of the previous January had so com- 
pletely changed the face of affairs, these men had returned to 
their native province, headed by Takdda Kinjird, a grandson 
of Kd-un-sai, and their political opponents, whom they 
styled KavriA (traitors), finding themselves on the losing 
side, and likely to be in a perilous minority, since the Tengvr 
ren were backed up by the imperialists, had gone off to 
Echigo, to the number of some five hundred. The Tengu- 
rerif out of gratitude to their former protector, had deter- 
mined to set aside the heir in favour of Mimbu Taiyu, Shito- 
tsubashi's younger brother, and had despatched agents to 
bring the latter back from Paris. 

That day Nagaoka, younger brother of Higo, arrived by sea 
with a large number of retainers, and on the 29th the Prince 
of Awa marched in in great pomp with about 600 men. On 
the 28th I had a great feast with Komatsu, Inouy^ Iwami 
and young Matsun^ of Uwajima. One of tiie party drank 
so mudi sakd that he lay down on the floor and went to 
sleep. In half an hour's time he woke up quite sober, and 
was able to repeat the process. 

From September 6 to October 17 Adams and I were absent 
on a wild-goose chase after the Russians who were reported to 
be occupying the northern coast of Yezo, in the course of 
which H.M.S. '^ Rattler," in which we had embarked, was 
wrecked in Sdya Bay. But as this was not concerned with the 
progress of political events in Japan, it seems unnecessary to 
occupy space in narrating our experiences. We were rescued 
by the French corvette " Dupleix," Captain du Petit Thouars. 
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CHAPTER XXXin 

CAFTUBE OF WAKAMAT8U AMD ENTRY OF THK MIKi 

INTO YEDO 

NOVEMBER 6th was celebrated with much poi 
ceremony as bemg the Mikado's birthday. A 
of the 2/x regiment was held at Yokohuna tc 
Sir Harry invited Sanjdi now promoted to the i 
Udaijin. The foreign men-of-war joined with the Ka 
fort in firing a royal salute, which the party vie^red fi 
upstairs verandah overlooking the bay. Besides Sa 
had Nagaoka Ri6nosuk6, Higashi-Kuz6 and Mad6t 
A luncheon at the minister's residence followed, a 
swords of honour sent out from England for presents 
Gotd and Nakai in recognition of their gallant cone 
the 28rd of March were handed over. Nakai at once 
on, and strutted about with a gold-laced cap on his h 
his own great delight and the intense amusement of 1 
of the company. As it happened to be the second 
the Yokohama races it was proposed that the whoh 
should adjourn to the race-course. Sanj6 and Higash 
who had on white maedarS and black-lacquered pape 
declined. I rode down with Mad6-no-koji and Nagaok 
enjoyed themselves immensely. On returning home 
Nakai in with me and gave him tea ; in exchange for 
informed me that news had been received of the cap 
the outer castle of Wakamatsu, and that only the inn 
and citadel remained in possession of the defenders ; al 
the Mikado would arrive at Yedo about November 27 
Next* day I went up to Yedo on board a Japanese s 
belonging to the Yokosuka arsenal with Sanjd, Higashi 
Nagaoka and Nakai. By a mistake of Nakai's abo 
hour of leaving I kept the party waiting for me at the i 
house and a mounted messenger had to be sent to fet 
I hurried down and found them sitting quietly sn 
They protested against my apologising. How differen 
some Europeans ! 

886 
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On the 8th Mitford and I went to call on Katsu. His wife 
had gone off to Sumpu, but he remained to do the *^ head 
muck-and-bottle-washing '* (nUso^zwri) of the clan. He hoped 
to obtain the Shimidzu lands, amounting to 110,000 hokuy 
for feeding the retainers who had lost their lands and pay. 
Instead of the lands promised in Oshifk, part of Mikawa and 
the whole of Enshiii had been conceded, but the dairnids 
hitherto entitled had not yet given up possession. Keiki 
had preceded Kam£nosuk^ to Sumpu. Katsu also had a 
story that Brunet, one of the French military instructors, 
went off in the Kayd-maru, when the Tokugawa naval 
squadron left the Tedo anchorage on the night of October 4. 
We doubted this, as we knew that he had just received pro- 
motion in the Frendi army. Nevertheless it turned out to be 
a fact. He was accompanied by another officer named 
Caseneuve, and several other Frenchmen. 

We also visited Nakai, who gave us a first-rate dinner from 
the hotel. He said that the citadel of Wakamatsu was cap- 
tured on October 20. He had also received a letter from Kido 
placing the question of the Mikado's coming to Yedo beyond 
a doubt. And as we returned to my house we found that 
great preparations were already being made in anticipation 
of His Majesty's arrival, roads being re-made, bridges re- , 
built, and ward-gates being constructed in side streets where 
they had never existed before. 

One of my hetti Sano Ikunosuk^ called to present his 
thanks for having been selected by the court to remain one 
of the Tedo guard for foreigners ; aU my sixteen men had been 
engaged for this service. He said that the Shimidzu domain 
had been granted provisionally to the Tokugawa family for 
the purpose mentioned by Katsu. To-day (November 9) 
was the last day on which men of the Tokugawa clan could 
send in their names for service under the Mikado. In some* 
cases they would receive about half their former revenue, but 
others would be better off than before, because their allow- 
ances, though nominally diminished, would be issued in rice 
instead of in money at a low fixed rate. That evening 
Mitford and I dined with Nagaoka at the Higo yashiki in 
Shirokan^, close by our legation, Higashi-Kuzi and Nakai 
being the other guests. It was a dinner in European style 
served from the hotel in a picturesque two-storeyed house, 
built in the garden so as to command a view over the nagaya 
in the direction of the bay. In the garden there were some 
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splendid trees and pretty shaded nooks. Hosokawa himsdf 
was there, very fat and amiable, very small eyes and t 
tendency to ^' fly catching.'* On the 10th I went badi^ to 
Yokohama. 

At an interview on November 16 between all the Foreign 
Representatives, Higashi-Kuz£ and Terashima, the Japanese 
ministers stated that the castle of Wakamatsu had siff- 
rendered on the 8th November to the imperial forties. The 
two princes, father and son, in robes of ceremony and pre- 
ceded by a retainer carrying a large banner inscribed widi 
the word ^^ surrender *' (fcd-/ufcii), and followed by tiie 
garrison, likewise in robes of ceremony and with their heads 
shaven, came to the camp of the besiegers and gave thenh 
selves up. The castle and all the arms it contained were 
handed over, and the two princes retired into strict seclusimD 
(kivrshin) at a Buddhist monastery in the town. Nakamun 
Hanjird, the chief of the staff {guinrkan) wept when he went 
to take delivery of the castle and its contents. It was t 
pleasure to us to see how the countenances of some of those 
who had to listen to the story fell, for they had counted on 
a desperate resistance on the part of Aidzu to defeat the 
imperialist party and frustrate the policy of tiie British 
Legation. Now that this exciting episode was at an end, 
the speedy submission of the other northern clans could be 
counted on with confidence. The detailed report made by 
the Hizen clan, dated November 16, published in the ^* Ki&to 
Gazette," shows that the garrison included samurai sol<fiers 
764, troops of a lower class 1609, wounded 570, outla^ws from 
other territories {rdnin) 462 ; women and children 689, officials 
109, civilians 646, personal attendants of the princes 42, and 
porters 42. There was no record of the number of men IdDed 
in the defence. On November 19 I went to Tedo with 
Captain Stanhope, Charles Wirgman the artist, and Dr 
Siddall, after breakfasting with Du Petit Thouars on board the 
^^Dupleix." Adams and William Marshall went up by road 
On our arrival possession was at once taken of Siddall, by 
a Japanese doctor named Tak^a Shingen, and he was carried 
off to the military hospital established at the Tdd6 yashiJd in 
the Shitaya quarter. On the 21st Adams, Mitford, Marshall 
and Wirgman went to the Toshiwara and had a feast in fine 
style at the Kimpeird, part of which was furnished in western 
style for such Japanese guests as liked it. The admission of 
Europeans into that quarter of the town, from which they had 
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until then been jealously shut out, was hailed as the dawn of 
a day of friendly intercourse of the frankest character. Next 
evening I gave a great entertainment at my own house. 
There were three geisha from Shimmei-mae and two taiko- 
mochi (jesters). We kept it up boisterously till midnight. 
The jesters performed a foreigner and his escort arriving at 
the Kawasaki ferry on the way to Yedo, and meeting with 
the usual obstruction at the hands of the men placed there 
to guard the crossing. My escort men also exhibited some 
comic scenes, much to their own satisfaction and to the 
delight of the household, who were admitted to a room at the 
top of the stairs. Letters arrived from the chief to say that 
he wanted a stand erected for himself opposite to the gate of 
our former legation buildings, in front of Sengakuji, for him 
to see the Mikado pass in (he was expected to reach Yedo on 
the 27th), and that Higashi-Kuz6 and I must go down to 
Yokohama on the 24th to see himself. We wrote in reply to 
say that a stand was altogether an impossibility, seeing what 
Japanese etiquette was in such matters, and that I could not 
leave Siddall alone in Yedo without some one to interpret 
for him. So next day Wirgman and I went over to see 
Siddall, and found that the Tddd yashiki had now been turned 
into a general hospital. Here we fell in with old Ishigami, 
the Satsuma doctor who married a daughter of old Freiherr 
von Siebold by a Japanese mother, a very cheery person. 
After lunch we went with him and a crowd of other Japanese 
doctors to Uy6no, intending to get in and examine the scene 
of the fighting that took place on July 4, but the gate was 
shut in our face, and though we waited and argued patiently 
for a whole hour with the sentries, we could not convince 
them that we might safely be admitted. I think our 
Japanese companions felt even more annoyance than we did. 
The gateway was riddled with buUets, and it was evident 
that a pretty stiS fight had taken place there in July. 

We stayed the night at the hospital, and spent a joUy even- 
ing with Ishigami and another doctor named Yamashita. 
Next morning, in spite of the bitter cold, we went round the 
wards with the doctors. All the state apartments of the 
dainM^s mansion (go-ten) had been converted into wards, 
and provided with iron bedsteads and hair mattresses. 
There was a very plucky little Tosa boy, probably a drummer, 
who had had his foot amputated. Then our attention was 
attracted to an aristocratic-looking little surgeon from 
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Chdshiii, with his sleeves turned up like raffles over a 

of delicate little wrists. At noon there came the two brot 

Notsu, Shichizayemon and Shichiji, who persuaded Wlrg 

and myself to go to the Yoshiwara witii them, instead 

keeping an engagement with Nakai. Siddall compooi 

miituTa vini galUdf and after partaking of this we sta 

on a journey of exploration. It was a terribly cold day, 

a gale from the north-west coming straight down the ] 

from the snowy peak of Asamaryama and other mountaii 

ShinshiA. The Yoshiwara lay right out in the middle oi 

rice-fields, occupjring a considerable extent of ground. 

was entered through a narrow gate at the end of a long cf 

way. After passing this gate, we were introduced into 

upstairs rooms of a rather shabby house, evidently o 

fiequented by the Satsuma clan. Geishas were of course 

for, and the safc^-cup circulated merrily. Towards m^ 

it was proposed that we should visit the Kimpeird, a hid 

house furnished in what was regarded es European s' 

but we stayed there only a few minutes, and then retumi 

the house where we had filrst been entertained. Here we 

more drinking, dancing and plajring at nanko. In this { 

a wooden chopstick is broken up into six pieces, of v 

each player receives three. He puts in one palm as i 

as he thinks fit, and guesses at the total of what his ! 

and the hand of the other player contain. If he guesses i 

the loser has to drink, and his turn comes to give 

challenge. Evidently tUs is the way to get spc^edily d] 

We stopped there till a message came from Ishigami ti 

that he was awaiting us at another house to drink sober a 

We went in search of him to a restaurant on the river I 

the YtHTieirrdf where much singing, dancing, drinking 

nanko followed, till we had had enough of it, and came ] 

by boat to the hospital, accompanied by three of the get 

Next afternoon the artist and I said good-bye to Siddall, 

walked over to Nakai's, but not finding him at home, we 

to the hotel for refreshment, where we sat down in the gc 

and found ourselves overwhelmed with melancholy a1 

ugliness of the building. For five cups of tea and a bt 

of Manila cheroots the manager charged us a dollar, U 

surprise and horror of the Japanese boy who waited oi 

To him it appeared an exorbitant demand. The che: 

were perhaps worth 20 cents, which left 16 cents for a 

of tea. On getting home to Takanawa we found 
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Rickerby, the proprietor and editor of the ** Japan Times," 
had just arrived in a boat from Yokohama to witness the 
ceremony of the following day. 

November 26) 1868. About ten o'clock in the morning the 
Mikado passed into Yedo, having slept at Shinagawa. 
Mitford) the artist, Rickerby and I saw tiie procession from 
the open space recently created in front of the new gate of 
what had previously been Sir Harry Parkes' diplomatic 
residence, now transformed into a sort of foreign office. The 
display could not be described as splendid, for the effect of 
what was oriental in the courtiers' costumes was marred 
by the horribly untidy soldiers with unkempt hair and 
clothing vilely imitated from the west. The Mikado's 
black-lacquered palanquin (h&ren) was to us a curious 
novelty. As it passed along the silence which fell upon 
the crowd was very striking. Old Dat^, who rode 
between it and the closed chair in which the Mikado was 
reaUy seated, nodded to us in a friendly manner. Rickerby 
wrote and published an excellent newspai)er account 
of the whole show a few days afterwards in the *^ Japan 
Times." In the afternoon he and I walked to Kai-an-ji, a 
Buddhist religious house at Shinagawa, celebrated for its 
very pretty plantations of maple. From there we proceeded 
to a bouse of entertainment, the Kawasaki-ya, close by, to 
drink saki and crack jokes with the girls about the Prince of 
Bizen, who had passed the night there. The house was full 
of troops from the west, but they scarcely took any notice of 
us, and in fact all those we met on the road ignored us com- 
pletely. It must be said that whenever I went out into the 
streets of Yedo I was always accompanied by my Aidzu 
samurai Noguchi and from four to six of my personal escort 
of the bett^-gumt. 

On the 28th Sir Harry and Dr Alford the Bishop of Victoria, 
Hongkong, came up to Yedo, and were entertained in 
£uroi)ean style at the new foreign office by Dat£ and Higashi- 
Kuz^. Machida and Mdri, young Satsuma men, were also 
of the party. Both had been in England and spoke English, 
the latter, who was only about one-and-twenty, particularly 
well. 

Next day Mitford and I went to call on Nakai. We met 
there Machida, and Yamaguchi Hanzd, a Hizen samuraif 
who brought with him a man who had just returned from 
Sh6nai. He reported that Shdnai had submitted on the 4th 
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instant, and that two foreignen, one an American, t] 
an Englishman, both from Hakodate were pie 
spectators. Nakai, who was a memb^ of the local 
ment of the city, now called the Td-km-fn instead o 
had given in his resignation because he fotmd tl 
governor-general instead of placing confid^oce in hinu 
the other oflicials, was in the habit of upsettinjr their i 
ments on the complaint of a few wretdied tradespeoj 
Wirgman and I went down to Yokohama on the 8M 
ing as far as Namamuginamra (where Richardson wi 
dered in 1862), whence we took boat across to tbe 
settlement. At Kawasakirya in Shinagawa we fell 
Notsu Shichizay&non and IjiA-in, with two Kuioha 
and one from Utsmiomiya, companions on the oceasio] 
visit to the Yoshiwara, of whom the Satsuma men i 
their way home. There was a large consmnption of Si 
Japanese dishes, and much Doric Japanese spoken, 
on, at Mm6-yashiki or Bai-rin, as it had now^ becc 
fashion to call this very pleasant half-way house 1 
Yedo and the ferry at Kawasaki, we found Oyama, ¥ 
like the others returning to Kagoshima as the civil % 
practically at an end. We drank many partin 
together, and then walked with him to his hotel at Ka 
The road was full of homeward bound Satsuma m 
Tokugawa people going to Sumpu. A report had go 
that di£Giculties had arisen between Satsimia and Hij 
that the latter in conjunction with Arima and Chikuz< 
going to fall upon the great clan ; that in consequence 
tiie troops were rushing off as fast as possible to fores 
attack. Another rmnour, much credited by the 
Legation, was that Aidzu surrendered only on conditi 
the Satsuma troops should be withdrawn from the e\ 
north of the country, and the Mikado come to Yedc 
as others besides the Satsuma fighting men were ahu 
home, these stories were easily discredited. On Dece 
I went back to Yedo, half-way in a kago (common pali 
from Kanagawa, and on foot from Kawasaki. At 
I met Midzuno Chinami, hurrying back from Shimods 
he had been put ashore from H.M.S. ^'Manila." H< 
the late governor of Yokohama, who last year used to 
a state palanquin (nagab6)f with a large cortege and pi 
by running footmen crying shitanhrOf " down on your I 
now travelling in a wretched cheap hackney feago, wit 
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■ single retainer. For all that he seemed cheerful enough. A 

^: good deal of my time in those days was passed in the com- 

j pilation of an EnglishnJapanese dictionary of the spoken 

I language and in reading Japanese novels. On the 4th I 

I went over to the hospital, where I found Siddall with his 

I hands full, wounded men from Echigo having begun to arrive. 

I Willis had gone on from Echigo to Wakamatsu to look after 

I the Aidzu wounded, of whom there were nearly 800 in the 

t castle when it was surrendered. My new pony ^' Fushimi," 

I a present from Katsu before he left Yedo, carried me 

splendidly ; the imperialists who crowded the streets appeared 

to admire with envy a black chimney-pot hat which I was 

wearing. On the 5th I went there again to pass the night. 

with Ishigami and Yamashita. They complained bitterly of 

one Maylda Kidsai, who had been appointed chief of the 

hospital, and said tl^at the patients had threatened to cut his 

head off because he spent his time in driving about the city 

in a carriage and pair instead of attending to his duties. The 

reflection came naturally that you cannot make a silk purse 

out of a sow's ear, or give the standing of an European 

physician to a Japanese half-educated apothecary. 

On December 9 I went to the hotel to dine witii Machida. 
The indispensable Nakai was there, also Okubo and Yoshii. 
The latter had left Wakamatsu on December 1st. Willis 
was there looking after the wounded, of whom he said there 
were at least two thousand on the Aidzu side alone. Snow 
was lying deep both in Echigo and Aidzu. Shdnai was paci- 
fied, and the whole country might now be said to be at peace, 
a state of things which of course was displeasing to anti- 
imperilEdists, whether among diplomatists or merchants. 
Information had arrived that the murderers of the two sailors 
of H.M.S. '^ Icarus " in August 1887 had been discovered ; 
they were from Chikuzen and the party to which they 
belonged was said to number nine in all. This of course 
would be welcome news to the Tosa people. It was strange 
that retainers of Chikuzen, who entertained Admiral King so 
hospitably in January should have been guilty of such a 
wanton crime. The newly issued paper money, known as 
kinsatsUy was much discussed, and it was evidently creating 
a great ferment among the i)eople. Uchida, the mayor 
(nanushi) of Kanasugi, who had been to see me a few days 
earlier, said that a refusal to receive these notes in the pay- 
ment of taxes was the only obstacle to their free circulation. 
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Nokai denied the correctness of the statement 
mjj^t Dot be paid with them, but he thou^t tha' 
it would be found necessary to establish a pro( 
system by giving authority to the great firm of Mi 
notes against a reserve of coin or buiUon. It wi 
of vital importance to the imperial government, 
not found any money in the Tokugawa treasur 
Mikado had always been kept very poorly supp! 
Sh6gTm's ministers. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

NOHOTO WITH THE RUNAWAY TOKUGAWA SHIPS SEIZES YEZO 

3N December 11 Machida came to me with a report irom 
Hakodate that the Tokugawa pirates, as ibey were 
styled after their refusal to surrender and their exodus 
rom Y^o Bay on October 4, had landed at that port from 
he Kaiyd-maru and her consorts. The rebeb were led by 
member of the French military mission sent out in 1866 who 
ad gone off with them when they left the bay, and it was 
ery annoying for the French Legation that this officer should 
ave violated the neutrality proclaimed by the Minister, and 
lave joined rebels against the authority of a sovereign with 
rhom France maintained friendly relations. A fight had 
nsued near Hakodate, in which a large number of 
nperialists were killed or wounded. The Yokohama foreign 
iress however represented that the Mikado's men had won the 
ictory at a place about 15 miles from the port. According 

despatches received from the consul the rebels had had 
y far the best of it. The foreign residents were in a great 
tate of alarm. The consul wrote thus: '^As the enemy 
pproach we shall retire towards the hill ; if he comes nearer, 
^e shall go up the hill, and should it come to the last 
xtremity we shall have no resource but to put our trust 

1 an over-ruling Power." Nakai came on the 18th to talk 
bout the new paper money, and the difficulties with 
oreiguers to which it would give rise. Tom Glover's opinion 
iras quoted in favour of a paper circulation, but he did not 
limself agree that a merchant, who was naturally an 
Qterested party, should be regarded as an authority on 
urrency. This paper money had been issued to the troops, 
irho forced the shop-keepers and the hucksters on the high 
oads to accept it in payment. But this could not go on 
Dng, for the paper did not pass current amongst the civilian 
copulation. We spoke about the state of foreign relations. 
le admitted that the old distrust of foreigners still existed ; 
he foreign representatives were regarded as a necessary evil, 

895 
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to be endured) but not to be embraced. Nothing pleai 
Mikado's government so much as to see the diplomatist] 
at Yokohama, and the idea of asking their advice up 
matter was never entertained for a moment. In fa 
representatives were looked upon much in the same Ij 
the agents (nisut) of the dotmids, i.e. persons sent to 
by their respective governments to receive the Mi 
orders, whenever occasion might arise. The represen 
were themselves partly to blame for this state of 
Fine houses, comfortable living and whole skins at Tok 
were doubtless preferable to makeshifts and dangers at 
but for all they knew or could learn of pending intern 
questions they might just as well be resident at Hon 
. Another day was spent with the mayor of Kanasu 
three or four retainers at the classical theatre Kongo-di 
ligura chd, to see N6 and Kidgen. Minami Torajird wi 
among the audience. This was a young Aidzu samun 
had come in the previous April to see me, with his c( 
man Hirozawa, when I had a great argument with th< 
about Japanese politics and especially about the pc 
Legation had taken. It was the first time a foreign^ 
been present at this kind of theatrical performance, 
a sort of tragedy or historical play, Kidgen is lovir cc 
There is no scenery and the costumes are all in an i 
style. The stage is about 24 feet square, and a long i 
on the left connects it with the greenroom from virhi 
actors make their appearance. There are 200 N6, and ] 
books of the text, known as utot, could be bought for a 
cost. They are delivered in slow recitative to the ; 
paniment of the music, or rather dissonance^ of the fi 
small drum. The orchestra, likewise dressed in a 
fashion, were seated on campstools at the back of the 
The Kidgen^ which pleased me most, were SuyShirog 
which a sort of Moses Primrose is sent to Kidto to buy 
and is cheated by the merchant into paying 500 rid 
umbrella, and Oha ga saki, in which a fellow having t: 
vain to persuade his aunt, a rich old curmudgeon, to gi^ 
some sakiy puts on a devil's mask and frightens he 
submission, while he goes to get drunk at the store 
where the liquor is kept. He threatens to eat her if she 
his way ; her cries, " Oh fearful to behold ; spare your rati 
life " ; her anger on discovering in the drunken and 
demon her rascally nephew, were infinitely diverting. 
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N6 I could not understand until I boiiowed the book from a 
Japanese lady in the next box, and was enabled to follow the 
text. This was Hachi no hi. Sano Genzay^mon, who has 
been deprived of his feudal estate, entertains a Buddhist 
priest at night. Having no food to offer him nor fuel to warm 
the room, he cuts down his own favourite dwarf plum, cherry 
and pine trees, and makes a fire of the branches. In return 
for tiiis the holy man persuades the Lord of Kamakura to 
restore to him his forfeited lands. There were at that time 
three other companies of nd^akusha; Kanz£-daiyu, Kdshd- 
daiyu and Kompara-daiyu. The audience consisted entirely 
of the samurai class. 

The two Aidzu princes were brought to the suburb of Senji 
on December 15. Matsudaira Higo (now, like all other rebels, 
shorn of his title of Kami) was placed in the charge of InshiA, 
and Wakasa in that of Chikuzen. Ninnaji no Miya, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperialist forces engaged in Echigo 
and Oshiu, was expected to arrive in Yedo on tibe 17th. And 
on or about the 16th the foreign representatives were officially 
notified of the restoration of peace. The guns and stores of 
H.M.S. ^^ Rattler " which had perforce to be left behind at 
S6ya when the ^* Dupleix " brought us away, had been offered 
to the Ifikado's government and accepted by them. This 
was the news heard from Okubo and Toshii, whom I met at 
-Nakai's on the 18th. 

As a measure of protection for British and French subjects 
at Hakodate the ^^ Satellite " and *^ V^nus '' were despatched 
thither on the 14th, the former conveying our secretary of 
legation Adams. "His '^ BSstory of Japan," vol. ii., gives an 
account of what he saw and did there. Up to the 5th of 
December however that place had not be^i threatened with 
an attack from the fugitive Tokugawa navy. 

My old writing master T^dzuka, who came to call, gave me 
the following statistics about his clan. The chief's name was 
Sengoku Sanuki no Kami, and he ruled over territories 
assessed at 80,000 koku. The actual 3rield to the daimid was 
16,000 koku of rice ; of this 8000 koku were accounted for by 
fiefs held by retainers ; 4000 koku were required for the main- 
tenance of the daimid^s personal establishment, and an equal 
quantity went in expenses of administration. The latter 
included official salaries, cost of journeys to court at Yedo, 
of soldiers in the field, arms, etc. The dan numbered no 
more than 60 samurai families. Its constitution as regards 
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the offices of hard and y(Mn was the same as in the cued 
other dans. In accordance with orders pionmlgated i 
No. 5 of the Kidto Gazette the old practioe of heie£tir 
office-holding had been abolished, and a aysteza of pvomotifl 
by merit established in its stead. In order to carry out tiia 
new arrangements, the hereditary fiefs of the retainers oo^ 
he thought to be equalized. 

When I went back to Yokohama on the ISth I found th 
news had been received of the capture, which I had antic 
pated, of Hakodate by the runaway Tokugawa ships, u 
the flight of Shimidzu-dani with all his staff. The coos 
was, as one would expect, very seriously alarmed. Ai 
from the *' Satellite's '' expedition to the spot one could s 
look for any results of importance. 

On December 21 a great conference was held at the legati 
in Yokohama of the chief with Dat£, Higashi-Kuz^, Komati 
Kido, Machida and Ik6h6 Goi (of Yanaga^ea in Kii)alii( 
The first thing they wanted was that Sir Harry woo 
arrange to give Yamaguchi Hanzd a passage on board i 
English man-of-war to Hakodate, in order that he might op 
negotiations with the rebel leaders. The chief seemed to i 
to fear that this would involve him too much in the ojuni 
of the public as a partizan of the imperial government, m 
he advised them instead to despatch a common messenj 
across the strait from Awomori bearing written offers to tra 
Seeing that they could not induce him to accede to tb 
request, they acquiesced in his suggestion, but in such a ha 
hearted manner as to make one doubt whether they woo 
follow his advice. A great discussion took place on t 
Christian question, in which the Japanese spoke very reaso 
ably, and Sir Hairy likewise, until he unfortunately lost 1 
temper over the arguments used by Kido, and made use 
very violent language such as I do not care to repeat. T 
result was that they promised to write Notes to the Foreij 
Representatives announcing the Mikado's intention of showi 
clemency to the converts. Next day lk€b6 came to me 
explain the theory of the imperial paper currency, but I d 
not understand much of what he said, and we wandered i 
into other subjects, especially Christianity. The old felh 
professed to be not only an admirer of its doctrines, but al 
a believer. In the afternoon the chief and I went to retu 
Data's call at what had formerly been the govemor*s offlc; 
residence at Tob6, a suburb of Yokohama. They had a loi 
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|. conversation, especially about the Christian question and the 

n representative system, and Sir Harry tried to pump him about 

(i the future capital. Would it be at Kidto, Ozaka or Yedo 

1^ (Tokei, T6ki6), for we had of course read what Okubo Ichizd 

y had written on the subject early in the year. The old prince 

^ gave him some very polite '^ digs in the ribs " about his 

violent language of the previous day, saying that when people 

ij, became animated in conversation, spectators were apt to 

r: tiiink that a dispute was going on, whereas instead of that 

^^ being the case, it was merely that the speakers were in 

I earnest ; and naturally every man desired to express his own 

views. The chief replied that his animation was caused by 

the extreme regret he felt at seeing the Japanese do things 

that were prejudicial to themselves. On this Dat£ observed 

that it did them good now and then, to be got angry with 

(hara wo tattS morau). This set the chief ^* a-thynkynge," 

' and as we were driving home he suddenly said : ^^ I think 

they would never have spoken to the other representatives 

about Christianity, had it not been for the little piece of 

excitement I got up yesterday.*' I replied : " Well, it may 

be so but I think you hurt Kido's feelings; he shut up at 

once and preserved a marked silence." *^ Did you think 

so ? " says P. ^^ I am sorry to think he was offended." I 

then said : ** If you will excuse my speaking freely, I believe 

that although that sort of thing may have a good effect in a 

particular case, it makes the Japanese dread interviews with 

you." Upon this the chief declared that he would have 

Kido to breakfast the next morning, and begged me to write 

him as polite a note of invitation as possible. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1869 — ^AUDIENCS OF THE WKADO AT YKDO 

ON January 2 I went back to Tedo (as we long cont 
to call liie Eastern capital, being, like moat En 
men, averse to innovation). The city had been o] 
to foreign trade and residence on the 1st, and dear old W 
Willis was itistalled as H.M. vice-consul. He and Adam 
returned on December 29th, the one from caring fo 
wounded in Echigo and Aidzu, the other from Hakodi 
On January 5 we had an audience of the Mikado. 0\ 
occasion Sir Harry asked a large number of naval and 
tary officers, besides Captain Stanhope, R.N.^ of the ^^Oe 
and Colonel Norman, in command of the 2/ IX. So the 1 
persons to be presented, fixed originally at twelve, wi 
creased to double that figure. As usual the chief had 
managed the business, because he insisted on doings it all 
self instead of leaving details to his subordinates, and I 
not even know the names of those who were to be presc 
The Squadron furnished a guard of a hundred marines. . 
costumes worn were very various, especially those of the 
tion and consulate men. It was a terribly cold day, 
falling, which changed into sleet, and then into rain b 
time we reached the castle, and what made things worsi 
that we had to ride on horseback instead of driving h 
riages. The audience took place in the palace of the Nisi 
Maru, just inside the Sakurada Gate. We were aUow 
ride over the first bridge, past the usual giba or noti 
alight, right up to the abutments of the second bridge, ^ 
we got down. Here we were met by Machida, who condi 
us into the courtyard, from which we ascended at once 
the ante-chamber. The Prince of Awa, Sanjd, Higashi-] 
Nakayama Dainagon and Okubo came in and exchangee 
usual compliments. Then we were ushered into a very 
room, where the IGkado was sitting under a canopy rj 
larger than that used at Ozaka. It was so dark that we i 
ha^y distinguish his dress, but his face, whieh was whit 

400 
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artifically, shone out brightly from the surrounding obscur- 
ity. The Prime Itfinister stood below on the right and after 
H.M. had uttered a few words of inquiry about the Queen's 
health, and congratulated the chief on continuing at Tedo as 
minister, read the Mikado's speech. To this Sir Harry replied 
very neatly. After the audience, which toof up no more than 
five minutes, was over we cantered back to the old Legation 
building in Takanawa, now converted into a branch of the 
Japanese Foreign OfiBce, v^here we had great feasting begin- 
ning by an entertainment in Japanese style, very good of its 
kind, followed by a late luncheon supplied from the hotel. 
Awa and Higashi-Kuz^ presided in our room. The American 
SGnister and the North German Charg^ d'Affaires were also 
present. ffigashi-Kuz^ proi>osed the health of the Queen, the 
President and the King of Prussia en bloc, after which we 
drank to the health of the Mikado. 

Katsu had come back to Tedo, and early in January was to 
start again for Sumpu, to lay a foundation for negotiation 
with the Tokugawa runaway ships at Hakodate. On the 
8th a review of the English troops in garrison at Yokohama 
was held for the entertainment of the prince of Awa, as our 
particular friend, and a party of young Court nobles. These 
were not men of i>olitical importance, and I do not think we 
ever heard of them again. The rapidity of the fire from the 
Snider rifles was a surprise to all the spectators. 

On the 0th the chief and I having ridden up to Tedo in the 
morning, he had an important interview at Hama-goten, 
the sea-side palace of the Shdguns, with Iwakura. Kido, ffi- 
gashi-Kuz^ and Machida were also present. Many compli- 
ments were offered to Sir Harry, and assurances of the grati- 
tude which the Mikado's government felt for the hearty recog- 
nition they had received from Great Britain. To this suc- 
ceeded some confidential conversation. It was intended that 
the Mikado should return to Kidto to be married, and also for 
the performance of certain funeral rites in honour of his late 
father. When these ceremonies were completed he would 
come again to his Eastern Capital to hold a great council of 
the empire. The date of this was not yet fixed ; it might be 
in the first month of the Japanese calendar, perhaps in the 
third. Sir Harry advised Iwakura to notify this to all the 
Foreign Representatives. The question of foreign neutrality 
and the situation at Hakodate were then discussed. Iwakura 
denounced very eloquently those of the ministers who, while 
2c 
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recognising the Mikado as sovereign, granted the status d 
ligerents to the Hakodate pirates. Sir Harry dedaiei 
hunself and the French Minister, Outrey, that no nenti 
existed, and that they did not recognize Einomoto and h 
sociates as belligerents ; nor did van Polsbroek. To this 
kura responded : ^' Why does the American Minister 
allege a declaration of neutrality as the ground of his r 
to hand over the * Stonewall Jackson ' to the lawful go 
ment ?" Sir Harry replied that the dechoation in que 
had been of very great service to the Mikado's govemi 
that but for its existence Enomoto would now be in p< 
sion of the iron-clad ram, and that he himself had been m 
instrumental in procuring the signature of that docm 
This was quite true. An excellent lunch was served fnx 
hotel, and we parted from our hosts just at sundown, 
parties well satisfied with each other. 

I went on the 10th January to visit Siddall at his hot 
on the other side of the city ; there I found Willis, who o 
way there from Tsukiji, the foreign Settlement, had 
threatened by a swash-buckler. We discussed togethe 
means by which the Japanese government might be inc 
to apply for the services of Willis for a year in order to i 
them in establishing their general hospital. So we told 
gami that Siddall was to be recalled to the Legation, and 
Higashi-Kuz£ must ask for Willis. The Mikado had presi 
Willis with seven rolls of beautiful gold brocade, and Hij 
Kuz6 wrote a nice letter thanking the dear old fellow fc 
services to the Japanese wounded warriors. 

On January 12 we heard that the **SIaiyd-Maru" had s 
from Hakodate, with her rudder lashed to her stem ; hei 
tination was supposed to be Esashi, where fighting iras j 
on. It was believed that the pirates were running sho 
money and rice. The Ainos were reported to have joinet 
people of Matsumae in resisting the pirates. 

I had some interesting conversation with Ik6h6 Ck>i, wh 
went to see on the 18th. At his lodgings I met a young 
named Toshida Magoichir6, a councillor of the ITanai 
clan. We talked about Christianity, and Ik£b6 cited 
Sermon on the Mount as a composition that pleased him ] 
than anjrthing written by Buddhist or Confucian Sages, 
marked that the Christian religion reversed the Chinese 
ing : ^* Do not unto others as ye would not that others sk 
do unto you " ; upon which he quoted the command to 
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3 the other cheek to be smitten. After a little he began to talk 
I about my chief's violence in conference, and said : *^ Now in 
I his case, when he gets in a rage, so far from offering the other 
Fi cheek, I feel inclined to kick him out of the room." Ik6h6 
■ said that the Mikado would leave for Ki6to about tiie 17th or 
r 18th January, and that a notification had been issued announ- 
: cing his departure during the first decade of the 12th month, 
to return again in the spring. 

On the mpmiog of the 15th I was summoned by the chief to 
Yokohama in a great hurry to attend a conference between 
Iwakura and the foreign colleagues. I rode the 20 miles on 
my pony ^^ Fushimi," in two hours and a half without draw- 
ing bridle, and arrived at the Legation to find the conference 
just assembling. Iwakura addressed to the colleagues pretty 
much the same arguments as he had made use of at Hama- 
goten on the 9th. They put a number of questions to him 
by way of reply, and at last said they could not give answer 
to so important a matter as he had laid before them without 
mature consideration. Iwakura then said that he would take 
the opportimity of saying a few words about the causes of the 
existing i>olitical situation. The present Mikado was the 
descendant of sovereigns who ruled the country more than 
2000 years back ; the Shdgunate was an institution not more 
than 700 years old. Still, the power had been in its hands, 
and it was during the continuance of its authority that the 
Americans came to the country in 1858. The Shdgun's people 
were sharp enough to see the necessity and advantage of enter- 
ing into relations with foreign countries, while the Mikado's 
Court, followed by the greater part of the nation, professed 
the anti-foreign policy. The country thus became disturbed, 
and the authority of the Shdgun could no longer be main- 
tained. Then both the Mikado and the Shdgun died, and the 
latter's successor, a man of ability, was able to see the abso- 
lute indispensabiUty of a government directed by the Mikado. 
Sincerely convinced of this, he surrendered the power into the 
hands of the Mikado, not as a mere gift, but because it was 
the only way of solving the political difficulties which existed. 
Thereupon the ^ikado's government changed its policy with 
regard to foreigners, and did what never could have been done 
under the late sovereign, that is, entered into relations with 
the Treaty Powers. Hitherto our relations had been merely 
commercial, but the government hoped that they would im- 
prove and become something like those which existed among 
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Eoropeaii and other chrifaed iMticwi Thtt 

replied that they woold coosoh togetter, and mead h 

rtply without delay. 

Sb Hairy eame iq> on the 19th fraoi Tokaluuna to tcB 
knra the result of ye st e rday^! eonfocnee of eoOeagoei a 
fobject of neutrality. We were to ha^e met him ai H 
goten, but when we got there we foond tiie gvtcs dnt, 
lince no orden had b^n received to admit us, w camei 
As we were returning to the Legation Mori came after i 
a great hurry, and begged the <^ief to turn back, but I 
fosed, and said Iwakora mig^ come to see him. Thii 
sage was misonderatood by Mori, and there was more d 
bat at last everything was arranged, and Iwakora can 
half-past seven to the Legation, aooompanied by H]| 
Kuz6. Iwakora had sent throa|^ Mon to ask me to 
to Tedo, in order that he mig^ sptek to me perscuially, 
took no notice of this request, treating it merely aa an ii 
tion to the chief, or rather as a request to me to be pi 
on the IMh in order to perform interpretation. Hie add 
Harry what had been the result of the conference of fa 
ministers, and all he could say was that it had been a^jou 
It appeared that the colleagues were willing to make a do 
tion that the war was over, but were not willing to g[ive u 
^^ Stonewall Jackson '' ; and that in order to jnstify ber i 
tion they would not withdraw their notifications of neotr 
To us tlus appeared highly illogical. The chief, after Iwi 
had repeated all his arguments and had added ^lat so far 
desiring to get hold of the ** Stonewall '' in order to a 
Enomoto, the Mikado's government were determined to 
him lenient terms, decko^ that in his own opmion tb 
had ceased, and that the neutrality lapsed with it ; and 
he was ready to state this in writing. Iwakura said ths 
Mikado was very desirous of knowing the answers of the i 
ters, and had therefore ordered him to stop behind feu 
days in order to try to setQe this question and to rejoin 
at Shimidzu, a port on the TdkaidA, that he wonid like t 
Sir Harry's answer confidentially, so that the M[ikado i 
have a pleasant souvenir to carry away with him. An 
thing Iwakura said was that the Mikado's government 
made a sufficient display of power by reducing the prov 
of Oshifi and D£wa in six months, whereas in former 
twelve years had been nothing extraordinary; that ^d 
tention was to adopt a humane line of conduct, and thej 
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therefore ordered the two Toku^^was of Sumpu and Mito to 
proceed against the remauung rebels, and if they succeeded 
in arranging matters Keiki would be pardoned and restored to 
favour. He bad himself seen Katsu, who believed that the 
offer of lenient terms would induce submission. The Mikado's 
government would not however consider any capitulation 
satisfactory that was not accompanied by a complete surren- 
der of arms and ships of war. If the rebels proved obstinate 
they must be reduced by force. This frank statement drew 
out a favourable reply from Sir Harry. Iwakura also ap- 
peared to be alarmed about the attitude of Russia, and 
asked whether she might not possibly enter into an alliance 
with Enomoto. The dhiet thought this unlikely. The inters 
view lasted three hours, and ended with many thanks from 
Iwakura and apologies for having kept Sir Harry waiting at 
the gate of Hama^goten. The chief on his side undertook to 
do everything possible to bring his colleagues round to his 
view and to induce them to send in their answer by the 25th, 
and he engaged to publish his own reply in the ^^ Japan 
Herald '' of the same day ; that would be as decisive a mani- 
festation of his policy as he could possibly give. I was greatly 
pleased myself to find that he had now made up his mind to 
•* go the whole hog.*' 

The Mikado passed through Takanawa about eight o'clock 
the following morning, on his way back to Kidto. His train 
appeared to be smaller than on tiie occasion of his entry. 
News arrived from Hakodate on January 21 that the ^^Kaiyd- 
miEuru" had got on the rocks near Esashi and was expected to 
stick there ; her guns had been thrown overboard and buoyed. 

The sentences on Aida^ and Sendai were promulgated on 
the 21st, with the penalties inflicted on other dainUda of the 
northern provinces, and a few more who had held out to the 
last. The Aida^ princes were let off with their lives, but the 
whole of their territories were confiscated. Sendai was re- 
duced from 625,000 to 280,000 koku. The reigning prince 
was made to retire into private life, and was succeeded by a 
son of our old friend, the Dat£ of Uwajima. 

On the 22nd a further conference of the ministers was held 
with reference to the question of withdrawing the declarations 
of neutrality, and the little Italian minister, who came up to 
Tedo on the 28rd, assured us that only Sir Harry and Pols- 
broek were willing to consent, the others having refused. Let- 
ters however arrived from Sir Harry showing that all the 
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eoUemfnes had Agreed to wnte a «otc 
thttt the war waa oirery but demaadiiif a abort delay at firi 
to c oi icert meaamea tx the smmttaneoiB intUzxwal oftk 
notifieatkaia. Also a note from hini iaatziictxii^ me to aixH 
an intenriew with Iwaknra for Adama and Hooiebello (See 
taxy of the French Lefation) in order thnt they nugjbt kaaii 
him the petition which the Tokngawa xebda at Haicodalei 
aaked M. Ootrey and Sir Harry to forward to tbe Mfta 
The translation ct this diinnnrnl waa made and sent oi 
once. Then, after learning from Higaihi-Kiiafe timt 2 o'di 
was fixed for the interview, Mitford and I went off to Kido, 
whom I gave a eopy of the mote idemtiqme about nentafi 
He at once pitched on the ^ short delay ' daaae aa muatid 
tory, but I coold only give him my opinion tbat this was 
serted as a sort of conqiromise ; it waa better, I aaid, for ^ 
Mikado's government that all the ministeis aboald agree 
recognise that the war waa over, even with tbis alight dn 
back, than that only two of them shoold have recognised 
fact and the other four have continned to declare t K ^i M# > 
neotral. A memc^andmn reached us from ah^tm stating ' 
nature of the final arrangement, and so ggcsUn g tbat the % 
eminent shoold make it generally known by publishing 
correspondence in their official Gazette. Tben I went oi 
Higashi-Kaz^'s place, to meet Adams, MoDtebcDo i 
Daboosquet,* idio arrived there aboot a quarter past t 
Proceedings began by IbntebeDo handing in Ontrey's cop; 
the note idenUqiui Iwakora at once pointed oat tbe sente 
in the letters of the Knglirfi and Frendi ministers wbidi sp 
of ' a short delay,' and adced what was its meaaing. B 
Adams and MontebeDo replied that they had no aotboxitj 
say anjrthing on this point, but they undertook at bia rcqi 
to write to their chiefs, and obtain if possible a definite di 
I also whispered to Yamagndii Hana6 to tell Iwaknra al 
wards that Ejdo already knew all aboot the comproni 
The bosiness of handing over the petition of tbe Tokngi 
rdbek was then proceeded with. Iwaknra waa told tha 
delivering this document the ministers did not offer 
opinion on its contents, and they renounced for themse 
any idea of acting as mediators; but that as tbe Japai 
Foreign Minister haA expressed to both of them bis desir 

* An officer of the Fieoch Mifitary Mknoo who devoted himaelf b 
ftndy of the Japenete langiiage, aad n Him e fHy became interpreter tc 
Freocb IjtgtHatL 
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9 AtJDIENCE OF THE MIKADO AT YEDO 407 

^ learn if possible the feelings and intentions of the fugitives, 
Q they were very glad to have this opportunity of complying 

Willi his request. 

. Iwakura replied that these men had now been declared to 
g be rebels, and the two clans of Mito and Sumpu had been 
^ ordei^ed out against them. That the proper course to adopt 
j in presenting the petition which he had just read was to send 
^, it through the chiefs of those two dans. From the hasty 
^ glance he had cast over the document he could not profess to 

1 judge of its merits, but he was glad to see that the petitioners 
> had some desire, however slight, of returning to their alle- 
giance. (But if he had been aware of the extreme bumptious- 
ness of the letter to Parkes and Outrey in which the petitions 
were forwarded, he would hardly have thought so.) Still, 
while thanking the ministers, and appreciating the disinter- 
estedness of their motives, he could not consent to receive the 
petition through such a diannel. Would the ministers mind 
forwarding it tiirough the Tokugawa clan ? 

Adams and Montebello declined to have any business rela- 
tions with the clan, and after some urging from the French 
side, Iwakura said he would accept the petition temporarily 
and give his answer to-morrow. We then returned home and 
Adams despatched a report to the chief. Next day (the 25th) 
in the afternoon came fresh instructions. Adams was to go to 
Iwakura, inform him of the surprise felt by both ministers at 
the refusal to accept the petition, and state that the expres- 
sion ^ a short delay ' in th^ note identique respecting neutrality 
meant what it said. After consultation with Montebello, it 
was decided to ask for an interview with Iwakura at 10 o'clock 
on the morning of the 26th, and a letter to that effect was sent 
off to Higashi-Kuz£. Before an answer could be received at 
the Legations there came a letter from Tamaguchi Blanzd 
written by Iwakura's order, refusing to accept the petition, 
and saying that as he was going down to Yokohama next day 
to see the representatives on the subject of neutrality, he 
would take the opportunity of speaking to the two ministers 
about the other matter as well. However Higashi-Kuz^'s 
reply to our letter soon arrived to say that Iwakura's depar- 
ture was postponed for a day, and that he would see the two 
secretaries as proposed by them. 

On the 26th, as I was unwell, Mitford went in my stead to 
interpret for Adams. Iwakura receded from his previous 
attitude, and declared himself ready to receive the petition 
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from the two ministers, but that he intended to zetom ii 
the Tokugawa fugitiyes without taking any notice of its ( 
tents. Further, that he was determined to demand from 
ministers the meaning of the words ^ a short delay.' He 
addressed a letter to the two ministers t.H<rTilrWig them &s 
trouble they had taken about the petition, which he du 
terized as impertinent; it would therefore have to be leta 
direct. This was a slap in the face for our two chiefs, 
ought never to have presented the petition, considerioj 
covering letters received by them, which threatened to t 
down the gauntlet to the Mikado's government if it die 
leave them in quiet possession of Yezo. But Sir Harry 
drawn on by the fear that Outrey would manage to ge 
petition accepted, and thereby win presti^; but ii 
Outrey's little game was frustrated by Iwakora's good hi 
perspicacity. 

The following day I had to rush down to Yokohami 
Iwakura's meeting with the Foreign Bepresentatives. 
asked what they meant by ^ a short time.' They appear 
him to have had time enough already. When iagiiing 
original notifications of neutrality they had acted imm^ 
on receiving the communication of the Mikado's goverm 
and why hesitate now? The colleagues fenced a little 
the question and then retired into another room to cod 
their answer. When they emerged they announced 
readiness to issue proclamations in fourteen days' time a 
furthest. With this Iwakura was forced to be content, 
our chief had gained the battle, and was corresponding! 
joiced. Iwakura left the same afternoon in the '^Eeangsi 
for the port of Toba in Shima. Higashi-Kuz^ informer 
ministers that Tedo was to be the capital of the country, 
the Mikado's return there next Japanese New-Tear, bul 
decision was not at present to be made public. He disp! 
a map of the city and offered them the whole waterside 
the Kanasugi Bridge to the Hotel, except the Owaii ya 
where the Foreign Office was to be, for sites on which to 
Legations. All but Sir Harry declared their unwillingm 
accept sites ; I remarked to myself that he was gradually 
ting out of Uie bad habit of beUeving all the Japanese toli 
to be lies. 

* Origmallr the flagship of Captain Sherard Osboniy when in comn 
the Chinese flotilla brooght ont by H. N. Lay, and afterwards bouj 
Satsuma. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

LAST DAYS IN TOKIO AND DEPABTURE FOK HOME 

^ A W£EK before this Iwakura had sent me a present of a 

lJ\ beautiful lacquered cabinet by way of thiuiks for the 

; trouble he said I had taken in interpreting for him on 

Various occasions, and on January 28th when I returned to 

T^Yedo I found a letter from Sam^shima Seizd with presents 

* 'from the Prince of Satsuma, Okubo, Toshii and himself. The 

letter said : ^^ Prince Satsuma wishes me to give you his 

thanks for your kindness and the trouble you have hitherto 

^ taken for his sake. He presents you the two boxes, and the 

^ rest, though a little, Okubo, loxy and myself present you 

^ merely to thank you for your kindness. We hope you will 

always keep them as our memorial.'' The prince's present 

consisted of a silver boat in the form of a peacock (called 

^ Takara-bun^, or Ship of Treasures) and the lacquered stand, 

^ besides two rolls of white silk; Yoshii sent two pieces of Kiyo- 

midzu porcelain, and each of the others two pieces of white 

' satin brocade. The spelling loxy, which is in accordance with 

ancient Portuguese orthography of Japanese names, shows 

that this letter came in English. 

My translation of the sentences of the northern datmiAa was 
published in the ** Japan Herald " of January ao. This state 
paper completed the discomfiture of the aamrbak-ka dq)lo- 
mats, the term invented by tiie Japanese for application to the 
foreign ministers who supported the cause of tiie Shdgunate as 
far as was possible for them. 

February 11 was the Japanese New Year's Day, which I 
passed at Yedo. Rice-cakes (mochi) had been prepared and 
decorated in proper fashion with a Seville orange and fern, 
and dried fronds had also been hung up in the alcove (toko 
no ma) of my study. Silk cushions had been provided for a 
guest and myself to sit on as we ate our z6ni. This is a soup 
in which pieces of fried mocfd are soaked ; on the first day of 
the year one is eaten, on the second two, on the third three. 
A New Year's drink called toso was also provided; this is a 
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sweet saki mingled with spices; it is drunk from pora 
cups of gradually decreasing size, placed on a standL £ 
member of the household came in turn to wish me a hi 
new year, and to thank me for the O SSbo, or presents g 
to them at the end of the year, proportioned to the respe 
merits of the different servants. Next evening I gave m 
tertainment to my Japanese escort, to which the Legi 
writer Ono Seig6rd, Mitford's teacher Nagazawa and 
household were also invited. Mitford and I sat on white 
cade cushions at the head of the room, with a big lacqi 
brazier between us; the Japanese guests were ranged i 
both sides of the room and at the end. I had to apol 
by way of form for sitting on a cushion, which as host I < 
not to have done, under the pretence that it made my ] 
sore to squat on the mats. There was a great deal oi 
conversation at first, until the saki was brought, and the 
ing women from the restaurant that supplied the dinnei 
geishoM^ Noguchi's wife and a very clever girl from Ifokoi 
made their appearance. We had comic dances, chai 
songs and the Manzai new year's dance. An immense < 
tity of saki was drunk, and every one departed well pi 
by twelve o'clock. 

Alexander Siebold, who had been in France with H 
Taiyu, had at last arrived back in Japan, releasing me 
the duties that had kept me two years longer than provid 
the eYJsting rules about leave of absence. On Februa 
he and I went to call on Katsu, who had been such a val 
source of political information ever since the downfall c 
Shdgunate. Katsu thought the Tokugawa rebels at 1 
dat6 would give in their submission. At parting he gai 
his wakizaski (short sword), and we separated with ] 
mutual expressions of regret. He was quartered in an 
house at the Ki-shiA yashiki, where old Takdnouchi, a Ki 
retainer who had been our purveyor of news and papers 
rent among the dainM yaslUkis, was also living ; we had 
into his rooms and drink a cup of tea ; there I found the s 
tary of Dat£ Gor6, a distinguished Ki-shiii ofiScial, to 1 
I sent my farewell compliments. We got back to my j 
just in time to rush off again, to a dinner at the hotel, giv) 
Higashi-Kuz£ in honour of my departure. Besides Mil 
Siebold and myself, the other guests were the I 
of Bizen, the Court Noble Ohara Jijiii, Kido, Mac 
Mori (afterwards known as Mori Arinori), ^'^nda ] 
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E a professor at the School of Languages and editor of 
I one of the recently established Yedo newspapers, and 
I Tsudzuki Shdzd of Uwajima. It was a very pleasant party. 
I Little Bizen greeted me very politely, said he had heard a 
I great deal about me, but had not had a previous opportunity 
r of meeting me, so had taken advantage of this farewell enter- 
tainment to make my acquaintance. I had the post of honour 
. at the left of Higashi-Kuz^. After dinner they drank my 
r health in bumpers of champagne and wished me a pleasant 
; voyage. Every one had some commission to give me. The 
I Japanese government wanted six expensive gold watches and 
chains. Tsudzuki Shdzd, who presented me with a farewell 
letter written in the name of old Dat6, asked for a copy of 
Hertslet's Treaties. Besides parting gifts from the Prince of 
Satsuma, Okubo, Yoshii and Sam6shima, I received presents 
from Machida, my Japanese escort men, and a host of other 
people, including Kido. The latter spoke to me confidentially 
after dinner about the advantages which would result to 
Japan from opening a port in Corea ; not so much material as 
moral, by teaching the Coreans to look abroad outside their 
own country. Both he and Mori talked about the native 
Christians and asked my advice. I counselled moderate 
measures, and long Notes to the Foreign Ministers now and 
then to keep them quiet. I acknowledged the difficulty of 
instilling the idea of toleration into the minds of the whole 
Japanese people by Act of Parliament, and told them of the 
disabilities under which Protestants had lain in Spain until 
recently, but I did not see the advantage of Mori's suggestion 
of allotting lands in Yezo to the Christians with the free exer- 
cise of their religion. Tsudzuki confided to me as a great 
secret the intended visit to England of a young Bizen kard 
named Tokura. Altogether we spent a very satisfactory 
evening, in spite of the long distance we had to go for our 
dinner. 

Next day I left Yedo for good. As I passed the entrance to 
t^e barracks of the Legation mounted escort of London police- 
men. Inspector Peacock and the men came out to wish me a 
pleasant journey. Noguchi, Mitford's teacher Nagazawa and 
four of my Japanese guard came down the road as far as 
Mm£-yash^, where we had a parting cup. Higashi-Kuz^ 
sent me a complimentary letter, regretting my departure, and 
presenting me with a big lacquered cabinet as a mark of the 
Mikado's appreciation of all I had done to smooth diplomatic 
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relatiotu. Kido also wrote, asking me to conuntmic 
any infonDation about Japanese affairs that I migl 
in Europe, promising to answer any letters I mi^t 
wiabing me a fine voyage and a happy arrival in En 
On the 24th February I sailed &om Tokcdiania 
and O. steamer " Ottawa,^' 814 tons, master £dmoi 
Parkea also was on board on her way to England 
English commonity paid her the compliment of se 
a Imnd, which played " Home, sweet home ** as t 
was weighed. I telt the tears come into my eyes, 
lie hard to say whether they were caused by the em 
a much-loved piece of music alwaj^ produces, or bj 
leaving a country where I had lived so happily for 
and a half. With me I had my faithful Aidzu 
Noguchi Tomizd. 
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ak6ni, a wicker tnmk for 
luggage. 

anata, you. 

arimasu, k, there is. 

ashigam, common aoldier in the 
service of a baion. 

awabi, lodcsucker, a species of 
univalve sheU-fish, halio- 
tis japonicus, which fur- 
nishes also mother-of-peail 

bai-shin, arri&re vassal. 

baku-fu, ' military power/ 
term applied to the de 
facto government by its 
adversaries. See p. 172. 

bett^y a member of the corps 
of guards enrolled for the 
protection of the foreign 
legations. 

bett^-gumiy the corps of 
guards, see bett£. 

bugidy governor, commis- 
sioner. 

cha-dai, present made to an 
innkeeper, which takes 
the place of tips to wait- 
ers and chamber-maids. 

cha-no-3ni, tea-drinking with 
an elaborate ceremonial. 

chd-t&i, rebel against the 
sovereign. 



daimid, baron, see p. 86. 
denka. Highness, 
doma, the pit in a theatre, 
ddshin, constaUe. 

fudai, lesser barons, vassals of 
the Tokugawa family, see 
p. 86. 

gai-kdLu bugid, commission- 
ers for foreign affairs, 
corresponding to our 
Undei^Secretaries of State 

gai-koku-gata, oflBk^ial of the 
department of foreign 
affairs. 

gaimushd, ministry of foreign 



Gautama, family name of the 
founder of Buddhism. 

g£ba, notice to alight from 
horseback. 

gei-sha, a female musician, 
employed at dinner-par- 
xies. 

gijd, head of an administra- 
tive department, see p. 
297 n. 

gisd, a councillor acting as 
intermediary between the 
Mikado and the Tycoon, 
q.v. 

go-k£-nin, an ordinary re- 
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of the 

family. 
gorAptkf the Shdgim's oofuncil, 

Jte p. 68. 
goten, the palace of a dahnid 

or banm, aa distiiigiiished 

f lom fab cattle. 
ganALttUf anny-inspector. 

hakama, a pair of wide 
te>iuen* 

haoiiy a mantle. 

handuriy aelf-immolatkw by 
difembowelment, describ- 
ed at p. 844. 

hatagOy charge lor entertain- 
ment at an inn. 

hatamotOy name of lesser vas- 
sals of the Tdragawa 
f amilyy see p. 86. 

hefta. Majesty. 

kago, a palanquin with 
sliding doors, see p. 206. 
i, civilized. 

homma da, it is true. 

IxMnmani, keep of a castle. 

honjin, literally ^ headquar- 
ters/ mostly used for the 
official inn at a posting 
town. 

hdren, phcenix-chariot, name 
given to the Mikado's 
state palanquin. 

ichibu, a silver coin, value 
varying from lOd to Is 8d, 
according to the rate of 
exchange. 

inkiot applied to the retired 
head of a tamUy, whether 



p. 174. 
jimhaoriy war 



of mazk. 



deveiest ^'**»* 



jinTikish a , vul^ * rickshaw,' t 
li^it carriage Cor one per- 
son, drawn by a iwt«>i 

jin-shin fiKori-ai, imaetUe- 
mentof the popular mind. 

jft-dan, elevated floor. 

jd-i, expulsion of barbarians. 

]6-yaku, a chief clerk. 

jd-bako, consistiiig of a p3e ol 
open boxes lor holding 
food, the top one of which 
alone has a cover. 

kago, a palanqiiin. 

government schod 



for teaching Eniopesn 
languages. 



I, ' best 'man ' of one 
who is performing Aaro- 
fetn, q.v. p. 845. 

kakk6, dropsy of the lower 
limbs. 

kakurd, uncerenoonioiis appel- 
lation of the Tj^ooon's 
Council, see p. 172. 

kami, title corresponding to 
earl, baron, when following 
the name of a province, 
but after the name of s 
government department 
equivalent to minister. 

kami, English ' sire.* 

kami-shimo, costume consist- 
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ing of hempen trousers and 
mantle, worn on occasiops 
of ceremony. 

kamon, a class of baions, see 
p. 86. 

kan-tdy rebel, traitor. 

kara-yd, the Chinese style of 
running-hand script. 

kari-ginu, gala dress of a noble. 

kar6, the higher class of here- 
ditary counciUors of a 
baron. 

katakana, a Japanese syllar 
bary, corresponding to our 
Roman alphabet. 

kenshiy an ofBcial inspector. 

kerai, retainer of a baron. 

kiki-yaku, agent for the sale of 
a baron's produce as rent 
paid in kind. 

kin-dyjd-i, honouring the sover- 
eign and expelling barbar- 
ians. 

kinsatsu, gold-note, paper- 
money so-called. 

kinshin, voluntary self-confine- 
ment in expiation of an 
offence. 

kidgen, farce. 

kiri-bd kago, a palanquin sus- 
pended from a pole of 
Paulownia wood. 

k6-fuku, surrender. 

koku, a measure, equal to 
about 5 bushels, used also 
as a measure of land as- 
sessment, see p. 86. 

kokushi, a baron whose fief 
comprised one or more 
provinces. 



kdtei, Bmperor, the same as 
the Chinese term ' hwang- 
ti,' see p. 168. 

ko-t'ou, Chinese expression 
meaning to knock the fore- 
head on the floor. 

kwambaku. Grand Vizier, see 
p. 152. 

kwanrei, administrator for the 
Shdgun, see p. 88. 

kubd-sama, title ^>plied by the 
people to the Shdgun, and 
meaning ' civil ruler ' ; 
soma is the equivalent of 
the French * monsieur,' 
see p. 172. 

kumi-gashira, vice-govenior. 

kur6, trouble, used in the sense 
of ^ thank you.' 



mae-dar6, apron. 

machi-kata, municipal officer. 

metsuk6, an official with no 
administrative functions, 
whose duty was to report, 
if necessary, on the pro- 
ceedings of others, vari- 
ously translated, see pp. 
28, 122, 245, 272. 

mochi, a cake made of glutin- 
ous rice. 

Mikado, the ancient title of the 
Japanese sovereign. 

mikoshi, a god's litter carried in 
religious pageants. 

mirin, a sweet liquor brewed 
from rice. 

miso, a paste made from a 
bean called k<Mnam£f and 
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MaffkriA^ hmg poie. 



hi* 






sMd, a aoble's eomt 
nA-yakotiimy aelor of tiie 
eal dfiaiay gee p. 807, 



Abomsy haD of 

oMipiiDf a dj)^ conqpoaed of 

galb and golphate of ivoo, 

vKd lor ftainiiig the teeth, 
ohifuyagnmij nndday icat f o m 

an boDOfifie pscfiz* 
cdkoyafomit a iKght leit. 
oko-go-jA-hitfiiy an oflteial 

private feeietaiy* 
ofsetfok^, tee metraJk^; o k the 

hooorifle picAx* 
d-metffiik^, a ehief fuetmfc^, 

q.y.; 4^ ehieL 
omuirgochifa, an e&tertam- 

ment at which women weie 

employed to amuse the 

gnetta. 
on-ye-riA, a Jq>aiiefe style of 

nmnfaig-hand script, 
o-f hiio-jft-in, a hall m the Ty- 
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riftyA 
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vft-^Ay coneiBcMs ol 
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of anestaUidm 


the abtenee of tfa 


master. 


sakana, food taken wi 


as it chiefly crniai 


it is often used Ix 


ctf ^fish' as a ffc 


sak£» a light hqao 


from rice, moal 


moiled. 
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sakuioii, * a political dificoa- 
aion,' see p. 800. 

samiirai, a member of the mill- 
taiy daaSf entitled to wear 
a pair oi awoids, a longer 
and a sho^r one, tbe lat- 
ter being an aver-giown 
diik. 

Sanyo, oouncillor, see p. 297. 

saran^an, corraption of a 
Malay woid used in Japan 
in the sense ci ' break/ 
'bioken.' 

sasaif a shdl-fish named Torbo 
oomutos; the shdl also 
furnishes mother-of-peail. 

sei-i-tai-ShAgan, the full titie 
ol the Tycoon or ShAgun, 
see p. 172. 

seiflhi, herald, haibinger. 

sengar6, a familiar word mean- 
ing son, and used only by 
the father in q>eaking of 



sessha, a self-depreciatory word 
used for the pronoun of the 
1st person* 

shibori, a kind of crape resemb- 
ling the Indian bandhanna. 

diibukami, thick p^)er ren- 
dered . tough by being 
soaked in the juice of the 
unripe persimmon fruit. 

shinsen-gumi, a body of armed 
samurai or two-sworded 
men, recently raised. 

shirab^yaku, director in an 
administrative department. 

shishinden, name of the Em- 
peror's hall of audience. 
2d 



shiro-in, private drawing-room. 

thisetsu, literally ' purple 
snow,' a patent medicine. 

shitaniro, down I 

Shdgun, the de facto ruler of 
Japan when it was opened 
to foreign trade in 1869, 
see p. 88. By foreigners 
he was usuaUy called * the 
Tycoon,' which means 
' great prince,' a title pro- 
perly belonging to the 
sovereign. It seems to 
have been originally used 
in dipkmtatic correqx>nd- 
ence with Korei^; see also 
p. 188. 

s6-kwai-sho, mmucipal o£Qee. 

sAsai, chief minists^juSee p. 800. 

shugo^hdoi, office of the guaz^ 
dian of the Mikado's per- 
son, see p. 295. 

sbuku-yakunin, alderman of a 
postingHE(tation. 

shussd, administrator, minis- 
ter. 



tai, Serranus marginalis, some- 
times called searbream. 

taikomochi, a professional 
jester. 

tat£ba, a halfway tearhouse be- 
tween two posting-stations 

tengu-ren, ^ goblin-band,' name 
assumed by a society of 
seditious men of the mili- 
tary class. 

tenshi, the central tower rising 
from the keep of a castie. 

tensd, an official whose duty it 
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WM to Ttfmt to the Mi- 
kado the deckkms <rf the 
ShAgiui* 

tobsjr^f earicataie* 

tokoDoma, the shaDow leoeai 
or alcove in a fooniy onigiiir 
aDy the bfdplaec; in fmit 
61 it waa the place oi 
hoDonr. 

Td-kai-dd, properly speaking 
the row <rf proTinoet akmg 
the coait between Ozaka 
and Tedo, bat alao applied 
to the high road from 
KiAto to Tedo. 

totOy a new-year's drink^ tee 
p. 409. 

toxama, descendants ci barons 
who had submitted to the 
supremacy of lyfyasa^ see 
p. 86. 

tsatsQshind^ oru, nsed to ex- 
press the retirement of a 
personage in order to sig- 
nify his acknowledgment 
that he has committed an 
offence against his si^rior 

Tycoon, see Shdgmi. 

utaii the classical drama of 
J^>an« 



9 the short sword or 
dirk worn alongside of the 
fighting sword by a mem- 



ber o( tiie milit 



of a platnt i ^ i * M> ff 
order aa hoi 



yakn-faidy official ind 
yakmiin, officiaL 
yamato-nishikij cottoa 
yashiki, tiie liotel of i 
lesser noUe, alw 
ing centres the 
the sale of a ba 
dnoe received ms 
of rent or taxea : 
Tedo, the original 
TfikiA, the seat < 
ment* 
yogi, large stuffed 1 
used as a coverie 
ydnin, hereditary coi 
a baron, <rf k>^ 
than kardf q.v. 
yii-geki-tai, literall3 
fighting-men,* se 
Srukata, a cotton bath 

zoku-mid, the name 
a male child unl 



zdni, a soup eaten 
Tear, see p. 409« 
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